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C 1 AP. Be 
of Wards, or Language i in General. 


F. I, OD having Yefigned Man for a 
ſociable Creature, made him not — \ 
only with an Inclination, and un- $1 ir 3 


deran to have Fellowſhip | 
with thoſe of his own Kind ; - but furniſhed him alſo with Lan- 
uage, which was to be Be great Inſtrument, and common 
Tye of Society. Man therefore had by Nature his Organs' ſo 
faſhiohed,, as to be fit to frame Articulate Sounds, which we 
call Words. But this was not enough to produce Language; 
for Parrots, and ſeveral} other Birds, will ah taught to make 
articulate Sounds diſtin -pnough, which yet, OM no mens, are 
capable of Language 14251 
H. 2. Befides ard — Sounds therefore, it Nn 
was farther neceſſary, that he ſhould be able % Fray — | 
oſs. b ace, as Keim of internal Concaptione ; 
1 to make them ſt — as Marks for the Ideas within his own 
Mind, whereby they might be made known to others, and the 
Thoughts of Men. 's Minds be conveyed from one to another. 
3. But neither was this ſufficient to make — b 
Wards ſo uſeful as they ought to be. It is not vera! $i L 
igns. 
enough for the Perfection of Language, that N 
Sounds can be made Signs of Ideas, unleſs thoſe. Signs can be 
ſo made uſe of, as 10 comprehend ſeveral particular Things : | 
Far. the Multiplication of Words would have perplexed their 
on had 1 * need of a diſtinẽt Name to be 
0 L. II B ſignified 
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2 Mords, or Language in General. 
nified by. To remedy this Inconvenience, Lan had 
= a farther Improvement in the Uſe of general Terms, 
- whereby one Word was made to mark a Multitude of parti- 
cular Exiſtences: Which adyantageous uſe of Sounds was 
obtained only by the Difference of the Ideas they were made 
Signs of. Thoſe Names becoming general, which are made 
to ſtand for general Ideas, and thoſe remaining particular, where 
the /dgas they are oh” for 3 . * I 
SY | + 4. Beſides theſe Names which for 
| . 2 _ Ideas, there be other Words which Men make 
| | uſe of, not to ſignify any Idea, but the want or 
abſence of ſome Ideas ſimple or complex, or all Ileas toge- 
ther; ſuch as are Nihil in Latin, and in Engliſh, Jenorance 
S and Barrenneſ All which negative or privative Words, can- | 
** be ſaid properly to belong to, or ſignify no Ideas; for then ö 
they would be perfectly inſignificant Sounds: But they relate to. 
— Ideas, and ſignify their Abſence. 3 
|. Fg. 5. It may alſo lead us a little towards the 
Wards ulti- Original of all our Notions and Knowledge, if 
mate.y derived weremark, how great a Dependance our Wards 
Jrom * ſuch as. have on common ſenſible Ideas; and how thoſe 
n Jenfible which are made uſe of to ſtand for Actions and 
2000 77 Notions quite removed from Senſe, have their 
riſe from thence, and from obvious ſenſible Ideas are trenſ- 
ferred to more abſiruſe Significations, and made to ſtand 
for Ideas that come not, under the Cognizance of our Senſes ; 
v. g. to Imagine, Apprehend, Comprehend, Adhere, Conceive, 
Inftill, Diſeu/t;” Difturbance, Tranquility, &c. are all Words 
taken from the Operations of ſenſible Things, and applied to 
certain Modes of Thinking. Spirit, in it's primary Significa- 
tion is Breath; Angel, a Meſſenger: And I doubt not, but 
if we could trace them to their Sources, we ſhould find, in all 
anguages, the Names which ftand for Tings that fall not 
under our Senſes, to have had their firſt riſe from ſenſible - 
ideas. By which we may give ſome kind of gueſs, what kind 
of Notions they were, and whetiice derived, which filled their 
Minds, 'who were the firſt Beginners of Languages ; and how 
Nature, even in the naming of Things, unawares ſuggeſted ta, 
Men the Originals and Principles of all their Knowledge: 
Whilft to give Names, that might make known to others any 
Operations they felt in themſelves, or any other Ideas, that 
came not under their Senſes, they were fain to borrow Words 
from ordinary known Ideas of Senſation, by that means to 
make others the more eaſily to conceive thoſe Operations they 
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Por, or Language in General. | | 3 
experimented in themſelves, which made no ourward” fenfibte” 
Appearances; and then when they bad got known and 
agreed Names, to ſignify thoſe internal Operations of their 
own Minds, they were ſufficiently furniſhed to make known 
by Words, all their other Ideas; fince they could conſiſt of 
nothing, but either of outward, ſenſible Perceptions, or of the 
inward" Operations of their Minds about them; we having, as 
has been proved, no Ideas at all, but what originally come ei- 
ther from ſenſible Objects without, or what we feel 5 
ſelves, from the inward Workings of our on Spirits, which 
we are conſcious to ourſelves within. gs 

F. 6. But to underſtand better the Uſe and 
Force of Language, as ſubſervient to Inftruftion Diftribution.. 
and Knowledge, it will be convenient to conſider, , ,,  _ -., * 
\ Firſt,” To tobat it is that Names, in the uſe of Language, are 
immediately applied. „ D wg 

© Secondly, Since all (except proper) Names are general, and' 
ſo ſtand not particularly for this or that ſingle Thing, but for 
Sorts and Ranks of Things; it will be neceſſary to conſider, 
in the next Place, what the Sorts and Kinds, or, if you rather 
like the Latin Names, what the Species and Genera of Things 
are; wherein they conſiſt; and how they come to be made. 
Theſe being (as they ought) well looked into, we ſhall the 
better come to find the right uſe of Words; the natural Ad- 
vantages and Defects of Language; and the Remedies that. 
ought to be uſed, to avoid the Inconveniences of Obſcurity or 
Uncettainty in the Signification of Words, without which, it 
is impoſſible to diſcourſe with any clearneſs, or order, con- 
cerning Knowledge: Which being converſant about Propoſi- 
tions, and thofe moſt commonly univerſal ones, has. greater 
Connection with Words, than perhaps is ſuſpeQed-. ..._ .. +. 
Theſe Conſiderations therefore, ſhall be the Matter of the 


following Chaptets. 885 5 
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Oe the Signification of Wards. © 


. AN, though he have great Variety 
" Words are M of Thoughts, and ſuch, from which 
ſenſibledignne - others, as well as himſelf, might 
ceſſaryforCom- receive Profit and Delight; yet they are all 
munication. © within his own Breaſt, inviſible, and hidden from 
others, nor can of themſelves be made appear. 

The Comfort and Advantage of Society, not being to be had 
without Communication of Thoughts, it was neceſſary, that 
Man ſhould find out ſome external ſenſible Signs, wy 


thoſe inviſible Meas, which his Thoughts are made up of, - 


might be made known to others. For this purpoſe, nothing 
was ſo fit, either for Plenty, or Quickneſs, as thoſe articulate 
Sounds, which, with ſo much Eaſe and Variety, he found 
himſelf able to make. Thus we may conceive how Words, 
which were by Nature ſo well adapted to that purpoſe, come 
to be made uſe of by Men, as the Signs of their Ideas; not by 
any natural Connection, that there is between particular arti- 
culate Sounds and certain Ideas, for then there would be but 
one Language amongſt all Men; but by a voluntary Impoſi- 
tion, whereby ſuch a Word is made arbitrarily the Mark of 
ſuch an Idea. The uſe then of Words, is to be ſenſible Marks 
of eas; and the Ideas they ſtand for, are their proper and 
immediate Signification. x ES 19 Te 
68. 2. The uſe Men have of theſe Marks, be- 
Word: are the ing either to record their own Thoughts for the 
Jenſen et d Affiſtance of their own Memory; or, as it were, 
* * all * to bring out their Leas, and lay them before 
PETS the view of others: Words in their primary, or 
immediate Signification, ſtand for nothing, but the Ideas in 
the Mind of him that uſes them, how imperfectly ſoever, or 
careleſly thoſe Ideas are collected from the Things, which 
they are ſuppoſed to repreſent. When a Man ſpeaks to ano- 
ther, it is, that he may be underſtood ; and the end of Spcech 
is, that thoſe Sounds, as Marks, may make known his Ideas 
to the Hearer. That then which Words are the Marks of, are 
the Ideas of the Speaker: Nor can any one apply them, as 
Marks, immediately to any thing elſe, but che Ideas, that he 


himſelf 
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The Signifcation of Words. 5 
himſelf hath. For this would be to make them Signs of his 


"ae 


Men do, tis ſtill to his own Ideas; to Ideas that he has, and 
| | * 92 Gn 


i that in this reſpect, the - Word are t 


e Ignorant; the Learned, and Uglearned, uſe fenfible Signs 
the Ward, they. ſpeak (with any meaning) all 15 — __ 
alike.” They, in every Man's Mouth, fand fir, We e, 
the Ideas he has, and which he would expreſs. by them. K., 
Child having taken Notice of nothing in the Metal he hears 
called Gold, but the bright ſhining yellow Colour, he applies 
the Word Gold only to his own Idea of that Colour, and no- 
thing elſe; and therefore calls the ſame Colour in a Peacock's 
Tail, Gold. Another that hath better obſerxved, adds to ſhin- 
ing yellow, great Weight; and then the Sound Gold, when 
he uſes it, ſtands for a complex Idea of a ſhining Vellow and 
very weighty Subſtance. Anether adds to thoſe Qualities, Fu- 
ſibilit): And then the World Gold to him ſigniſies a Body, 
bright, yellow, fuſible, and very heavy. Another adds Mal- 
leability. Each of theſe uſes equally the Word Gold, when 
they have Occaſion to expreſs the Idea, which they have ap- 
plied it to: But it is evident that each can apply it only to his 
own Idea; nor can he make it ſtand, as a Sign of ſuch a complex 
Idea, as he has not. . 406 ay bead | 

F. 4. But though Words, as they are uſed by . Fards often: 
Men, can properly and immediately ſignify no- /ecretly referrd. . 
thing but the /deas, that are in the Mind of the 1, 4 the IL. 
Speaker; yet they in their Thoughts give them 425 in other Mens 
a ſecret Reference to two other Things, Mind.. 5 

_ B 3 Firſt 
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the Minds alſo of other Men, with whom they communicate: For 


Firſt, They 7 ofe their Wards to be Marks of the Ideas in 
Ae they ſhould talk in vain, and could not be underſtood, if 


the Sounds they applied to one Nea, were ſuch, as by the 


Hearer were applied to another, which is to ſpeak two Lan: 


guages. But in this, Men ſtand not uſually to examine, he- 
ther” the Lea they and thoſe they diſcourſe with have in their 
Minds, be the ſame: But think it enough, that they uſe the 
Word, as they imagine, in the common Acceptation of «that 
k age 3 in which they ſuppoſe, that the Idea they make it 
a Sign! of, is. preciſely the ſame, to which the Underſtanding 
Men of that Country apply that 5 LEES 
nth To F. 5.. Secondly, Becauſe Men would not be 
n, thought to talk barely of their own Imaginations, 

rows, dut of Things as really they are; therefore they 

R ſuppoſe their Words to fland alſo for the Re- 
dlity-of Things. But this relating more particularly to Subſtan- 
ces; and their Names, as perhaps the former does to ſimple 


eas and Modes, we ſhall ſpeak of theſe two different ways of 


applying Words more at large, when we come to treat of the 
James of mixed Modes, and Subſtances, in particular: Fho' 


give me leave here to ſay, that it is a perverting the uſe of 


Words, and brings unavoidable Obſcurity and Confuſion into 
their Signification, whenever we make them ſtand for any 
thing, but thoſe Ideas we have in our own Minde. 

p — 


„ „„ . 6. Concerning Words alſo, it is farther to 
| Morley be conſidered: Fir/?, That they being imme- 
l,.  diately the Signs of Men's [deas ; and, by that 


means, the Inſtruments whereby Men commu- 
nicate their Conceptions, and expreſs to one another thoſe 
Thoughts and Imaginations, they have within their on Breaſts, 
there comes by conſlant uſe, to be ſuch a Connection between cer- 


tam Sounds, and the Ideas they fland for, that the Names 
- heard, almoſt as readily excite certain Ideas, as if the Objects 


themſelves, which are apt to produce them, did actually are. 
the Senſes.” Which is manifeſtly ſo in all obvious ſenſible 


_ Qualities; and in all Subſtances, that frequently and familiarly - 


occur to us. | ta "Rf 
Word: # oy $. 7. Secondly, That though the proper and im- 


eg mediate Signification of Words, are Idea in the | 
Jeane, ; Mind of the Speaker; yet becauſe by familiar 


uſe from our Cradles, we come to learn certain 


: articulate Sounds very perfectly, and have them readily on 
our Tongues, and always at hand in our Memories; but yet 


ale 


AA 


The SK aien 95 Wards. . 7 
are not always careful to examine, or ſettle their Signißeskiens 


perfectly, it 9 gon happens that Men, even when they would 
apply themſelves to an attentive Conſideration, do et their 
ughts more on Wards than Things. Nay, becauſe Words are 
many of them learned beſore the 'Zdeas are known for which 
ſtand: Therefore ſome, not only Children, but Mer, 
ſpeak: ſeveral Words, no otherwiſe — Parr6ts. do, only be- 
cauſe they have learned them, and have been acruſtomed to 
thoſe dag But ſo far as Words are of Uſe and Hifica= 
tion, ſo far is there à conſtant Connection between the 


and the Idea; and a Deſignation, that tlie one ſtands for the 
ether ; without which Application of ogy oy are 2 


but e much inſignificant Noiſe. 0 

8. 8. Mord. by keg: and familiar uſe, 2 has. | 14 
been ſaid, come to excite in Men certain Ideas, 7 bei 0 
ſo conſtantly and readily, that they are apt to fication penfed- 
ſuppoſe à natural Connection between them. 9 rm 
But that they ni only Men's: peculjar fleas, ada: 
and that by 4 perfecsy arbitrary Impoſition, is beiden in Ant 
they often fail to excite in others (even that uſt the fame Lan- 
guage) the ſame Ideas, we take them to be the Signs of: And 

ery Man has fo inviolable a Liberty, to make Words ſtand 
Eo what Alea he pleaſes, that no-one hath the Power; to make 
others have the ſame Iden i in; their Minds that he has, when 
they uſe the ſame Words that he does. And therefore the 


great Aaguſtus bimſelf, in the Poſſeſſian G that Power which 
Der the World; acknowledged, he could not make a new 


ord; which, was as much as to ſay, That — — 


not r what Jilea an Pr ſhould be a Sign 
. ouths and common Tam e of his Subjects. 
Fis true, common uſe, by a tacit. ett, appropriates cer- 
tain, Sounds to certain Jatas | in all Languages, which fo far li- 


mits the Signification of that Sound; that unleſs a Man applies 
it to the ſame Idea, he does not ſpeak properly: And let me 
add, that unleſs a Man's Words excite - the ſame Ideas in the 


Hearer, which he makes them ſtand for in ſpeakihg, be does 
not ſpeak intelligibly. But whatever by the Conſequence of 


a, Man's uſing of Words differently, either from theit gene- 


Meaning, or the particular Senſe of the Perſon! ta uhom he 


addreſſes them, this is certain, their Signification, in his uſe f 


2 is limited to * and ey hs Signs n 
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LL Things that exiſt being Part 
| culars, it may perhaps ps be thought 
Is L reaſonable that Words, which 
ene | ought to be conformed to Things, ſhould be ſo 
5 e t wo, I mean ee but yet W 
Fry the quite contrary. The far greateſt part ef Words, that 
make all Languages, are 2 Terms : Which has not been 
the Effect of Nea, or Chance, but of Reaſon, and Ne- 
n 5 ; r 
2 ok... * I. Firſt; It is impoſſible that- ne 
Fer Fe par- lar Thing ſhould have'a diflintt peculiar Name. 
ticularThing to For the Signification and Uſe of Words, depend 
have a 8 ing on that Connection, which the Mind makes 
is impoſſible. between its [deas and the Sounds it uſes as 


Signs of them, it is neceſſary, in the Applica- 


| tioti of Names to Things, that the Mind ſhould have diſtin@ . 


{aeas of the Things, and retain alſo the particular . 
delong; u every one, with its peculiar Approbation to thdt 
Nea. But it is beyond the Power of Human Capacity to 
2 of all the particular Things we 
meet: with; Every Bird, and Beaſt Mien ſaw ; every Tree, 
and Plant that affected the Senſes, could not find a place in 
the moſt capacious Underſtanding. If it be looked on as 
an. Inſtance: of a prodigious Memory, That ſome Generals 
have been able to call every Soldier in their Army, by his 
proper Name: We may eaſily find a Reaſon why Men have 
never attempted to give — to each Sheep in their Flock, 
or Crow that flies over their Heads much - leſs to call ev ry 
"Leaf of Plants, or Grain of Sand that came in their way, | 
alia Name. 

400 ufelefa. 8 3; ' Seconth, If it e ie ic weld yr 
e WRY 7 be uſeleſs 5 ' becauſe it would not ſerve to the 
chief End of Language. Men would in vain heap up Names 
of particular Things, that would not ſerve them to communi» | 
-cate-tlicir Thoughts. Men learn Names, and uſe them in 
Talk with others, only that they may be underſtood: which 


is then only done, when 4 ye or Conſent, the Sound] 
142 mals 


| Alexander, And therefore we fee that amongſt Jockeys, 


; 
; 
— 
"F 
n 
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make by the Organs of Speech, _ excites. in anothor Man's = 


Mind, who hears it, the Idea I apply it to in mine, when I ſpeak it. 


$. 4. Third, But yet granting this alſo. feaſible (which I 


ey 2 
would not be eat Uſe for the | Improvement of Know: 
Me 2 a Things, ei it 


ticular Perſons, they make uſe of proper Names; and their 
diſtinct ga have difi@tDenominatios „ eee, 
F. 5. Beſides Perſons, Countries alſo, Cities 
PRs Mountains, and other the like Diſtinction ; I har T hingt 
of Place, have uſually found peculiar Names, and poor. gd i 
that for the fame Reafon : they being ſuch ass 
Men have often an Occaſion to mark particularly, and, as it 
were, Tet before others in their Diſcourſes with them. And 
I doubt not but if we had Reaſon to mention particular 
Horſes; as often as we have to mention particular Men, we 
ſhould have proper Names for the one, as familiar as for the 
other; and Bucephalus would be a Word as much in uſe,” a 


Horſes have their proper Names to be known and diſtinguiſh- 
ed by, as commonly as their Servants : Becauſe, ; among them, 
there is often occaſion to mention this or that particular Horſe, 
when he is out of Sight: de, 

&. 6. The next thing to be conſidered is, how . | 
general Wards come to be made. For ſince all How gene- 
Things that exiſt are only Particulars, how come ral Words 
we by general Terms, or where find we thoſe are made. 


1 


12 atures they are ſuppoſed to ſtand for? 


ords become general, by being made the Signs of 2 


Yo General Terms, ER 
Ideas: And Teas become general, by ſeparating from them 
the Circumſtances of Time, and Place, and any other Ideas, 
that may determine them to this or that particular Exiſtence. 
By this way of Abſtraction they are made capable of repre- 
ſenting more Individuals than one; each of which, having in it 


z Conformity to that Abſtract Idea, is (as we call it) of that 


4. But to deduce this a little more diſtinctly, it will not 
perhaps be amiſs to trace our Notions, and Names, ſrom their 
beginning, and obſetve by what degrees we proceed, and by 
what ſteps we enlarge our Ideas from our firſt Infancy, There 
& nothing more. evident, than that the Ideas of the Perſons 
Children converſe with, { to inſtance in them alone) are like 
the Perſons themſelves, only particular. The Ide at of the 
Nurfe, and the Mother, are well framed in their Minds; and, 
like Pictures of them there, repreſent only thoſe Individuals. 
The Names. they * "ac to them, are confined. to theſe, In- 
dividuals ; and the Names of Nurſe and Mamma the Child 
uſes, determine themſelves to thoſe Perſons... Afterwards, 
when Time and a larger Acquaintance has made them obſerve, 
that there are a preat many other Things in the World, that 


in ſome common Agreements of Shape, and ſeveral other Qua- 


lities, reſemble their Father and Mother, and thoſe LOT 
they have been uſed to, they frame an Idea, which they find 
thoſe many Particulars do partake in; and to that they give, 
with others, the Name Man, for Example. And thus they 
come to have a general Name, and a general Idea. Wherein 
they make nothing new, but only leave out of the complex 


Hes they had of Peter and James, Mary and Jane, that 


ich is peculiar to each, and retain only what is common to 
F. 8. By the ſame way, that they come by the general Name 
and Idea of Man, they eafily Advance to more general Names 
and Notions. For obſerving, that ſeveral Things that differ 
from their Idea of Man, and cannot therefore be comprehended 
under that Name, have yet certain Qualities, wherein they 
agree with Mon, by retaining only thoſe Qualities, and uniting 
them into one Idea, they have again another and a more gene- 
ral Idea; to which having given a Name, they make a Term 
of a more comprehenſive” Exterifion : Which new Idea is made, 
not by any new Addition, but only, as before, 72 leavi out 
the Shape, and ſome other Properties ſignified y the Name 
Man, and retaining only a Body, with Life, Senſe, and ſpon- 


taneous Motien, compretiended under the Name _— 
8 5 


- 
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$. 9. That this is the ay, whereby Men fn 


formed general Ideas, and general Names to General Na- 
them, I think, is ſo evident, that there needs no iuris are 
other Proof of it, but the conſidering of a Man's thing but a 
ſelf, or others and the ordinary Proceedings of Ara Ideas. 
their Minds in Knowledge: And he that thinks 
general Natures or Notions, are any thing elſe but ſuch abſtract 
and partial Ideas of more complex ones, taking at firſt from par- 
ticular Exiſtences, will, I fear, be at a Loſs where to find 
them. For let any one reflect and then tell me, wherein 
does his Idea of Man, differ from that of Peter and Paul; 
or his Idea of Horſe from that of Bucephalus, but in the leav-" 
ing out ſomething that is peculiar to each Individual: and 
retaining ſo. much of thoſe particular complex Means of ſeveral 
particular Exiſtences, as they are found to agree in? Of the 
complex Ideas, fignified by the Names Man and Horſe, 
leaving out but thoſe Particulars wherein they differ, and re- 
taining only thoſe wherein they agree, and of thoſe making a 
new diſtinct complex Idea, and giving the Name Animal to it, 
one has a more general Term, that comprehends with Man, 
ſeveral other Creatures. Leave out of the Idea of Animal, 
Senſe, and ſpontaneous Motion, and the remaining lex 
14ed, made up of the remaining fimple ones of Body, Life and 
Nouriſment, becomes a more general one, under the more 
comprehenhve Terms Vrvens. And not to dwell longer upon 
this Particular, fo evident in itſelf, by the ſame way the Mind 
urn gee to Body, Sub/tance, and at laſt to Being, Thing, and 
uch univerſal Terms, which ſtand for any of our Ideas what- 
ſoever. To conclude, this whole Myſtery of Genera and Spe- 
cies, which. make ſuch a noiſe in the Schools, and are, with 
Juſtice, ſo little regarded out of them, is nothing elſe but ab- 
ſtract Ideas, more or leſs comprehenfive, with Names annexed 
to them. In all which, this is conſtant and unvariable, That 
every more general Term, ſtands for ſuch an Idea, as is but 
2 part of any of thoſe contained under it. | 

F. 10. This may ſhew us the Reaſon, why in Why the Ge- 
the defining of Words, which is nothing but de- nus is ordina- 
claring their Signification, we make uſe of the ih madeuſeof 
Genus,or next general Word that comprehends it: ann 
Which is not out of neceſſity, but only to fave te 
labour of enumerating the ſeveral ſimple Ideas, which the next 
general Word or Genus ſtands for; or perhaps, ſometimes 
the ſhame of not. being able to doit. But tho* defining by 
Genus and Differentia; (I crave leave to uſe theſe Terms - wa 

| | R | fc 
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though originally Latin, ſince they moſt properly ſuit thoſe No- 
tions they are applied to;) I ſay, though, defining by the Genus 
be the ſhorteſt way: yet, I think, it may be doubted, whether 
it be the beſt. This | am ſure, it is not the only, and ſo not 
abſolutely. For Definition being nothing but mak- 
Ing another und d by Words, what Idea the Term defin- 
ed ſtands for; a Definition is beſt made by enumerating thoſe 
ſimple. Ideas that are combined in the Signification of the 
Term defined: and if inſtead of ſuch, an Enumeration, Men 
have accuſtomed themſelves to uſe the next general Term, it 
has not been out of neceſſity, or for greater clearneſs; but for 
quickneſs and diſpatch ſake. For I think, that to one who 
deſired to know what Idea the Word Man ſtood for; if it ſhould 
be ſaid that Man was a ſolid extended Subſtance, having 
Life, Senſe, ſpontaneous Motion, and the Faculty of Reaſon- 
ing, I doubt not but the meaning of the Term Man would 
be as well underſtood, and the Idea it ftands for be at leaſt as 
clearly made known, as when it is defined to be à rational 
Animal ; which by the ſeveral Definitions of ' Animal, Vruens, 
and Corpus, reſolves itſelf into thoſe enumerated Ideas. I have 
in explaining the Term Man, followed here the ordinary 

Definition of the Schools; which though, perhaps, not the 
moſt exact, yet ſerves well enough to my prefent purpoſe. And 
one may in this Inſtance, ſee what gave occaſion to the Rule, 

that a Definition muſt; conſiſt of Genus and Differentia: and it 
ſuffices to ſhew us the little Neceſſity there is of ſuch a Rule, 
or Adyantage in the ſtrict obſerving of it. For Definitions, as 
has been ſaid, being only the explaining of one Word, by ſe - 
veral others, ſo that the meaning or 7z:a it ſtands for, may be 
certainly known; Languages are not always ſo made, accord- 
. Rules of Logick, that every Term can have its Sig- 
nification exactly and clearly expreſſed by two others. Ex- 
perience ſufficiently ſatisfies us to the contrary ; or elſe thoſe 
who have made this Rule, have done ill that they have given 
us ſo few Definitions conformable to it. But of Definitions, 
more in the'next Chapter. ; dl 

LET F. 11. To return to general Words, it is plain 

General and by what has been ſaid, That General and Uni- 
Univerſal are verſal belong not to the real exiſtence of Things; 

Creatures of hut are the Inventions. and Creatures of the Un- - 
the Under- dierſtanding, made by it for its own uſe,” and en- 
Landing. cern only Signs, whether Words or Ideas. Words 

well. are general, as has been ſaid, when uſed for 
digns of general Ideas; and fo are applicable indifferently to 
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many particular Things; and Ideas are general, when they are 
ſet the Repreſentatives of many particular Things ; But” 
Univetfality belongs not to things themſelves, which are all of 
them particular in their Exiſtence, even thoſe Words, and 
1deas, which in their Signification, are general. When there- 
fore we quit Particulars, the Generals that reſt, are only Crea- 
tures of our own making, their general Nature being nothing 
but the Capacity they. are put into by the Underſtanding, of 
ſignifying or fepreſenting many Particulars. For the Signift- 
cation they have, is nothing but a Relation, that by the Mind 
of Man is added to them (a). | ; h 
912. 


* * ITY 


(a) Againſt this the Biſhop of Worcheſfter objects and . 
our Author *anſwers as followeth : However, ſaith the '* In his firſt 
Biſhop, the abſtracted Ideas are theWorks of the Mind, as Letter, 
appears by an luſtance produced of the Eſſence of theSun be- p. 189, &c. 
ing in one ſingle Individual: In which Caſe it is grant- 
ed, That the Idea may be ſo abſtracted, that more Suns might agree 
in it, and it is as much a ſort, as if there were as many Suns as 
there are Stars. So that here we have a real Eſſence ſubſiſting in 
one Individual, but capable of being multiplied into more, and the 
ſame Eſſence remaining. But in this one Sun there is a real Eſſence, 
and not a mere nominal, or abſtracted Eſſence: But ſuppoſe there 
were more Suns ; would not each of them have the realEfſcace of the 
Sun? For what is it makes the Second Sun, but having the ſame. 
real Efſence with the Firſt ? If it were but a nominal Eſſence, then the 


Second would have nothing but the Name. 


This, as I underſtand it, replies Mr. Locke, is to prove that the ab- 
ſtract general Eſſence of any fort of Things, or things of the ſame 


Denomination, v g. of Man orMarigolds, hath a real Being out of the 


Underſtanding ; which I conſels, I am not able to conceive. Your 
Lordſhip's Proof here brought out of my Eſſay, concerning the Sun, 
I humbly conceive, will not reach it; becauſe what is ſaid there, 
does not at all concern the real but nominal Eſſence, as is evident 
from hence, that the Idea I ſpeak of there, is a complex Idea; but 
we have no complex Idea of the internal Conſtitution or real Eſſence 
of the Sun. Beſides, I ſay expreſly, That our diſtinguiſhing Sub- 
ſtances into Species, by Names, is not at all founded on their real 

Eſſences. So that the Sun being one of the Subſtances, I cannot in 
the Place quoted by your Lordſhip, be ſuppoſed to mean by K/nce 

of the Sun, the real Eſſence of the Sun, unlels I had ſo expreſſed. But 
all this Argument will be at an end, when your Lordſhip ſhall have 

explained what you mean by theſe Words, true Sun. In my Senſe 
of them, any thing will be a true Sun to which the name Sun may 
be truly and properly applied, and to that Subſtance or Thing, the 
name Sun may be truly and properly applied, which has united in 


it 
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41725 Ldess F. 12. The next thing therefore to be conſi- 


dered, is, What kind of Signification it it, that 
ik ——— General Words have. For as it is evident, that 
ß one, particu Thing 


or then they would not be general Terms, but 
proper Names: 00 on the other Side it is as evident, they do 


not lignify a Plurality; for Man and Men would then deu 


n 
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it that aan of ſenſible Qualities, by which any thin elſe, 
that is called Sun is diſtinguiſhed from other Subſtances, i. e. pa 
neminal Eſſence : And thus our Sun is denominated and Ris Ave 
from a fixed Star, not by a real Eſence that we do not know (for if we 
did, it is poſſible we ſhould find the rea Eſence or Conflitution of one of 
the fixed Stars to be the ſame with that of our Sun) but by a complex 
Idea of fenfible Qualities co-exiſting, which wherever they are found; 
make a true Sun. And thus I crave leave to anſwer your Lordſhip's 
Queſtion : For what is it makes the Second Sun tobe a true Sun; but hav- 
ing the ſame real E ence with the firſt? If it were but a nominal af 
ſence, then the Second would have nothing but the Name. 

I humbly conceive, if it had the nominal Efjence, it would have 
ſomething beſides be Name, viz. That Nominal Eſſence which is 
ſufficient to denominate it truly a Sun, or to make it be a true Sun, 
though we know nothing of that real Eſſence whereon that nominal one 

s; your Lerdſhip will then argue, That that real E euce is in the 
Second Sun, and makes the Second Sun. I grant it, when the Second: Sur 
comes to exiſt, ſo as to be perceived by us to have all the Ideas contained 
in our complex Idea, 1. e. in our nominal Eſſence of a Sun. For ſhould 
it be true (as is now believed by Aſtronomers) that the real Eſſence 
of the Sun were in any of the fixed Stars, yet ſuch a Star could not for 
that be by us called a Sun, whilſt it anſwers not our complex Idea, or 
nominal Eſſence of a Sun. But how far that will prove, That the E,. 
ſences of things , as they are knowable by us, have a Reality in them di- 
ſtinet from that of ab/traft Ideas in the Mind, which are merely Crea- 
tures of the Mind, I do not ſee; and we ſhall farther enquire, in con- 
fidering your Lordſhips, following Words. Therefore, ſay you, thert 
muſt be à real Eſſence in every Individual of the ſame Kind. Ves, and 
I beg leave of your Lordſhip to fay, of a different Kind too, For that 
alone is it which makes it to be what it is. 

That every Individual Subſtance has a real ,internal, individual con- 
ſtitution, e. a real Eſſence, that makes it to be what it is, I grant. 
Upon this your Lordſhip ſays, Peter, Janes, and Job are all true 
and real Men. Anſ. Without doubt, ſuppoſi "g them to be Men, 
they are true and real Men, i. e. ſuppoſing the Names of that 
peers ae to them. And ſo three Bobagues are all true and real - Boba? 
guet, g the Name of that Species of Animals belongs to _ 


the ſame; and the Diſtinction of Numbers (as Grammarians call 
them) would be ſuperfluous and uſeleſs, That then which general 
Words ſignify, is a ſort of Things; and each of them does 
that, by being a Sign of an ahſtract Idea in the Mind, ta 
which Idea, as things exiſting are found to agree, ſo they 
come to be ranked under that Name; or, which is all one, 
be of that ſort. Whereby it is evident that the Eſſences of 
the Sorts, (or if the Latin Word pleaſes better) * of 
Things, are nothing elſe but theſe abſtract Ideas. For the 
having the Eſſence of any Species, being that which makes any 


ties, which your Lor 


For I beſeech your Lordſhip to conſider, Whether in your way of 
arguing, by naming them Peter, James, and John, Names familiar to 
us, as appropriated to Individuals of the Species Man, your Lordſhip 
does not firſt ſuppoſe them Men, and then very ſafely aſk, Whether 
they be not all true and real Men? But if I ſhould aſł your Lordſhip, 
Whether Weacena, Cuckery and Conſbeda, were true and real Men or 
no? 'Your Lordſhip would not be able to tell me; till I have pointed 
out to your Lordſhip the Individuals called by thoſe Names, your 
Lordſhip by examining whether they had in them thoſe ſenſible Quali- 

Thip has combined into that complex Idea to 
which you give the ſpecifick Name Man, determined them all, or 
ſome. of them, to be of the Species which you call Man, and ſo to 
be true and real Man ; which when your Lordſhip has determined, 
tis plain you did it by that which is only the nominal Eſſence, as not 
knowing the real one. But your Lordſhip farther aſks, Phat is it 
makes Peter, James and John real Men? Is it the attributing the gexe- 
ral Name to them? No certainly; but that the true and real Eſſence of a 
Man is in every one of them. | 8 

If, when your Lordſhip aſks, Phat makes them Men? your Lord- 
— uſed the Word mating in the proper Senſe for the efficient Cauſe, 
in that Senſe it were true, that the Eſſence of a Man; i. e. the 
28 Eſſence of that Species made a Man; it would undoubtedly 
low, that this ſpecifick Eſſence had a Reality beyond that of be- 
ing only a generally abſtract Idea in the Mind. But when it is ſaid, 
That it is the true and real Efſence of a Man in every one of them that 
makes Peter, James and John true and real Men, the true and real 
meaning of thoſe Words is no more but that the Eſſence of that 
Species, i. e, the Properties anſwering the complex abſtract Idea, to 
which the ſpecifick Name is given, being found in them, that makes 


tdem be properly and truly called Men, or is the Reaſon why they 


are called Men. Your Lordſhip adds, And aue muſt be as certain of 

this, ag we are that we are Men. | 
How, I beſegch your Lordſhip, are we certain, that they are Mes, 
but oaly by our Senſes, finding thoſe Propernies in them which anſwer 
the abſtra& complex Idea, which is in our Minds of the ſpeci- 
| tick 
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thing to be of that Species,” and the Conformity to the Idea to 
which the Name is annexed, being that which gives a right't6 
that Name, the having the Eſſence, and the having that Confor- 
mity, muſt needs be the ſame thing: Since to be of any Species, 
and to have a right to the Name of that Species, is all one. As for 
example, to be a Man, or of the Species Man, and to have right to 
the Name Man, is the ſame thing. Again, to be a Man, or of the 
Species Aan, and have the Effence of a Man, is the fanie 


PTY _ 


fick Idea, to which we have annexed the Specifick Name Man? This 
T rake to be the true meaning of what your Lordſhip ſays in the next 
Words, vi. They take their Denomination of being Men, from that com- 
mom Nature or Eſſence which is in them ; and I am apt to think, theſe 
Words will not hold true in any other Senſe. | 9 2 
| Your Lordſhipꝰ's fourth Inference begins thus; That the general Idea 
is not made from the femple Ideas by the mere Ad of the Mind abſtract. 
. Circumſlances, but from Reaſon and Conſideration of the Nature 
Bing. SL GPS! | „ 
1 N my Lord, That Reaſon and Confideration had been As 
of the Mind, mere As of the Mind, when an y thing was done by them.. 
our Lordſhip gives a Reaſon for it. viz. For when awe ſes ſeveral In- 
dividuals that have the ſamePowers and Properties, aue thence infer, That 
there muſt be ſamething common to all, which makes them of one &. * 

J grant the Inference to be true; but muſt beg leave to deny that 
this proves, That the general Idea the Name is annexed to, is not 
made by the Mind. I have ſaid, and it agrees with what your Lord- 

imp here ſays, * That the Mind in making its com- 
g. 3. C. 6. plex Ideas of Subſtances, only follows Nature, and 
5. 28, 29. puts no Ideas together, which are not ſuppoſed to 

| _ _ © have an Union in Nature; no body joins the Voice 
© -of a Sheep with the Shape of an Horſe ; nor the Colour of Lead 
with the Weight and Fixedneſs of Gold, to be the complex Ideas 
« of any real Subſtances ; unleſs he has a mind to fill his Head with 
< Chimeras, and his Diſcourſes with unintelligible Words. Men ob- 
© ſerving certain Qualitiesalways joined and exiſting together, therein 
© copied Nature, and of Ideas ſo united, made their complex ones of 
«© Subſtance, c.“ Which is very little different from what your. 
Lordſhip here fays, That 'tis from our Obſervation of Individuals, 
that we come to infer, . That there is ſomething common to them all. But 
I do not ſee how it will thence follow, that the General or Specific 
Idea is not made by the mere Act of the Mind, No, ſays your Lord- 
' ſhip, There is ſomething common to them all, aubich makes them of one 
Kind; and if the difference of Kinds be real, that which makes them 
all of ane Kind muſt not be a Nominal, bt Real Eſſence.  _ 


This 


R _— 
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thilis; © Now ſince nothing.can be a Mun; ot have a right to the 
Name Man, but What bas a Conformity to the abſtract Idea the 
Name Man ſtands for; not any thing be 4 Man, or have a right to 
the Species' Mun, but what has the Effence of that Species ; it fol- 
lows, © that the abſtract Idea for which the Name ſtands, and the 
Eſſenre of the Species, is onè and the fame: From whence it is 
eaſy to obſerve, that the Eſſences of the ſorts of things, and 
conſequently” the. ſorting of this, is the Workmanſhip of the 
Underſtanding thatabfſtrafts and makes thoſe general . 

ee e ty "ON 9. 13. 
Doss 1113-341] * " 5 | | : 
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This may be ſome Objection to the Name of nominal E ſence; but 
is, as I humbly conceive, none to the Thing defigned by it. There 
is an internal - Conſtitution of Things, on which their Properties 
depend. This your Lordſhip and 1 are agreed of, and this we 
call the real Eſſence. There are alſo certain complex Ideas, or Com- 
binations of theſe Properties in Mens Minds, to which they com- 
monly annex Specifick Names, or Names of Sotts or Kind: of Things. 
This 1 believe, your Lordſhip does not deny. Theſe complex Ideas, 
for want of a better Name, I have called nominal Efence ; how pro- 

erly I will not diſpute. But if any one will help me to. a better. 
Name for them, I am ready to receive it; till then, I muſt, to ex- 
preſs myſelf; uſe this. Now, my Lord, Bouy, Life; and the Power 
of Reaſexing,' being not the real Eſſence of a Man, as I believe your 
Lordſhip will agree, will your Lordſhip ſay, that they are not enough 
to make the Thing wherein they are found, of the Kind called Man, 
not of the Kind called Baboon, Becauſe the difference of theſe 
inds is real? If this be not real enough to make the Thing of one 
Kind: and not of another, I do not ſee how Animal rationale can be 
enough really to diſtinguiſh a Man from an Horſe ; for that is but 
the Nominal, not real Eſſence of that Kind, defigned by the Name 
Man, and yet I ſuppoſe, every one thing is real enough to make 
tral difference between that and other Kinds. And if nothing will 
ſerve the turn, to MAK E things of one Kind and not of another 
(which, as | have ſhewed, ſignifies no more but ranking of them 
under different Specifick Names) but their real unknown Conſtituti- 

„ which are the real Egences we are ſpeaking of, I fear it would 
4 long while before we ſhould ha ve really different Kinds of Sub- 
itances,. or diſtin Names for them, unleſs we could diſtinguiſh 
them by theſe Differences, of which we have no diſtinct Concep- 
tions. For I think it would not be readily anſwered me, if I ſhould 
demand, wherein lies the real Difference in the internal Conſtitution 
of a Stag from that of a Buck, which are each of them very well 
known to be of one Kind, and not of the other; and no body que- 
ſtions but that the Kind whereof each of them is, are really different. 


Vo L. II. C Vour 


| of the roy 5 more obvious, eſpecially in the 11 
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ME 1 nab, e rect, 
ſs to deny. that Nature in the ProduGtion. 
Things, makes ſeveral of them alike: there is 


Jand » Tar ? _ of Animals, and all Things propagated by 


have 1 et, I think, we ma fay, the þ a 
Fau ndations in 8 Names, is. the mee, wo Pe 
the 6 * —_ Underſtanding, taking \ occ the Simi 
9 ....  litude it obſerves amongſt Foto 
general ; - 1 and ſet them up in the Mind, with Names an- 


5 oy to them as Patternsor Forms, (for in that ſenſe the Word 


Perm has a very proper Signification,) to which as -" 
E Things exiſting are found to agree, ſo they come. to be 
that Species, have that Denamination, , or are put into that 
Ch For When we ſay this is W that a. Hauſe ; this 
e * e this a Haul, det a Jaci; z what do, 
de ep 
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Your Locaihip f farther "7 And this di free 2¹ not Ton. 


. the complex Ideas of Subftances, whereby Men arbitrarily join Modes to- 
gether in their Minds. I confeſs, my Lord, I know not whit to fy 


| to this, becauſe I do net know what theſe complex Ideas of Subſtan- 


- that follow, which are theſe : For les them kde in their 8 


of Hear, either in leaving out or putting in what doth not to be: 
| and let their Ideas be 


an Horſe, and a Tree, are juft what they were. 


af LR 


1 when by 
8 wy way of ſpeaking of them, it is clear, That they are wendy Gk. 


Man, Horſe, Tree, ? And what, I beſeech your Lordſhip, is 
| _ eation of each of theſe Spe 
_ for? And that complex 


; So that taking Man, as your Lordſhip does here, to ſtand for a kind 


ces are, <obereby Men arbitrarily joi in Modes to rin their Minds. 


But I am apt to think there is a Make the by the Words 


avhat they will, the real EJence if a Man Lia 
The Miſtake I ſpoke of, 1 humbly ſuppoſe i: is this, That 
are here taken to be diſtinguiſhed by their real Fiſence ; 


inguiſhed by their ied Eſſences, and are ſo taken to be, For 
FIR beſeech your Lordſhip, does your Lordſhip mean, when y 
ſay, The real Eſſence of a Man, and an Horſe, and a Tree, but 
there are ſuch Kinds already ſet out by the Signification ofciele Rimes 
nifi- 
k Names, but the complex Idea it ſands ; 
is the nominal Eſſence, and nothing elſe. 


dr fort of Individual:, all which agree in that common complex Idea, 
which that Specifick Name fands for, it is certain that the realEſſence 
. of all the Individuals comprehended under the Specifick Name Man, 


in your ule of it, world be juſt the ſame; let others leave out ot put 


.- Into their complex Idea of Man what they pleaſe ; becauſe the Teal 


. 1 


Eſſenes on Which that unaltered complex Idea, f. e. thoſe Properties 
eee cls to de the ſame. 
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Sun gy 
we eile but "rank things under different Specifick Names, as 
ecing to thoſe abſtract Ideas, of which we have made thoſe 
Gaines the Signs?” And what are the Efſences of thoſe Species, 
ſet"out and marked by Names, but thoſe abſtract Ideas in the 
mind; which are, as it were, the Bonds between particu- 
lar Things that exiſt, and the Names they are to be ranked 
under? And when general Names have any Connection with 
particular Beings, theſe abſtract Ideas are the Medium that 
unites them; ſo that the Eſſences of Species, as diſtinguiſhed 
and denominated by us, neither are, nor can be any thing but 
thoſe He abſtract Ideas we have in our Minds. And 
fore the ſuppoſed real Eſſences of Subſtances, if different from 
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For I take it for granted, That in uſing the Name Man, in this 
lace, your Lordſhip uſes it for that complex Idea which is in your 
N ip's Mind of that Species. - So that your Lordſhip by putting 
it for, or ſubſtituting it in the Place of that complex Idea where you 
Tay the real Eſſence of it is juff as it was, or the very ſame it was, 
does ſuppoſe the Idea it ſtands for, to be ideally the ſame. For if I 
change the Signification of the Word Man, whereby it may not com- 
prebend juſt the ſame Individuals, which in your Lordſhip's Senſe it 
does, but ſhut out ſome of thoſe that to your Lordſhip are Men in your 
 ignification of the Word Man, or take in others to which your Lord- 
ip does not allow the Name Man; I do not think you will fay, that 
- the real Effence of Mar in both theſe Senſes is the ſame. And yet 
"your Lordſhip ſeems to ſay ſo, when you ſay, Ler Men miſtake in the 
_ Complication of their Ideas, either in leaving out or putting in cub 
"doth mot belong to them; and let their Ideas be what they pleaſe, . 
rea R ſence of the Individuals comprehended under the Names annexed 
to theſe Ideas, will be the ſame: For ſo, I humbly conceive, it muſt 
De put, to make out what your Lordſhip aims at. For as your Lord- 
* puts it by the Name of Man, or any other Specifick Name, your 


| ip ſeems to me to ſuppoſe, that that Name ſtands for, and not 
for the ſame Idea, at the ſame time. 3 


20 General Terms. 

aur abſtract Ideas cannot be the Eſſences of the Species we 
rank Things into. For two Species may be one, as rationally, 
as two different Eſſences be the Eſſence of one Species: And 
I demand, what are the Alterations may, or may not be in 4 
Harſe or Lead, without making either of them to be of ano- 
ther Species? In determining the Species of Things by our 


li abſtract Ideas, this is eaſy to reſolve : but if any one will re- 
I gulate himſelf herein, by ſuppoſed real Eſſences, he will, I 
i ſuppoſe; be at a loſs: and he will never be able to know when 


apy thing preciſely ceaſes to be of the Species of a Horſe, or 
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Name to it, makes 2 real, diſtinct kind, whatever the real Eſſence 
{which we know not of any of them) be. n 
And therefore I grant it true what your Lordſhip ſays in the next 


non Efſtnce or Nature of the ſeveral Kinds, are not at all altered by 
them, f. e. That our Thoughts or Ideas cannot alter the real Conſti- 
tutions that are in Things that exiſt, there is nothing more certain, 
But yet it is true, that the Changes of Ideas, to which we annex them, 
can ànd does alter the Signification of their Names, and thereby al- 
ter the Kinds, which by theſe Names we rank and fort them into. 
- Your Lordſhip farther adds, And theſe real Eſſences are unthangeable, . 
1. 6. the internal Conſtitutions are unchangeable. Of what, I beſeech 
your Lordſhips, are the internal Conſtitutions unchangeable.? :Notjof 
any thing that exiſts, but of God alone: for they may be changed 
all as eafily by that Hand that made them, as the internal Frame of 
"a Watch. What then is it that is unchangeable ? The internal Con- 
" itution, or real Eſſence of a Species; which, in plain Eaglid, is 
no more but this, whilſt the ſame Specifick Name, v. g. of Man, 
" Horſe, or Tree, is annexed to, or made the Sign of the ſame abſtract 
complex Idea, under which I rank ſeveral Individuals; it is impoſſible 
but the real Conſtitution on which that unaltered, complex Idea, or 
nominal Eſſence depends, muſt be the ſame, i. e. in other Words, 
where we find all the fame Properties, we have Reaſon to conglude 
there is the ſame real, internal Conſtitution from which thoſe Pro- 
perties flow. e * 1 | 
But your Lordſhip proves the real Eſſences to be unchaygeable, | 
becauſe God makes them, in thoſe following Words: For. however 
© there may happen ſome Variety in Individuals by particular Accidents, 
yer the Fences of Men, and Horſes, and Trees, remain always the 
© ſame ; becauſe they do not depend on the Ideas of Men, but on the Will 
of the Creator, who hath made ſeveral Sorts of Beings. _ A 
It is true, the real Conſtitutions or Eſſences of particular Things 
exittiag, do not depend on the Ideas of Men, but on the Will of the 
Creator; but their being ranked into Sorts, under ſuch and ſuck' 
Names, does depend, and wholly depend, on the Ideas of ki 9 95 
84 2 7 5 
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Words, And let the nominal Eſſence differ never Jo much, the real cm- 


4; General Term. 2 
$34:Norwillany one wonder, that I fay theſe ach diſin 
ences, or abſtract Ideus, (which are the Mea- Hr Idea 7 
ſiures of Name, and the Boundaries of Species) are à iind E 
* the Workmanſhip' of the Underflanding, who con- ſence. | 
fiders, that atleaſt the complex ones are often, IR 
in ſeveral Men, different Collections of fimple Ideas: and there- 
fare that is Covetoujneſs to one Man, which is not fo to another. 
Nay, even in Subſtances, where their abſtract Ideas ſeem to be 
taken from the Things themſelves, they are not conſtantly the 
ſame; no not in that Species, which is moſt familiar to us, and 
with which we have the moſt intimate Acquaintance : It hav- 
ing been more than once doubted, whether the Fetus born of 
a Woman were a Man, even ſo far, as that it hath been deba- 
ted, whether it were, or were not to be nouriſhed and bapti- 
zed : which could not be, if the abſtract Idea or Effence, to 
— which the Name Man belonged, were of Nature's making; 
and were not the uncertain and various Collection of ſimple 
1deas, which the Underſtanding puts together, and then ab- 
ſtracting it, affixed a Name to it. So that in truth, every di- 
Ainet abſtract Idea, is a diſtin? Eſſence: and the Names that 
ſand for ſuch diſtinct Ideas, are the Names of things eſſentially 
different. Thus a Cirele is as eſſentially different from an Oval, 
as a Sheep from a Goat: and Rain is as eſſentially different from 
Snow, as Water from Earth, that abſtract Idea which is the Ex- 
R ſence: of one, being impoſſible to be communicated to the other. 
. And thus any two abſtract Ideas, that in any part vary one from 
another, with two diſtinct Names annexed to them, conſtitute 


two diſtinct Sorts, or, if you pleaſe, Species, as eſſentially dif- 


| 
* ferent as any two of the moſt remote or oppoſite in the World. 
2 | F. 15. But ſince the Efſences of Things are Neal and u. 
4 | thought by ſome, (and not without Reafon) to minal Efence. 
he: be wholly unknown; it may not be amiſs to conſider the ſeve- 
1 ral Significat ions / the Mord Eſſancde. | 
3 Firft, Eſſence may be taken for the Being of any thing, whereby 
it is what it is. And thus the real internal, but generally in Sub- 
e, ances; unknawn Conſtitution of Things, whereon their diſcove · 
er. rable Qualities depend, may be called their Eſſence. This is the 
tr. proper original digniſication of the Word, as is evident from the 
5 | Formation of it; Eſjentia, in its primary Notation, ſignifying pro- 


perly Being. And in this Senſe it is ſtill uſed, when we ſpeak of 
the Eſſence of particular Things, without giving them any Name. 


= Secondly, The Learning and Difputes of the Schools, having 
the been much buſied about Genus and Species, the Word Efſence has 


almoſt loſt its primary Signification; and inftead ef the real Con- 
270% 7 7 ſtitution 
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| cial Oonſtitution of Genus and Sperict. It is true, there is ordi- 
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Ritntion of things, has been almoſt wholly applira to the ; artifi<: 


narily ſuppoſed a real Conſtitution of the ſorts of Things 3 and 


it is paſt doubt, there muſt be ſome real Conſtitution, — 


any Collection of ſimple Idas co · exiſting, muſt. depend. But it. 


| * * evident, that Things are ranked under Names into ſorts 


of Species, only as they 1 to certain abſtract Ideas, to which 


we have annexed thoſe. Names, the Eſenct of each Genus, or 


Sort, comes to be nothing — — which the 
General, or Sertal (if I may have leave ſo to call it from Sort, as 
I do Gereral from Genus) Names ftands for. And this we ſhall 
find to be that which the Word Eſence imports, in its moſt fa- 
miliar uſe. Theſe tyo ſorts of Eſſences, I ſuppoſe; may not un- 
fitly be termed, 1 = Real, — 3 the 1 ” 
. 19. Bettueen the nominal Eſſence, and 
Nr Name, there is ſo near a Connection, that the 
the Nam and Name of. any fort of Things cannot be attribu- 


| nominal Bf- - ted to any particular Being, but what has this 


ſence. - * ice, deb it — that abſtract lite, 
r eof that Name is the Sign. 
| $. 17. Concerning the rell Ellences of corpo- 
Soppeition - - real Subltanens, (to mention thoſe only) there 
that Species. are are, if I miſtake not, two Opinions. The one is 


 diflingwibed by of thoſe, who uſing the Word Eſſence ſor they 


their N know not what, fuppdſe a certain Number of 


| es uſeleſs... thoſe Eſſences, according to which all-natural 


things are made, and wherein they do enactly 


| everyone of oe, and fo become of this or that Spe- 
cies. The other, and more rational Opinion, is of thoſe, Who 


look on all natural things to have a real, but unknown Conſti- 


tution of their inſenſible Parts, n thoſe ſenſible 


Qualities, which ſerve us to diſtinguiſh them: one from another, 
according as we have Occaſion to rank them into ſorts, under 
common Denominations. The former of theſe Opinions, which 
ſuppoſes theſe Eſſences, as a certain Number of Forms or "Molds, 
wherein: all natural Things that exiſt, are caſt, and do equally 


| partake, as I imagine, very much perplexed the Kno 


of natural Things. The frequent ProduQtions of . in 
all the Species of Animals, and of Changeli and other 
ſtrange Ales of human Birth, carry with them ineulties not 
poſſible to conſiſt with this Hypot baſis: ſince it is as impoſſible, 
that two things, partaking exactly of the ſame real Eſſence, 
ſhould have different Properties, as that two Figures —— 
in the ſame real Eſenct 9 ſhould. 8 

rroprties. 
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of Us, is fo whilly 1ſeleſt, and unſervi 


© is therefore its noininal 
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| „ But were there nv" other Reaſon againſt it, yet 
he Tein ji, that cumut be tnown ; and the mak · 
ing then ne to de that which diftinguiſdes the deere 


to any part of 
out Knowledge, that that alone were ſufficient to make us 


it by, and content ourſelves with ſuch Eſſences of the A 


Species of Things, as come within the reach of our Know- 


ledge; which, when ſeriouſſy confidered, will be found, as 1 
have ſaid, to be nothing elſe but thoſe abſtract complex lune, 
to Jg we 1 Pager _— Names. 

I 2s di ed into 
Neminal Raal, we ny farther ablerve that oF "i 
in the Species of fimple Ideas and Mader, they are tbe fame in 
whodys the ſame: But in Subfances always quite ſimple Ideas 


Ae. Thus a Figure, including a Space be- and Mieder, dif- 


een three Lines, is the real as well as nominal erent in Sub- 
Eſfente of a Triangle; Ae * the ab- Hances. 


2 Idea to whic Name is annexed, but the ve- 


ry Efſetia or Being, 2 the ls itſelf, that F oundation from 


which all its n flow, and to which they are all inſepa- 
born emer But it is far otherwiſe concerning that rcel 


„Which makes the Ring on my Finger, wherein 


theſe two Eſſences are apparently different. For it is the real 
Conſtitution of its inſenſible Parts, on which depend all thoſe 


Properties of Colour, Weight, Fuſibility, Fixedneſs, &c. which 
takes it to be Gold, or owe it a right to that Name, Which 


Since nothing can be called 
Gall, but what has a Conformity of Qualities to that abſtract 


complex Idea, to which that Name is annexed. But this Di- 


: RinTon of Eſſences, belonging particularly to Subſtances, we 


, when'we come to conſider their Names, have an occaſion 


: t treat of more fully. 


F. 19. That ſuch 40 fra Ideas, with Names wy ＋ ences in- 


5 "ey as we have been ſpeaking of, are E/ſmces, generable and 
may farther appear by what we are told concern- incorruptible. 

V ing Eſſences, viz. that they are all ingenerable and incorrup- 
tible. Which cannot be true of the real Conſtitutions of 
Things, which begin and periſh with them. All things, that 
exiſt, beſides their Author, are all liable to Change; eſpecial- 
ly thoſe Things we are acquainted with, and have ranked into 
Bands., under diſtint Names or Enſigns. Thus that which 
. was Graſs to-day, is to-morrow the Fleſh of a Sheep; and 

within few Days after, becomes part of a Man: In all which, 
| "andthe lite 3 it is evident, their real Eſſence, i. e. that 


C4 Con- 


itution, whereon-the Properties of theſe ſeveral things den 
nded, is . d Periſhes with them. But Z{ſences. 
eing taken for Ideas, eftabliſhed, in the Mind, with Names 
innexed” to them, they are ſuppoſed, to, remain fleadily the, 
fame, whatever Mutations the particular Subſtances are liable, 
to. For whatever becomes 7 Alexander and. Bucephalys,. the 
Ideas to which Man and Herſe are annexed, are ſuppoſed ne- 


verthelefs to remain in the, feine; and ſa the Eſſences of. thoſe 
Species are preſerved whole aps ace en whatever Changes 
RN 


* 
, o 


"7 


: 


„ 


happens to any, or all of .thg Individuals of tee Species... 
this means the E//ence of a Sp.cies relts lafe and intire, without 
the Exiſtence of ſo much as one Individual of that kind... For 
were there now no Circle exiſting any Where in the Word. ( $ 
perhaps that Figure exiſts not any where cxa&tly marked our, 
yet the Idea annexed to that Name would. Hot ceaſe_to. be 
what it js ;_nor.ceaſe to be as a Pattern, to determine which of - 
the particular Figures we meet with, have, 6r have pot a Right 
to the Name Cree, and fo to thew which of them, by having 
that Eſſence, was of that Species. And tho“ there neither were, 
nor Bad been in Nature fuch a Beaſt as an Unwarn, por ſych. 
a Fiſh as a Mermaid ; yet ſuppoſing thoſe, Names to ſtand for 
complex abſtract Ideas, that contained no RO in tbem; 
the ft of 2 Mermeid is us intelligible as that.of þ, Mong. 
and the Idea of an Unicorn,” as certain, ſteady and permanent,.. 
as that of .a Horſe. From what has been Taid, it is evident, 
that the Doctrine of the Immutability of Eſſences, prpves them 
to be only abſtract Ideas; and is founded on the Relation el | 
bliſked between them, and certain Sounds as Signs of them, 
and will always be true, as long as the ſame Name can have 
CCC 
S. 20. To conclude, This is that, which in 
Recapitulation. ſhort I would fay, (viz.) That all the great Bu- 
ig ſineſs of Genera and Species, and their Eſſences, 
- amounts to no more but this, That Men making abſtract Ideas, 
and ſettling them in their” Minds, with Names annexed to 
them, de thereby enable themſelves to conſider Things, and 
diſcourſe of them, as it were in Bundles, for the aller and 
refdier Improvement and Communication of their Knowledge, 
which would advance but flowly, were their Words and 
Thoughts confined only to Particulars, ors err 
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Tg Hough all Words, as T haye ſhewn, 
i ©» ſignify nothing immediately but Names of Sim- 
cells in theMindoftheSpeak- i Ideas,” 
et. yet upon an nearer Survey, we ſhall find that Modes, anddub- 
the Names of Simple Ideas, mixed Modes, (un- Hancet, haus- 
der which I compriſe Relations too,) and natu- ner foes. 
ral Subſtances, baus each "of them ſomething p. are 

culiar, and different from the other. For Example 
FS. 2. Fit, The Names of Simple Ideas, and  Firft, Names 
SubRances, with the abſtract Ideus in the Mind, 9/ Simpleldeas 
- which they immediately ſignify, intimate alſo | aud Sabftances 

| fome rial "Exiſtence, from which was derived ata 74 
theit-original Pattern. But the Names of mird ' © *fence. 
Maides, terminate in the Idea that is in the Mind, and lead not 
the Thoughts any farther, as we ſhall ſee more at large in the 
fol's in Chapter. | 3 1155 12 l 

| 3 Secondly, The Names of Simple Ideas Secondly, 
and Modes, ſignify always the real, as well as Names of Sim- | 
nominal Eſſence of their. Species, But the Names pit Lee and 
of natural Sbfence, fenſy rarely, it over, any Mode fell 
thing but barely the nominal Eſſences of thoſe ae 
Species, as we ſhall ſhew in the Chapter that 77 cnt 


2 qreats of the: Names of Subſtances in particular. Ehn. 
F. 4. Thirdly, The Names of Simple Ideas Thirdly, Names 
5 are not capable of any Defiitions ; the Names of of Simple Ideas 
l all complex Idas are, It has not, that I know, undefinable. 
Pac been yet obſerved by any body, what Words are, and 


2 what are not capable of being defined: the want whereof 
is (as J am apt to think) not ſeldom the occaſion of great wrang- 
0 ling and Obſcurity in Men's Diſcourſes, whilft- ſome demand 
d Definitions of Terms that cannot be defined; and others think, 
G they ought to reſt ſatisfied in an Explication made by a more 
Bo. general Word, and its Reſtriction, (or to ſpeak in Terms of Art, 
d by a Genus and Difference,) when even after ſuch Definition 
made according to Rule, thoſe who hear it, have often no 

ah: more a clear Conception of the meaning of the Word, than they 
p. had before. This at leaſt, I think, that the ſhewing what Words 
ab are, and what are not capable of Definitions, and wherein conſiſts 
a good Definition, is not wholly beſides our preſent Purpoſe ; and 
wo perhaps, 


20 
1 oy . will 4 0 N * ET * =—_ i 
and our Ideas, = dfere x more pricatr Confer, Mo 
S. 5. T will not here trouble myſelf, to prove 
| 3 "_ 3 
6 „ in in which it will viſibly lead us 
Fenty would be a into, if we ſhould allow, tar a Names — 
Proof in in- defined. For if the Terms of one 9 
finitum, + were fill to be defined by another, 
1 — — 
the tion of our why can 
and hers Jem be defnad, and which they are. , 


| 6. I think, it is agreed, that a Definition is 
" What a De- noting ole —— of one 
hows 9 5 other not fmnenimous Terms. The 


| the Meas are made to ſtand 
eee Term is then 


any 
Dewed, vt the Word is defined, many. other Words the Iden 
it is matle the Sign of, and arinexet to in the Mind of the 
| is as it were repreſented, ot ſet before the view of 
another; wy thus its Signification aſcertained, - This is the 


. only uſe and end of Definitions ; — e: the only Mea 
| ſure of what is, or ib 2. 1 


| being eie 1 ſay, dat the 
* Simple ideen Nomes of $ inple Ideas, and thoſe only, are in- 
wi N 5 8 capable of being defined. The Reaſom 'whereof is 
f this, That the eee of a. Definition, 
— en Ideas, they can al by no means re- 
which has no Compolition at zl: And there- 
ſore a Definition, which is properly nothing but the Thewing' the 
meaning of one Word by ſeveral — not 9 Hers each the 
fans thing, can in the Names of Sitnple Ideas 
Inſtances ; +8. The not obferving thisDifference in erſte, 
Me. and their Names, has produced that eminent tri- 
ALing in the Schools, which is ſo eaſy to be obſerved in the Defini- 
tions they give us of ſome few of theſe Simple Ideas. For as to the 
greateſt part of them, even thoſe Maſters of Definitions were fain 
to leave them untouched, merely by the Impoſſibility they found 
in it. What more exquiſite Jargon could the Wit of Man invent, 
than this Definition, The a of a Being in Power, as far forth 
4 in Power ? which would puzzle any rational Man, to whom 
it was not already known by its famous Abſurdity, to gueſs 
what Word it could ever be ſed to be the Explicatiòn of. 
Tr. Tuly, aging a Dutchman what B be e ſhould have 


| — „ in bis own tht __ 
| Aus 


— Name: Lat dens, 27 
"Liz whe I afk, whether 

underſtood. 
ru pr what Idea — — 


; explain ng 7 5 
who e e ne to nat 

F than if Wy * another? ; 

or what is Paſſage other 2 And if they were 

what Paſſage. was, How better define it than by 

Motion? For is it not at and iet x9 * 2 

Paſage i 15 4. Marian rom A to another, as 8 

11 Paſſage; & c. This is * and not to define, when 

wwe change two Words of the ſam 7 — fication one for ano 
ther ; which when one is n than the other, may 
ſerve to diſcover what Iden the unknown ſtands for; but is v 
far from a Definition, 1 we will ſay, every El 7rd 

1 . 5 Word, it an- 

ſwers, and that Motion is the Definition of Motus. Nor will 


7 

e 

f 

4 

* 

. the ſucce ation. of the Parts of the Superficies one Be- 

4 — 8 aut her, which the igen 15 

is ni 

n 


in the Nr is the Definition of 


e us, prove 2 


q Af of Perſpicuons, as far A. as Ps om Light, 
6 3 pal Perak Definition of a Simple Lea; 
_ which tho' not more abſurd than the former of Motion, yet be- 
* - trays its Uſcleſlneſs and Inſignificancy more plainly, becauſe Ex- 
the . perience, will eaſily convince any one, that it cannot make the 
+ meaning of the Word Light (which it. 1 to define] at all 


ay, _ underſtood by a blind Man: but the Definition of Motion 5 
tri- pears not at firſt ſight ſo uſeleſs, becauſe it ſcapes this 

. Trial. For this Simple Idea, entering by the Touch as we 8 
the Sight, it is impoſſible to ſuew an Example of any one, who has 
fain no other way to 9368 the Idea of Motion, but barely by the De- 
und - Hnition of that Thoſe who tell us, that bt is a reat 
ent, Number of little Globules, ſtriking briſkly on the bottam of the 
forth Eye, ſpeak more intelligibly than the Schools: but yet. theſe 
dom Words, never ſo well underſtood, would make the Idea, . Word 
rueſs 32 Light ſtands for, no more knowp. to a Man that underſtands it 
of. not before, than if one ſhould. tel] him, that Light was nothing 
have but a Company of little Tennis-ba!ls, which Falles all Day long 


was y n with Rackets againſt ſome Men' 5 Foreheads, whilſt ba 


28 Names of Sinpli Ideas. 
| 2 4 by others. For granting this Explication of the thing to 
e true; yet the Idea of de Laute of Ligbt, if we had — 
ſo exact, would no more give us the Iden of Light itſelf, as it 
is ſuch a particular Perception in us, than the Lea of the Figure 
and Motion of a ſharp Piece of Steel, would give us the Idea of 
that Pain which it is able to cauſe in us. For the Cauſe of any 
Senſation, and the Senſation itſelf, in all the ſimple Ideas of one 
Senſe, are two Ideas; and two Ideas ſo different, and diſtant one 
tron another, that no two can be more fo. ' And therefore 
 thauld'Des Cartes's Globules ftrike ever ſo long on the Retina. 
of à Man, who was blind by a Gutta Serena, he would thereby 
never have 2 of Light, or any thing approaching to it, 
though he underſtogd what little Globules were, and what ſtrik- 
ing on another Body was, ever ſo well. And therefore the Car- 
t:f.ans very well diſtinguiſh between that Light which is the 
wſe of that Senſation in us, and the Idea which is produced 
in us by it, and is that which is properly Light. 
"Simple Ideas F. 11. Simple Ideas, as has been ſhewn, are on- 
why wndefinable ty to be got by thoſe Impreſſions Objects them- 
Farther xplain- felves make on our Minds, by the proper Inlets 
ek. appointed to each fort, If they ate not received 
this way, all the Vords in the World, made uſe of to explain, or 
define any of their Names, will never be able to produce in us the: 
Idea it flands fir. For Words being Sounds, can produce in 
us no other Simple Ideas than of thoſe very Sounds; nor excite 
any in us, but by the voluntary Connexion which is known - 
to be between them, and thoſe Simple Ideas, which common Uſe... 
has made them Signs of. He that thinks otherwiſe, let him try if 
any Words can give him the Taſte of a Pine-Apple, and make 
him haye the true Idea of the Reliſh of that celebrated delicious 
Fruit. So far as he is told it has a reſemblance with any Taſtes. 
whereof he has the Ideas already in his Memory, imprinted there 
by ſenſible Objects, not Strangers to his Palate, fo far may he 
approach that reſemblance in his Mind. But this is not giving 
us that Idea by a Definition, but exciting in us other Simple 
Ideas, by their known Names; which will be ſtill very different 
from the true Taſte of that Fruit itſelf. In Light and Colours, 
and all other Simple Ideas, it is the ſame thing: For the Sig- 
nification of Sounds, is not natural, but only impoſed and arbi- 
trary. And no Definition of Light, or Redneſs, is more fitted 
or able to produce either of thoſe Ideas in us, than the Sound 
Light, or Red, by itſelf. For to hope to produce an Idea of 
Light, or Colour, by a Sound, however formed, is to expect that 
Sounds ſhould be viſible, or Colours audible ; and to make ow | 
Es 4 
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Ears do the Office of all the other Senſes. Which is all one as to 
iy. that we might Taſte, Smell and See by. the Ears: a ſort 
of Philoſophy worthy only of Sancho Panca, who had the Fa- 
culty to ſee Dulcinea by Hearſay. And therefore he that has not 
before received into his Mind, by the proper Inlet, the ſimple 
Idea which any Word ſtands for, can never come to know the 
Signification of that Word, by. any other Words or Sounds 
whatſoever put together, according to any Rules of. Definition. 
The only way is, by applying to his Senſes the proper Object; 
and fo producing that Idea in him, for which he has learned 
the Name already. A ſtudious blind Man, who had mightily 
beat his Head about viſible Objects, and made uſe of the Ex- 
plication of his Books and Friends, to underſtand thoſe Names 
of Light and Colours, which often came in his way; bragged 
one Day, That he now underſtood what Scarlet ten de 
Upon which his Friend demanding, what Scarlet was? The 
blind Man anſwered, it was like the Sound of a Trumpet. 
Juft ſuch an Underſtanding, of the Name of any other fimple 
Idea will he haye, who hopes to get it only from a Definition, 
or other Words made uſe of to explain it. e 
F. 12. The Caſe is quite otherwiſe in complex © The Contrary 
Ideas; which conſiſting of ſeveral ſimple ones, it Henved in com- 
is in the Power of Words, ſtand ing for the ſeveral plex Ideas, &y 
12zas,that make thatCompoſition,to imprint com- nflances of a 
plex eas in the Mind, which were never there Statue and 
before, and ſo make their Names be underſtood. | Rainbow. 
In ſuch Collections of Ideas, paſſing under one Name, Deffniti- 
en, or the teaching the Signification of one Word, by everal 
others, has place, and may make us underſtand the Names of 
Things, which never came within the reach of our Senſes ; 
and frame Ideas ſuitable to thoſe in other Men's Minds, when 
they uſe thoſe Names: provided that none of the Terms of the 
Definition ſtand for any ſuch ſimple Ideas, which he to whom 
the Explication is made, has never yet had in his Thought. 
Thus the Word Statue may be explained to a blind Man by 
other Words, when Picture cannot, his Senſes having given him 
the Idea of Figure, but not of Colours, which therefore Words 
cannot excite in him. This gained the Prize to the Painter, 
againſt the Statuary ; each of which contending for the Excel- 
lency of his Art, and the Statuary bragging, that his was to be 
preferred, becauſe it reached farther, and even thoſe who had 
loſt their Eyes, could yet perceive the Excellency of it. The 


Painter agreed to refer himſelf to the Judgment of a blind Man; 
who being brought where there was a Statue made by the one, 


and a Picture drawn by the other; he was firſt led to the Statue, 


in 


36% aner of Sp tas 
In which” Br "traced" with dis anz al the Ligen of 6 Y 


Face and Body ; 3 and with great Admiration, applauded the ol 711 
of the Workman Bir dSne de to the PRE. Fo 
Hand Hid' u 21 . told, That he now touched jo 
and then the Forehead, Eyes, Noſe, r. as his Hand moved 
an the Parts of the Piture on the'Cloth, without Finding ny 
the leaſt Diſtinction: Whereupoi he cried out, that certainly 
at muſt needs be à very Aimirabſe and vine Piece 
rkmanſhip, which could repreſent to them all wol Pe A > 
whore! he cou dneither feel nor perceive any ting. 
„He that ſhould uſe the Word Rainbaw to one who 
| 55 thoſe Colours, but yet had never ſeen that Age 
would; by enumerating the Figure, ee Poſition, and An 
Order of the Colours, fo. Well Ae that chat it might 
bag pen underftood. But yet that Ber be w exat 
perfect ſoever, would never DI a blind Man ande ke 
it; becauſe ſeveral of the ſimple” Ideas that make that 1 188 
one, being ſuch as he never received'by Senfation and Expe 
rence, no Words are able to excite them in his Ming.- 
n 5 Hue Ron wines as has been lewd; 
mes of on ot by Experience, 
RD On OR Sole Periph. 


complex Ideas which are proper to produce in 9 1 
"when tobe ons. When by this means we bave gur Minds 
maile teln - 


3 red with them, and know the Names for the, 
: giblebyWords then we are in à condition tg de ne, and 

tion. to, underſtand the Names of complex Ideas, that are dtc 
up of them. But when any term ſtands for a ſimple Idea, that 
2 Man has never yet had in his Mind, it is fible by any 
Words, to make known its meaning to him. en any term 
ſtands for an Idea a Man is acquainted — det iS ignorant, 
that that term is the Sign of it, there another Name, of the fame 
Lea which he has been accuſtomed to, may make him under- 
"Rand its Meaning. But in no caſe whatſoever, Is any Name, 
of any ſimple Idea, capable of a De nition. © 

e F. 15. Nurthh, But though OY Names of 

a 2 ir fenple fanple Ideas wr not the help 2 Definition to 
| ou a determine their Nignifieation”; ; yet that hinders 
| Fg not, but that the ey are generally leſs doubt} and 
uncertain, "than thoſe of mixed Modes and Subſtances. Becauſe 
they ſtanding only for one ſimple Perception, Men, for the moſt 
part eaſily — perfectly agree in their Signification: And there 
1s little room for miſtake and wrangling about their meaning. 
He that knows once that Whitenefs is the Name of that Co- 
2, Jour he has obſerved i in Snow, or Milk, will not be apt to 'miſ- 


v apply 


10 the ſummum Genus. 


| only the Way they get into the Mind. For when Mute, Red, 
Yellow, are all comprehended under the Genus or Name Colour, 


* 
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> oro ſimple eas. to put 
doubtfulneſs in the Names of mixed ode: nor kau 


but an unknown real Eſſence, with Properties depending theres 

on, the preciſe Number whereof ate alſo. unknown, which 
makes the Difficulty in the Names of Subſtances. But on the 
contrary, in funple Ideas the whole Si tion of the Name 


is known at once, and conſiſts not of Parts, whereof more or 


bring pra in, the Idea may be varied, and ſo the Signifi- 
8 5525 2 Th be obſcure or og os 

I „This farther ma obſerved, H 
e e Ideas and chen Names, that Ideas 172 


© (ney few - Aſcents in N Predica - Aſcents in linea 
— 5 (as al) frm th the _—— bell 
that the loweſt Species being bi 155 75 e ele lle nothing can 
ut one P > 
be left out of it, that fo the difference being taken away, it may 
agree with ſome other thing in one Idea common to them both; 
en having one Name is the Genzs of the other two: v, g: 
a be ſt ant of ee Wks 09g Bs 
to make agree in one common Appearance, Ve 
Lain, ms as Rationality being left out of the 
a of makes it agree with Brute, in the more 
Idea and Name of Anima 1 when to avoid un- 
jokes Enumerations, Men would com 8 both not 
d,. and ſeveral other ſuch ſimple Ia, under one 
ame, they have been fain to do it by a Word which 


it ſignifies no more, but ſuch Ideas as are produced in the Mind 
only by the Sight, and have entrance only through the Eyes, 


And when they would frame yet a more general Term, to 
. comprehend. both Colours and Sounds, and the like ſimple Ideas, 


they 901 it by a Word that ſignifies all ſuch as come into the Mind 


| on by one "Senſe : And fo the general term Quality, in its ordi- 


Acceptation, comprehends Colour, Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, 
tangible valities, with Diſtinction from Extenſion, Num- 


ber, Motion, Pleaſure, and Pain, which make Impreffions on 
the Mind, and introduce their Ideas by more Senſes than one. 


* ' Sixth) /y,. The Names of fimple Ideas, Sit 
and mixed Modes, bave alſo this inf 


mple Ideas 


1 Alken That thoſe of mixed Mages ſtand Bardfar N. 


- Named mixed Modes.” 
ver ar al e for Ideas perfectiy arbitrary :- Thoſe l 


fances, are not perfectly ſo: but veſer to a. 


Paitern, aha with ſome | oy and thoſe of fimple Ideas ar 
perfectly taken from the Exiſtence of Things, and are nor ar. 
litrary at all: Which what difference it makes in the Signi- 
fications of their Names, we ſhall ſee in the following Chapters. 
5 he N —_ MY GI foal dere _ 
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R CHAP. wy 2 
Of the N ames 15 mixed Modes 4 Relations. 


6 f. | "HE Nazkes of "mixed Modes be 


Thy tend fr et. ing general, they ſtand as has 
ebſira? Ideas, 10 deen thewrt, for Sorts of Sy es of 
e Things , each of which has its peculiar Effence. 
Hal Names.” Effences of theſe Species alſo, as has beer 


ſhewed, are nothing but the abſtract Idea in the Mind, to 
which the Name is annexed. Thus far the Names and Eſ- 
fences of mixed Modes, having nothing but what is common to 
them with other ear: But i F we take a little nearer ſurve 
them, we ſhall find that they have ſomething peculiar, 
perhaps may deſerve our Attention. 
$. 2. The firſt Particularity I ſhall obterve in 
Fir, The Ideas them is, that the abſtract Ideas, or, if you pleaſe, 
they flend for, the Eſſences of the ſeveral Species of mixed 
are made by the Modes, are made by the Underſianding, _— 
Underſtanding. in they differ from thoſe of fimple Ideas: 
which ſort, the Mind has no Power to make any one, but 
only receives ſuch as are preſented to it, by the real Exiſtence | 
h of Things operating. upon it. | | 
3. In the next Place, theſe Eſſence: bf the 
8 2 Specizs of mixed Modes, are not only mage by 
arbitrarily, © the Mind, but made very arbitra*ily, made 
and without without Patterns, or reference to any real Exiſt- 
Patterns. ene. Wherein they differ from thoſe of Sub- 
ſtances, which carry with them the Suppoſition of ſome real 
Being, from which they are taken, and to which they are con- 
formable. But in its complex Ideas of mixed Modes, the Mind 
Lakes a Liberty not to follow the Exiſtence of Things exactly 
It unites and retains certain Collections, as ſo many diſtin 
Specifick Ideas, whilſt others, that as often occur in —_— 
- 


Mind, in theſe of mixed Modes, 


* 


as * * x 6, ” | = "I IT" * 
N 
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1d are.as plainly ſuggeſted by outward Things, paſs neg 
without particular Names or Specifications. Nor does the 


Subſtances, examine them by th 


GY <©f+ 
. 


. fuch a Collection into one complex Idea, that makes 
the 


nanſhip of the Mind; and conſequently, that the Species 
themſelves are of Mens making. 

* C..5, No body can doubt, but-that theſe Idea: der Schnee 
of mixed Modes, are made by a voluntary Cal- Evidentiy ar- 
lection of Ideas put together in the Mind, inde. Bram. | that 
pendent from any original Patterns in Nature, the ** ta 2 
who will but reflect, that this ſort of complex rige 
Ideas may be made, abſtracted, and have Names * A 
given them; and fo a Species be conſtituted before any one 
individual of that Species ever exiſted. Who can doubt but 
the Ideas of. Sacrilege or Adultery, might be framed in the 


Mind of Men, and have Names given them; and ſo theſe 


Species of mixed Modes be conſtituted, before either of them 
was ever committed; and might be as well diſcourſed of, and 
reaſoned about, and as certain Truth diſcovered of them, 


whilſt yet they had no Being but in the Underſtanding, as well 
as now, that they have but too frequently a real Exiſtence 2 
Whereby it is plain, how much the ſorts of mixed Mades are the 
Creatures ef the Underflanding, where they have a Being as 


ſubſervient to all the ends of real Truth and Knowledge, as 


when they really exiſt : And we cannot doubt, but Law-ma- 
Vor. II. 


kers have often made Laws about Species of Actions, which 
| D | | were 
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wete only the Creatures of their own underſtandings : Beings 


that had no other exiſtence, but in their own Minds. And, 1 


think, no body can deny, but that the Reſurreftion was a Spe- 
cies of mixed Medes in the Mind, before it really exiſted. 
— §. 6. To ſee how arbitrarily theſe Eſſences of 
Inflances; mixed Modes are made by the Mind, we need 
Murder, In- but take a view of almoſt any of them. A little 
ceft, Stabb.ng, looking into them, will ſatisfy us, that it is the 
58 Mind, that combines ſeveral ſcattered indepen- 
dent Ideas, into one complex one; and by the common Name 
it gives them, makes them the Eſſence of a certain Species, 
without regulating itſelf by any Connection they have in Na- 
ture. For what greater Connection in Nature, has the Idea of 
a Man, than the Iden of a Sheep, with Killing; that this is 
made a particular Species of Action, ſignified by the word Mur- 
der; and the other not? Or what Union is there in Nature, 
between the lea, of the Relation of a Father, with Killing, 
than that of a Son, or Neighbour ; that thoſe are combined 


into one complex Idea, and thereby made the Eſſence of the 
diſtin Species Parricide, whilſt the other make no diſtin. 


Species at all? But though they have made Killing a Man's 
Father or Mother, a diſtinct Species from Killing his Son, or 
Daughter; yet in ſome other Caſes, Son and Daughter are 
taken in too, as well as Father and Mother; and they are all 
__y comprehended in the ſame Species, as in that of Iacgſt. 

us the Mind in mixed Modes arbitrarily unites into complex 
Ideas, ſuch as it finds convenient; whilſt others that have al- 
together as much union in Nature, are left looſe and never 
combined into one Idea, becauſe they have no need of one 
Name. It is evident then, that the Mind, by its free Choice, 
gives a Connection to a certain Number of Ideas, which in Na- 
ture have no more Union with one another, than others that it 
leaves out: Why elſe is the Part of the Weapon, the beginning 
of the Wound is made with, taken Notice of, to make the 
diſtinct Species called Stabbing, and the Figure and Matter of 
the Weapon left out? I do not ſay this is done without Rea- 
Jon, as we ſhall ſee more by and by; but this I ſay, that it is 
done by the free Choice of the Mind, purſuing its own ends; 
and that therefore theſe Species of mixed Modes are the Work- 


by manſhip of the Underſtanding: and there is nothing more evi- 


dent than that, for the moſt part, in the framing theſe Ideas, 


the Mind ſearches not its Pattertis in Nature, nor refers the 


Heas it makes, to the real Exiſtence of things; but puts ſuch 
together, as may beſt ſerve its own Purpoſes, without tying 
| | it- 


a+. 
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itſelf to a preciſe Imitation of any thing that really exiſts. 

$. 7. But though theſe complex Ideas or 
Eſſences of mixed Mages, depend on the Mind, Butfill ſubſer- 
and are made by it with great Liberty; yet they vient to the end 
are not made at random, and jumbled together Lang nage. 
without any reaſon at all. Though. theſe complex as 
Ideas be not always copied from Nature, yet they are always 
ſuited to the End for which abſtract Ideas are made: And 
though they be Combinations made of Ideas, that are looſe 
enough, and have as little Union in themſelves, as ſeveral 
other, to which the Mind never gives a Connection that com- 
bines them into one Idea; yet they are always made for the 
Convenience of Communication, which is the chief End of Lan- 
guage. The uſe of Language is, by ſhort Sounds to ſignify with 
eaſe and diſpatch general Conceptions; wherein not 1 
dance of Particulars may be contained, but alſo a great Variety 
of independent Ideas collected into one complex one. In the 
making therefore of the Species of mixed Modes, Men have 
had regard only to ſuch Combinations as they had occaſion to 
mention one to another. Thoſe they have combined into di- 
ſtinct complex Ideas, and given names to; whilſt others, that in 
Nature have as near an Union, are left looſe and unregarded. 
For to go no farther than human actions themſelves, if they 
would make diſtinct abſtract Ideas of all the Varieties might 
be obſerved in them, the Number muſt be infinite, and the Me- 
mory confounded with the Plenty, as well as overcharged to 
little Purpoſe. It ſuffices, that Men make and name ſo many 
complex Ideas of theſe mixed Modes, as they find they have 
occaſion to have Names for, in the ordinary occurrence of their 
Affairs. If they join to the Idea of Killing, the Idea of Fa- 
ther or Mother, and ſo make a diſtinſt Species from killing a 
Man's Son, or Neighbour, it is becauſe of the different Hei- 
nouſneſs of the Crime, and the diſtin& Puniſhment is due to the 


murdering a Man's Father or Mother, different from what 


ought to be inflicted on the Murder of a Son or Neighbour; 
and therefore they find it neceſſary to mention it by a diſtinct 
Name, which is the end of making that diſtinct Combination. 
But though the Ideas of Mother and Daughter, are ſo different- 
ly treated, in reference to the Idea of Killing, that the ove is 
joined with it to make a diſtinct abſtract Idea with a Name, 
and fo a diſtinct Species, and the other not; yet, in reſpect of 
carnal Knowledge, they are both taken in under Incgſt; and 
that ſtill for the ſame convenience of expreſſing under one 
Name, and reckoning of Species, ſuch uriclean Mixtures 
2 as 
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as have a. peculiar turpitude beyond others; and this to avoid 


Circutnlocutions, and tedious Deſcriptions. 


F. 8. A moderate Skill. in different 
Whereof the ges, will eaſily ſatisfy one of the Truth of this, 
intranſlatable it being ſo obvious to obſerve great ſtore of 
Words of di- Nordi in one Language, which have not any 


verſe Langua- 


that an them in another, Which plainl 

eis are aof. 3 thoſe of one Country, E, ther 
Cuſtoms and Mauner of Life, have found pag to mobs 
ſeveral complex Leas, and give Names a es ch 
others never collected into ſpecifick Ideas. ena not 
have happened, if theſe Species were the Ready ay Wn 
fp of Nature; and not Collections made and abſtracted by 
the Mind, in order to naming, and for the convenience of. 

nication. The Terms of our Law, which are nat 
empty Sounds, will hardly find Words that anſwer them in the. 
Spaniſb or Tralian, 1 no ſcanty. Languages; ; much leſs, I think, 
could any one tranſlate them into the Carrithee, or W: flae 


Tongues: And the Verſura of the Romans or Corban of the 
| FL have no Words in other Languages es to anſwer 1 25 I 


eaſon whereof is plain, from wh been ſaid. Nay, 

if we will look a little more nearly into this Matter, and exactly 
compare different Languages, we ſhall find wy though they 
have Words, which. in Tranſlations and Dictionaries, are ſup- 
poſed to anſwer one another; yet there is ſcarce one of ten, 
amongſt the Names of complex. Ideas, eſpecially of mixed 
Modes, that ſtands for the ſame preciſe Idea, which, the Word 
does that in Dictionaries it is rendered by. There are no Idea: 
more common, and leſs compounded, than the Meaſures of 
Time, Extenſion, and Wei right ; ; and the Latin Names Hora, 
Pes, Libra, are without Difficulty . * by the Englib 
Nance, Hour, Foot, and Pound: But yet there is nothing more 
evident, than that the Ideas a Roman annexed to theſe Latin 

es, were very far different from thoſe which an Engjj 

man expreſſes by thoſe Engliſh ones. And if either of theſe 
ſhould make uſe of the Meaiures that thoſe of the other Lan- 
guage del by their Names, he would be quite out in his 
account. eſe are too ſenſihle Proofs to be doubted; and we 
ſhall find this much more. fo, in the Names of more abſtract 
and compounded Ideas; ſuch as are the greateſt part of thoſe. 


which make up Moral Diſcourſes : Whoſe Names, when Men 


come curiouſly to compare with thoſe they are tranſlated into, 
in other Languages, they will find very few, of them exactly to 
e in the whole extent of their e 


8. 9; 


* 


ſ 
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F. 9. The Reaſon why I take ſo particular 
Notice of this, is, that we may not be miſtaken This Seu 
about Genera, and Species, and their Eſences, Species to be . 
as if they were Things regularly and conſtantly *. Com- 
made by Nature, and had a real Exiſtence in ,, 
Things; when they appear, upon a more wary Survey, to be 
nothing . elſe but an Artifice of the Underſtanding, for the ea- 
ſier ſignifying ſuch Collections of Ideas, as it ſhould often have 
occaſion to communicate by one general Term; under which 


, diverſe Particulars, as far forth as they agreed to that abſtra& 


1d:a, might be comprehended, And if the doubtful. Signifi- 
cation of the Word Species, may make it ſound harſh to ſome, 
that I ſay, that the Species of mixed Modes are made by the 
Underſtanding : yet I think, it can by no body be denied, 
that it is the Mind makes thoſe abſtract Complex Ideas, to which 
ſpecifick Names are given- And if it be true, as it is that 
the Mind. makes the Patterns, for ſorting and naming of Things, 
T leave it to be conſidered, who makes the Boundaries of the 
Sort or Species; ſince with me, Species and Sort have no other 
difference than that of a Latin and Engliſh Idiom. | 
§. 10. The near Relation that there is between FOOT 
Sbeciet, Eſſences, and their general Name, at In mixed 
leaſt in mixed Modes, will farther appear, when Modes, it is the 
we conſider, that it is the Name that ſeems to Name that ties 


preſerve thoſe Eſſences, and give them their laſt- „ Combina- 
ing Duration. For the Connection between the tion together, 


looſe Parts of thoſe complex Ideas, being made 2 makes ita 
by the Mind, this Union, which has no parti- eien. 
cular Foundation in Nature, would ceaſe again, were there not 


| ſomething that did, as it were, hold together, and keep the 


Parts from ſcattering, Though, therefore it be the Mind that 
makes the Collection, is is the Name which is, as it were, the 
Knot that ties them faſt together, What a vaſt Variety of 
different Ideas, does the Word Triumphus hold together, and 
deliver to us as one Species? Had this Name been never made, 
or quite Joſt, we might, no doubt, have had Deſcriptions of 
what paſſed in that Solemnity : But yet, I think, that which 
holds thoſe different Parts together, in the Unity of one com- 
plex Idea, is that very Word annexed to it; without which, 
the ſeveral Parts of that would no more be thought to make 
one thing, than any other Shew, which having never been made 
but once, had never been united into one complex Idea, un- 
der one Denomination. How much therefore, in mixed 
Modes, the Unity neceſſary to any Eſſence depends on the 
| | D 3 Mind; 
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Mind ; and how much the continuation and fixing of that Uni- 
ty depends on the Name in common Uſe annexed to it, Ileave 
to be conſidered by thoſe who look upon Eſſences and Species 
as real eſtabliſhed Things in Nature. | 

FS. 11. Suitable to this we find, that Men, ſpeaking of mixed 
Modes, ſeldom imagine or tak: any other for Species of them, 
but fuch as are ſet out ly Name: Becauſe they being of Man's 
making only in order to naming, no ſuch Species. are taken 
Notice of, or ſuppoſed to be, unleſs a Name be joined to it 
as the Sign of Man's having combined into one Idea ſeveral 
looſe ones; and by that Name, giving a laſting Union to the 
Parts, which would otherwiſe ceaſe to haye any, . as ſoon as the 
Mind laid by that abſtract Idea, and ceaſed actually to think 
on it. But when a Name is once annexed to it, wherein the 


Parts of that complex Idea have a ſettled and permanent Uni- 


on; then is the Eſſence, as it were, eſtabliſhed, and the 
Species looked on as compleat. For to what Purpoſe ſhould the 
Memory charge itſelf with ſuch Compoſitions, unleſs it were 
by Abſtraction to make them general? And to what purpoſe 
make them general, unleſs it were, that they might have ge- 
neral Names, for the convenience of Diſcourſe, and Communi- 
cation? Thus we ſee, that killing a Man with a Sword, or a 


. Hatchet, are looked on as no diftin& Species of Action: But 


if the Point of the Sword firſt enter the Body, it paſſes for a 
diſtinct Species, where it has a diſtint Name, as in England, 
in whoſe Language it is called Stabbing: But in another Gon, 
try, where it has not happened to be ſpecified under a peculiar 
Name, it paſſes not for a diftin& Specres. But in the Species 
of corporeal Subſtances, though it be the Mind that makes 
the nominal Eſſence : yet ſince thoſe Ideas, which are combi- 
med in it, are ſuppoſed to have an Union in Nature, whether 
the Mind joins them or no, therefore thoſe are looked on as 
diſtinct Species, without any Operation of the Mind, either 
abſtracting, or giving a Name to that complex Ide. 
8. 12. Conformable alſo to what has been ſaid 
For the Ori- concerning the Eſſences of the Species of mixed 
ginals of mixed Modes, that they are Creatures of the Un- 
Modes, aue look derſtanding, rather than the Works of Nature: 
no farther than Conformable, I fay, to this, we find, that their 
the Mind,wbich Names lead our Thoughts to the Mind, and no 
„ een farther. When we ſpeak of Fuftice, or Grati- 
2 1 if the tude, we frame to ourſelves no Imagination of 
Underflanding. any thing exiſting, which we would conceive ; 
£4. but our Thoughts terminate in the abſtyact Idea: 

(IPA : of 


f 
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of thoſe Virtues, - and look not farther ; as they do, when we 


| ſpeak of a Horſe, or Iron, whoſe Specifics Ideas we conſider 


not, as barely in the Mind, but as in things themſelves, which 
afford the original Patterns of thoſe /deas. But in mixed 
Modes, at leaſt the moſt conſiderable Parts of them, which are 
moral Beings, we. conſider the original Patterns, as being in 


the Mind; and to thoſe we refer for the diſtinguiſhing of par- 


ticular Beings under Names. And hence I think it is, That 


| theſe Eſſences of the Species of mixed Modes, are by a more 


particular Name called Notions ; as by a peculiar Right apper- 
taining to the Underſtanding, | | 
98. 13. Hence likewiſe we may learn, Dy the Their being 
complex Ideas of mixed Mages are commonly more made by the. 
compounded and decompeunded, than th:ſe if na- OUn*erftanding 

tural Subſtances. Becauſe they being the Work- ih Pal. 
manſhip of the Underſtanding, purſuing only“ 3 the 
its own ends, and the conveniency of expreſſing _—_ D 
in ſhort thoſe Ideas it would make known to %% 4 9 

* N : pounded. 

another, does with great Liberty unite often in- | 
to one abſtract Idea Things that in their Nature have no co- 
herence ; and ſo under one Term, bundle together a great Va- 
riety of compounded and decompounded 7geas. Thus the Name 
of gilden, what a great mixture of independent Ideas of Per- 
ſons, Habits, Tapers, Orders, Motions, Sounds, does it con- 

tain in that complex one, which the Mind of Man has arbi- 
trarily put together, to expreſs by that one Name? Whereas 
the complex Ideas of the Sorts of Subſtances are uſually made 

up of only a ſmall Number of ſimple ones; and in the Species 
of Animals, theſe two, viz. Shape and Voice, commonly make 


the whole nominal Eſſence. 


§. 14. Another thing we may obſerve from Names of 
what has been faid, is, that the Names. of mixed mixed Modes 
Modes always fignify (when they have any Maud always 
determined Signification ) the real Eſſences of mor tbeir r cal 
their Species. For thefe abſtract Ideas, bei Effexces 
the Workmanſhip of the Mind, and not refeffed to the real 
Exiſtence of Things, there is no Suppoſition of any thing more 
ſignified by that Name, but barely that complex Idea, the 
Mind itſelf has formed, which is all it would have expreſſed 
by it; and is that on which all the Properties of "the Species 
depend, and from which alone they all flow: and ſo in theſe 
the real and nominal Eſſence is the ſame; which, of what Con- 
cernment ĩt is to the certain Knowledge of general Truth, we 
ſhall ſee hereafter. - 9 « 
e D 4 §. 15. 
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3 . $. 15. This alſo may ſhew us the Reaſon, 
* why fir the meli part the "Names ' of mixed 
ag ee, Modes ars got, before the Ideas they fand for ate 
4 Aug Perfect known. Becauſe there being no Species 
pf theſe ordinarily taken Notice of, but what 
have Names; and thoſe Species, or rather their Eſſences, being 
abſtract complex Ideas made arbitrarily by the Mind, it is con- 
venient, if not neceſſary, to know the Names, before one 
endeavour to frame theſe complex Ideas: unleſs a Man will fill 
his Head with a Company of abſtract complex 1deas, which 
others having no Names for, he has nothing to do with, but 
to lay by and forget again. I confeſs, that in the Beginning 
of Languages, it was neceſſary to have the Idea, before one 
gave it the Name: And ſo it is ſtill, where making a new 
complex Idea, one alſo, by giving it a new Name, makes a 
new Word. But this concerns not Languages made, which 
have generally pretty well provided for Ideas, which Men have 
frequent Occaſion to have, and communicate: And in ſuch, I 
ask whether it be not the ordinary Method, that Children 
learn the Names of mixed Modes, before they have their 
Ideas? What one of a thouſand ever frames the abſtract Idea 
of Ghry and Ambition before he has heard the Names of 
them? In ſimple Ideas and Subſtances I grant it is otherwiſe; 
which being ſuch Ideas, as have a real Exiſtence and Union in. 
Nature, the Ideas, or Names, are got one before the other, 
k 5 F. 16. What has been ſaid here of 5 
Reaſon of my Modes, is with very little difference a plicable 
| ws Ke ge alſo to Relations; which ſince ever him- 
a behul. ſelf may obſerve, I may ſpare myſelf the Pains 
to enlarge on: eſpecially, ſince what I have here ſaid concern - 
ing Words in this third Book, will poſſibly be thought by ſome 
to be much more than what ſo flight a Subject required. I al- 
low it might be brought into a narrower Compaſs: But I was, 
willing to ſtay my Reader on an 2 that appears to me 
new, and a little out of the way, (I am ure it is one I thought, 
not of, when I began to write,) That by ſearching it to the 
bottom, and turning it on every ſide, ſome part or other might 
meet with every one's Thoughts, and give occaſion to the moſt, 
averſe, or negligent, to reflect on a general Miſcarriage z which, 
though of great conſequence, is little taken Notice of. When 
it is conſidered, what a Pother is made about Eſſeuces, and 
| how much all ſorts of Knowledge, Diſcourſe, and Converſa- 
tion, are peſtered and difordered by the carcleſs and confuſed, 


Uſe 
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Uſe and Application of Words, it will, perhaps, be thou 


* « 


_ faſhionable Sounds, and obſerve what Ideas are, or are not 
comprehended under thoſe Words, with which they are 
armed at all Points, and with which they ſo confidently lay 
about them. I ſhall imagine I have done ſome Service to Truth, 
Peace, and Learning, if, by any enlargment on this Subject, I 
can make Men relied on their own Uſe of Language ; and 


8 


| give them Reaſon to ſuſpect, that ſince it is frequent for others, 
« it may, alſo be poſſible for them, to haye ſometimes very good 
E and approved Words in their Mouths, and Writings, with ve- 
L xy uncertain, little, or no. Signification. And therefore it ig 
4 not unreaſonable for them to be wary herein themſelve . 
F not be unwilling to have them examined by others. With 
f this Deſign therefore, I ſhall go on, with what I have farther ta 
_- ſay, concerning this matter. n 

1 r — — 
d, O H A P. VI. 

rf Of ibe Names of Subſtances. 

325 * $ 1. THE common Names / Subſtances, 
be "2 as well as other General Terms, The comme. 
1. fand for Sorts; which is nothing Names of Sub. 
723. elſe but the being made Signs of ſuch complex /axces aud. 
me 1deas, wherein ſeveral particular Subſtances do, Ver Sartsy 

bt or might agree, by virtue of which they are ca- 

vi pable of being comprehended in one common Conception 
ght and be fignified by one Name. I fay, do or might agree: for 
oft, though there be but one Sun exiſting. in the World, yet» the, 
ch, Idea of it being abſtracted, fo that more Subſtances. (if there 
Nn were ſeveral) might. each agree in it; it is as much. a Sorty a; 
We if there was as many Suns as there are Stars. They want nat; 
1 their Reaſons, who think there are, and that each, fixed Stay, 
ud, would anfwer the Jaca the Name Sun ſtands for, to one uh, 
Vie 9 TN 
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Tb, Eſſence or | 
of each ſort is cular Sort, and diſtinguiſhed from others, is 
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were placed in a due diſtance ; which, by the way, may ſhew 
us how much the Sorts, or, if you pleaſe, Genera and Species 
of Things (for thoſe Latin Terms. ſignif; to me no more than 
the Engh/b word Sort) depend on ſuch Collections of Ideas, as 
Men have made; and not on the real Nature of Things: ſince 


it is not impoſſible, but that in Propriety of Speech, that might 


be a Sun to one, Which is a Star to another. bY. 
5 2. The meaſure and boundary of each Sort, 
pecies, whereby it is conſtituted that parti- 


tbe ahſtract that we call its Eſence, which is nothing but 
Idea. ..- . that abJtrad Idea to which the Name is annexed : 
2 . 1.90 that every thing contained in that Idea, is 
eſſential to that Sort. This, though. it be all the Eſſence of 
natural Subſtances that we know, or by which we diſtinguiſh 
them into Sorts ; yet I call it by a peculiar Name, the nominal 
Ente, to diſtinguiſh it from that real Conſtitution of Sub- 
ſtances, upon which depends this nominal Eſſence, and all the 
Properties of that ſort ; which therefore, as has been ſaid, may 
be called the real Eſſence, v. g. the nominal Eſſence of Gold, is 
that complex idea the Word Gol ſtands for, let it be, for in- 
ſtance, a Body yellow, of a certain Weight, malleable, fuſi- 
ble and fixed. But the rea! Eſſence is the Conftitution of the 
inſenſible Parts of that Body, on which thoſe Qualities, and 
all the other Properties of Gold depend. How far theſe two 
are different, though they are both called Eſſence, is obvious, 
at firſt ſight, to diſcover. oe OO | 
$. 3. For though, perhaps, voluntary Mo- 

The nominal tion, with Senſe and Reaſon, joined to a Body 
and real E/- of a certain Shape, be the complex Idea, to 


Jens &ifferent. hich I, and others, annex the Name Man; 


1 and ſo be the nominal Eſſence of the Species fo 
called; yet no body will ſay, that that complc« '/d-a is the 
real Efſence and Scource of all thoſe Operations, which are to 
be found in any Individual of that fort. The Foundation 


of all thofe Qualities, which are the Ingredients of our com- 


plex Idea, is ſomething quite different: And had we ſuch a 
Knowledge of that Conſtitution of Man, from which his Fa- 


culties of Moving, Senſation, and Reaſoning, and other Pow- 


ers flow, and on which his ſo regular Shape depends, as tis 
poſſible Angels have, and it is certain his Maker bas, we ſhould 
have a quite other Idea of his Eſſence, than what now is 
contained in our Definition of that Species, be it what it will: 
al Aan would be as fax different 


And our Idea of any individ 
from 


4 


\ 
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from what it now is, as is his who knows all the Springs and 
Wheels, and other Contrivances within, of the famous 
at S rasbu g, from that which a gazing Countryman has of 
it, who barely ſees the Motion of the Hand, and hears the 
Clock ſtrike, and obſerves only ſome of the outward Appear- 
ANCES, * ee a3 © =X | x 
4. That Eſſence, in the ordi Uſe of | 
4 . to Sorts, and N is conſi- kr ge . 7 
dered in particular Beings, no farther than as. 4 why * 
they are ranked into Sorts, appears from hence: 
That take but away the abſtract Ideas, by which we fort In- 
dividuals, and rank them under common Names, and then 
the thought of any thing eſſential to any of them, inſtantly . 
vaniſhes: we have no Notion of the one, without the other : 
which plainly ſhews their Relation. It is neceſſary for me to 
be as Iam; GOD and Nature has made me ſo : But there 
is nothing I have is eſſential to me. An Accident, or Diſeaſe, 
may very much alter my Colour, or Shape; a Fever, or Fall, 
may take away my Reaſon or Memory, or both; and an 
Apoplexy leave neither Senſe, nor Underſtanding, no, nor 
Life. Other Creatures of my ſhape may be made with more 
and better, or fewer, and worſe Faculties, than I have: and 
others may haye Reaſon and Senſe in a ſhape and body very 
different from mine. None of theſe are eſſential to the one, 
or the other, or to. any Individual whatſoever, till the Mind 
refers it to ſome Sort or Species of Things; and then preſent- 
ly, according to the abſtract Idea of that ſort, ſomething is 
found eſential. Let any one examine his own Thoughts, and 
he will find, that as ſoon as he ſuppoſes or ſpeaks of E/ſntial, 
the Conſideration of ſome Species, or the complex Idea, ſig- 
nified by ſome general Name, comes into his Mind: And it is 
in reference to that, that this or that Quality is ſaid to be 
eſſential. So that if it be aſked, whether it be eſſential to 
me, or any other particular corporeal Being, to have Reaſon ? 
I fay, no; no more than it is eſſential to this white thing I 
write on, to have Words in it. But if that particular Being 
be to be counted of the Sort Man, and to have the Name 
Man given it, then Reaſon, is eſſential to it, ſuppoſing Reaſon 
to be a part of the complex Idea, the Name Man ſtands. for: 
as it is eſſential to this thing I write on to contain Words, if I 
will give it the Name Treati/e, and rank it under that Species. 
So that eſſential, and not eſſential, relate only to our abſtract 
Ideas, and the Names annexed to them; which amounts to no 
more but this, 'That whatever particular Thing has not in it 
. a 


44 Names of Subſtances. 8 
thoſe Qualities, which are contained in the abſtract Ida, 
which any general Term ſtands for, cannot be ranked under 
tat Species, nor be called by that Name, ſince that abſtract 
Aena is the very Eſſence of that Species. 

$. 5. Thus if the Ji of Boch, with ſome People, be bare 


Ex or Space, then Solidity is not eſſential to Body : If 


others make the Idea, to which they give the Name Body, to 

be Solidity and Extenſion, then Solidity is effential to Body. 

That therefore, and that alone is confidered as eſſential, 

which males a part of the complex Idea the Name of a Sort 

fands for, without which no particular thing can be reckoned 
of that Sort, nor be entitled to that Name. Should there be 
found a parcel of Matter, that had all the other Qualities that 
are in fron, but wanted Obedience to the Loadftone ; and 
would neither be drawn by it, nor receive Direction from it, 
would any one queſtion, whether it wanted any thing 2ſmtial ? 
It would be abſurd to aſx, Whether a thing really exiſting 
wanted any thing &/ential to it: Or could it be demanded, 
Whether this made an eſſential or fpecifick difference or no; 
fnce we have no other meaſure of 2ſſextial or ſperiſicł but our 

_ abftradt /deas? And to talk of ſpecifick Differences in Nature, 
without reference to general Ideas and Names, is to talk unin- 
telligibly, For I would aſk any one, What is ſufficient to 


make an eſſential difference in Nature, between any two parti- 


cular Beings, without any rd had to ſome abſtract Idea 
which is looked upon as the Eſſence and Standard of a Speries 
All ſuch Patterns and Standards, being quite laid aſide, parti- 
cular Beings, conſidered barely in themſelves, will be found to 
have all their Qualities equally ſential; and every thing, in 
each Individual, will be eſſential to it, or which is more, no- 
thing at all. For though it may be reaſonable to aſk, Whether 
obeying the Magnet, be ential to Iron? yet, I think, it is 
very.improper and inſignificant to aſk, Whether it be 2/ential 
toithe particular parcel of Matter I cut my Pen with, without 
confidering/ it under the Name Iron, or as being of a certain 
Species ? And if, as has been ſaid, our abſtract Ideas, which 
have Names annexed to them, are the Boundaries of Species, 
nothing can be eſential but what is contained in thoſe Ideas. 
& 6. It is true, I have often mentioned a real Eſſence, di- 
ſtinct in Subſtances, from thoſe abſtract Ideas of them, which I 
call their nominal Eſſence: By this real Eſſence, J mean, that 
real Conſtitution of any thing, which is the Foundation of all 
thoſe: Properties, that are combined in, and are conſtantly 
found'to co-exiſt with the mminal Eſme; that particular 
; ; - Conſtitution 


* 


titution 


Conſtitution which every Thing has within itſolf, without any” 
Relation to any thing 4 


lation j without — = 2 — _ 
Senſe, relates to a ſort, and ſuppoſes a Species: For being that: 
real an uten, on which the Properties depend, it neceſſi- 
rily ſuppoſes a ſort of Things, Properties belonging only to 
Heier and not to Individuals ; v. g. the nominal: 

flence. of Gad to be a Body of ſuch a peculiar Colour and 
Weight, with Malleability and Fuſibility, the real Eſſence ig 
that Conſtitution of the Parts of Matter, on which theſe Qua- 
logs, and their Union, depend; and is alſo. the Foundation off 
its Solubility in Agua Regia, and other Properties accompanyi 
that complex Idea. Here are Eſſences and Properties, but all 
upon Suppoſition of a ſort, or general abſtract Idea, which is 
conſidered as immutable; but there is no individual Parcel of 
Matter, to which any of theſe Qualities are ſo annexed, as to 
be efential to it, or inſeparable from it. That which is efenttal;- 
belongs to it as a Condition, whereby it is of this or that ſort: 
But take away the Conſideration of its being ranked under the 
Name of ſome abſtract Idea, and then there is nothing neceſ- 


ſary to it, nothing inſeparable from it. Indeed, as to the real: 


Eſſences of Subſtances, we only ſuppoſe their being, without 
preciſely knowing what they are: But that which annexes: 
them ſtill to the Species, is the nominal Eflence, of which they 
3 — 3 2 
7. The next thing to be conſidered is, by 1 

which of thoſe £/ſences it is, that Subſtances are | 7% eee 
determined into Sorts, er Species ; and that, it is dee e 
evident, is by the nominal Eſſence. For it is that 44 
alone, that the Name, which. is the mark of the fort, ſignifies. 
It is impoſſible therefore, that any thing ſhould determine tho! 
ſorts. of Things, which we rank under general Names, but that 
Idea, which that Name is deſigned as a Mark for; which is 
that, as has been ſhewn, which we call the Nominal Eſſence. 
Why do we ſay, This is a Horſe, and that a Mule; this is an 
Animal, that an Herb? How comes any particular thing to be of 
this or that Sort, but becauſe it has that nominal Eſſence, or, 
which, is all one, agrees to that abſtract Idea, that Name is 
annexed to? And I deſire any one but to reflect on his own 
Thoughts, when he hears or ſpeaks any of thoſe, or other Names. 
of Subſtances, to know what ſort of Eſſences they ſtand for. 

Y- 8. And that the Species of Things to us, are nothing but 
the ranking them under diſtinft Names, according to the com- 
plex Ideas in us; and not according to preciſe, diſtin, real 
Eſſences. in them, is plain from hence, That we find many of 


the 


"I 
; 
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the Individuals. that are ranked into one ſort, called by one 


common Name, and fo received as being” of one Species, have 
yet Qualities depending on their real Couſtitutions, as far 
different one from another, as from others, from which they 
are accounted to differ ſpecifically. This, as it is eaſy to be 
obſerved by all, who have to do with natural Bodies; ſo Chy- 
miſts eſpecially are often, by ſad Experience, convinced of it, 
when they, ſometimes in vain, ſeek for the ſame Qualities in 


one parcel of Sulphur, - Antimony, or Vitriol, which they 


have found in others. For though they are Bodies of the ſame 


. N having the ſame nominal Eſſence, under the ſame 
je; yet do they often, upon ſevere ways of Examination, 
betray Qualities ſo different one from another, as to fruſtrate 
the ExpeQation and Labour of very wary Chymiſts. But if 


Things were diſtinguiſhed into Species, according to their real 
Eſſences, it would be as impoſſible to find different Properties 
in any two individual Subſtances of the fame Species, as it is 


to find different Properties in two Circles, or two equilateral 


Triangles. That is properly the Eſſence to us, which deter- 
mines every particular to this or that Clafſis ; or, which is the 
ſame Thing, to this or that general Name: and what can that 
be elſe, but that abſtract Idea to which that Name is annexed ? 
and fo has, in truth, a Reference, not ſo much to the Being 
of particular Things, as to their general Denominations. | 

F. 9. Nor indeed can we rank, and ſort 


"Not the real Things, and conſequently (which is the end of 
Effence which ſorting) denominate them by their real Eſſences, 
bens — 0. becauſe we know them not, Our Faculties carry 


us no farther towards the Knowledge and Di- 
ſtinction of Subſtances, than a Collection of thoſe fenſible Ideas, 
which we obſerve in them; which however made with the 


| xgreateſt diligence and exactneſs, we are capable of, yet is 
more remote from the true internal Conſtitution, from which 


thoſe Qualities low, than, as I ſaid a Countryman's Idea is 


from the inward Contrivance of that famous Clock at Strasburg, 


whereof he only ſees the outward Figure and Motions, There 
is not ſo contemptible a Plant or Animal, that does not con- 


found the moſt enlarged Underſtanding. Though the familiar 
uſe of things about us; take off our Wonder; yet it cures not. 
our Ignorance. When we come to examine the Stones, we 


tread on; or the Iron, we daily handle, we preſently find, we 


know not their Make; and can give no Reaſon of the different 


Qualities we find in them. It is evident the internal Conftitu- 


tion, whereon their Properties depend, is unknown to us. For 


to 


* 
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ny and Stones not? And yet how intinitely theſe come ſhort of 
the fine Contrivances, and unconceivable real Eſſences of Plants 
or Animals, every one knows. The Workmanſhip of the all- 
wiſe and powerful God, in the great Fabrick of the Univerſe, 
and every part thereof, farther exceeds the Capacity and Com- 
prehenſion of the moſt inquiſitive and intelligent Man, than 


the beſt Contrivance of the moſt ingenious Man, doth the 
Conceptions of the moſt ignorant of rational Creatures. There 
fore we in vain pretend to range Things into Sorts, and diſ- 
poſe them into certain Claſſes, under Names, by their real 
Eſſences, that are ſo far from our Diſcovery or Comprehenſion. 
A blind Man may as ſoon ſort things by their Colours; and he 
that has Joſt his Smell, as well diſtinguiſh a Lilly and a Roſe _ 
by their Odours, as by thoſe internal Conſtitutions which he 
knows not. He that thinks he can diſtinguiſh Sheep and 


Goats by their real Eſſences, that are unknown to him, may 
be pleaſed to try his Skill in thoſe Species, called Caſſiotuary, and 
echinchia ; and by their internal real Efences, determine 
the Boundaries of thoſe Species, without knowing the complex 
Idea of ſenſible Qualities, that each of thoſe Names ſtand for 
in the Countries where thoſe Animals are to be found. 
§. 10, Thoſe therefore who have been taught, | 
that the ſeveral Species of Subſtances had their Not ſubflan- 
diſtin& internal ſubſtantial Forms ; and that it #4! Ms 
was thoſe Forms which made the Diſtinction of 1 fs. 
Subſtances into their true Species and Genera, — 
were led yet farther out of the Way, by having their Minds ſet 
upon fruitleſs Enquiries after fub/fantial Farms, wholly unintel- 
ligible; and whereof we have ſcarce ſo much as any abſcure, or 
confuſed Conception in general. 5p 
$. 11. That our ranking and diſtinguiſhing = p 
natural Subſiances into Species, conſiſtis in the That the no- 
nominal Eſſences the Mind makes, and not in the minalEffenceis 
real Eſſences to be found in the Things them- hat whereby 
ſelves, is farther evident from our Ideas of Spirits. we 4/inguifs 
For the Mind getting, only by reflecting on its MOI uy 
own Operations, thoſe ſimple Ideas which it ©. ent from 
attributes to Spirits, it hath, or can have, no 3 
other Notions of Spirit, but by attributing all 
thoſe Operations, it finds in itſelf, to a ſort of Beings, with- 


out 


* 
% $ 


to go no farther than the groſſeſt and moſt obvious we can 
imagine amongſt them, What is that Texture of Parts, that 
real Eſſence, that makes Lead and Antimony, fuſible; Wood 
and Stones not? What makes Lead and Iron malleable ; Antimo- 
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out Cotifideration of Matter. And even the moſt advanced 
Notion we have of God, is but attributing the ſame fimple 
Ideas which we have gov from Reflection on what we find in 
ourſelves, and which we conceive to have more Perfection in 
them, than would be in their abſence, attributing, 1 lay, thoſe 
fimple Ideas to him in an unlimited Degree. hes baving got 
from reſlecting on ourſelves, the Idea of Exiſtence, Knowledge, 
Power, and Pleaſure, each of which we find it better to have 
than to want; and the more we have of each, the better; 
Faun al theſe together, with Infinity to each of them, we 
ave th 7 Idea of an Eternal, Omniſcient, Omnipo- 
tent, infinitely Wiſe, and Happy Being. And though we are 
told, that there are different Species of Angels; yet we 
know not how to frame diſtinct Dectfick Ideas of them; not 
out of any Conceit, that the Exiſtence of more Species oY 
one of Spirits, is impoſſible: But becauſe having no more 
ſiniple 1deas (nor being able to frame more) applicable to ſuch 
Beings, but only thoſe few taken from ourſelves, and from 
the Actions of our own Minds in thinking, and being delight- 
ed, atid enz ſeveral Parts of our Bodies, we can no other- 
wiſe | diſtinguiſh in our Conceptions the | ſeveral Speries of 
Spirits, one from another, but by attributing thoſe Operations 
and Powers, we find in po rg to them in a higher or 
lower Degree; and fo have no very diſtinct ſpecifick 1deas of 
Spirits, except only. of GOD, to whom we attribute both Du- 
ration, and all thoſe other Ideas with Infinity; to the other 
Spirits, with \ Limitation: Nor, as I humbly conceive, do we, 
between GO D and them in our Ideas, put any difference by 
any Number of ſimple Ideas, which we have of one, and not 
of the other, but only that of Infinity. All the particular /deas 
of Exiſtence, Knowledge, Will, Power, and Motion, &c. 
being dear derived from the Operations of our Minds, we at- 
tribute all of them to all ſorts of Spirits, with the difference 
only of Degrees, to the utmoſt we can imagine, even Infinity, 
when we would frame, as well as we can, an Idea of the firſt 
Being; who yet, it is certain, is infinitely more remote in the 
real Excellency of his Nature, from the higheſt and perfecteſt 
of all created Beings, than the greateſt Man, nay, pureſt Se- 
raph, is from the moſt contemptible part of Matter; and. 
conſequently. muſt infinitely exceed what our narrow Under- 
ſtandings can conceive of him. 3 . 
Whereof there F. 12. It is not impoſſible to conceive, nor 
are prob a £4 repugnant to Reaſon, that there may be many 
numberleſs5pe<" Species of Spirits, as much ſeparated and di- 
* verſißed 
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verſified one from another, by diſtin Properties, whereof we 
have no Ideas, as the Species of ſenſible Things are diſtin- 
guiſhed one from another, by Qualities, which we know, and 
obſerve in them. That there ſhould be more Species of in- 
telligent Creatures abave us, than there are of ſenſible and 
material below us, is probable to me from hence ; That in all 
the viſible corporeal World, we ſee no Chaſms, or Gaps. All 
quite down from us, the Deſcent is by eaſy Steps, and a con- 
tinued ſeries of "Things, that in each Remove differ very little 
one from the other. There are Fiſhes that have Wings, that 
are not Strangers to the airy Region : and there are ſome Birds, 
that are Inhabitants of the Water; whoſe Blood is cold as 
Fiſhes, and their Fleſh.is ſo like in tafte, that the ſcrupulous are 
allowed them on Fiſh-days. There are Animals ſo near of kin 
both to Birds and Beaſts, that they are in the middle between 
both : Amphibious Animals link the Terreftial and Aquatick 
together; Seals live at Land and at Sea, and Porpoiſes have 
the warm Blood and Entrails of a Hog; not to mention what 
is confidently reported of Mermaids, or Sea-men. There are 
ſome Brutes, that ſeem to have as much Knowledge and Rea- 
ſon, as ſome that are called Men: and the Animal and Vege- 
table Kingdoms are ſo nearly joined, that if you will take * 
loweſt of one, and the higheſt of the other, there will ſcarce 
be perceived any great difference between them; and ſo on 
till we come to the loweſt and the moſt inorganic! Parts of 
Matter, we ſhall find every where, that the ſeveral Species 
are linked together, and differ but in almoſt inſenſible De- 
grees. And when we conſider the infinite Power and Wiſdom 
of the Maker, we have Reaſon to think, that it is ſuitable to 
the magnificent Harmony of the Univerſe, and the great De- 
ſign and infinite Goodneſs of the Architect, that the Species of 
Creatures ſhould alſo, by gentle Degrees, aſcend upward from 
us toward his infinite Perfection, as we ſee they gradually de- 
ſcend from us downwards: Which if it be probable, we have 
Reaſon then to be perſuaded, that there are far more Species of 
Creatures above us, than there are beneath; we being in De- 
grees of Perfection, much more remote from the Infinite Being 
of GOD, than we are from rhe loweſt State of Being, and 
that which approaches neareſt to nothing. And yet of all thoſe 
diſtin& Species, for the Reaſons above- faid, we have no clear 
diſtinct Ideas. | 
§. 13. But to return to the Species of The nominal Eſſence 
corporeal Subſtances. If I ſhould aſk any _ Ava Ry 7 
one whether Ice and Water were two diſtinct yy W 
VOL, I. | E m_— Species 
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Species of Things, I doubt not but J ſhould be anſwered in the 
affirmative: And it cannot be denied, but he that ſays, they 
are two diſtinct Species, is in the right. But if an Engliſhman, 
bred in Jamaica, who, perhaps, had never ſeen nor heard of 
Tte, coming into England in the Winter, find the Water he 
put in his Baſon at Night, in a great part frozen in the Morn- 
mg, and not knowing any peculiar Name it had, ſhould call 
it hardened Water; I aſk, Whether this would be a new Spe- 
ties to him, different from Water? And, I think-it would be 
anſwered here, It would not be to him a new Species, no 
more than congealed Jelly, when it is cold, is a diſtin Spe- 
cies, from the ſame Jelly fluid and warm; or than liquid 
Gold, in the Furnace, is a diſtin Species from hard Gold in 
the Hands of a Workman. And if this be ſo, it is plain, that 
our diflin#t Species are nothing but diſtinct complex Ideas, with 
wliftinet Names annexed to them. It is true, every Subſtance _ 

at exiſts, has its peculiar Conſtitution, whereon depend thoſe 
ſenſible Qualities, and Powers, we obſerve in it: But the 
ranking of Things into Speczes, which is nothing but” ſorting 
them under ſeveral Titles, is done by us, according to the Ideas 
that we have of them: Which tho” ſufficient to diſtinguiſh 
them by Names; ſo that we may be able to diſcourſe of them, 
when we have them not preſent before us; yet if we ſuppoſe 

it to be done by their real internal Conſtitutions, and that 
Things exiſting are diſtinguiſhed by Nature into Species, by 
real Eſſences, according as we diſtinguiſh them into Species by 
Names, we ſhall be liable to great Miſtakes. 

$. 14. To diſtinguiſh ſubſtantial Beings into 

Difficulties Species, according to. the uſual Suppoſition, that 
againſt a cer- there are certain preciſe Eſſences or Forms of 
_ tainNumberof things, —_ all the Individuals exiſting, are 
real Eſſences. by Nature diſtingurſhed into Species, theſe 
Things are neceſſary: 

N. 5. Firft, To be aſſured, that Nature, in the Production 
of Things, always deſigns them to partake of certain regulated 
eſtabliſned Eſſentes, which are to be the Models of all Things 

to be produced. This, in that crude Senſe it is uſually pro- 
poſed, would need ſome better Explication, before it can fully 
be aſſented to. | 
FS. 16. Secondly, It would be neceſſary to know, whether 
Nature always attains that E//ence, it deſigns in the Produ- 
Sion of Things. The irregular and monſtrous Birth, that 
in diverſe ſorts of Animals have been obſerved, will always give 
us reaſon to doubt of one, or both of theſe, 7 8 

IN F. 17. 


hard is it to ſhew the various Meaning and Imperfe 
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$ 17. Thirdly, It ought to be determined, whether thoſe 
we call Manſters be really a diſtin Species, according to the 
ſcholaſtick Notion of the Word Species; ſince it is certain, that 
every thing that exiſts, has its particular Conſtitution: And 
yet we find, that ſome of theſe monſtrous Productions, have 
few or none of thoſe Qualities, which are ſuppoſed. to reſult 
from and accompany the Eſſence of that Species, from whence 
they derive their Originals, and to which, by their Deſcent, 
they ſeem to belong. 

4 18. Furth, The rea! Eſſences of thoſe 
Things, which we diſtinguiſh into Species, and Our nominal 
asſodiſtinguifhed we name, ought to be known ; E/encer of Sube 
i. e. we ought to have Ideas of them. But ſince /ances, not rt 
we are ignorant in theſe four Points, the ſuppo- Perfect Collec- 
ſed real Efſences of Things fland us not in flead vn of Pre- 
for the diſtmguiſhing Subſtances into Species. PR 

$. 19. #;fthly, The only imaginable help in this Caſe would 
be, that having framed perfect complex Ideas of the Properties 
ol things flowing from their different real Eſſences, we ſhould 
thereby diftinguiſh them into Species. But neither can this be 
done: for being ignorant of the real Eſſence itſelf, it is impoſ- 


' ſible to know all thoſe Properties that flow from it, and are ſo 
- annexed to it, that any one of them being away, we may cer- 
- tainly conclude, that that Eflence is not there, and ſo the thing 


is not of that Species. We can never know what are the pre- 
ciſe Number of Properties depending on the real Eſſence of 
Gold, any one of which failing, the real Eſſence of Gold, and 


\ conſequently Gold, would not be there, unleſs we knew the 


real Eſſence of Gold itſelf, and by that determined that Speci- 
es. By the Word Gold here, I muſt be underſtood to defign a 
particular piece .of Matter; v. g. the laſt Guinea that was 
coined. For if it ſhould ftand here in its ordinary Signification 
for that complex Idea, which I or any one elſe calls Gold; 
1. e. for the nominal Eſſence of Gold, it would be Targon: ſo 
Gon of 
Words, when we have nothing elſe but Words to do it by. 
§. 20. By all which it is clear, That our diſtinguiſbing Sub- 
fances into Species by Names, is not at all founded on their real 
Eſſences; nor can we pretend to range and determine them ex- 
actly into Species, according to internal eſſential Differences. 
F. 21. But fince, as has been remarked, we But ſuch a 
have need of general Words, tho* we know not Collectiun as 


the real Eſſences of Things; all we can do, is to our Name 


Examis 


collect ſuch a Number of 1 Ideas, as by fands far. 
2 
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Examination, we find to be united together in Things exiſt- 
ing, and thereof to make one complex Idea. Which tho! it 
be not real the Eſſence of any Subſtance that exiſts, is yet the 
ſtecifick Eſſence, to which our Name belongs, and is converti- 
ble with it ; by which we may at laſt try the Truth of theſe 
nominal Eſſences. For Example, There be that fay, that the 
Eſſence of Body is Extenſion : If it be ſo, we can never miſtake 
in putting the Eſſence of any thing for the Thing itſelf. Let 
us then in Diſcourſe put Extenſion for Body: and when we 
would ſay, that Body moves, let us ſay that Exten/jon moves, 
and ſee how it will look. He that ſhould ſay, that one Exten- 
fron by impulſe moves another Exienſion, would, by the bare 
Expreſſun, ſufficiently ſhew the Abſurdity of ſuch a Notion. 
The Eſſence of any thing, in reſpect of us, is the whole com- 
plex Idea, comprehended and marked by that Name; and in 
Subſtances, beſides the ſeveral diſtinct ſimple Ideas that make 
them up, the confuſed one of Subſtance, or of an unknown 
ſupport and cauſe of their union, is always a part : and there- 
fore the Eſſence of Body is not bare Extenſion, but an extended 
ſolid thing; and ſo to ſay an exended ſolid things moves, or 
impels another, is all one, and as intelligible as to ſay Body 
moves or impels. Likewiſe to ſay, that a rational Animal is 
capable of Converſation, is all one, as to ſay, a Man. But no one 
will ſay, That Rationality is capable of Converſation, becauſe it 
makes not the whole Eſſence, to which we give the Name Mar. 
§. 22. There are Creatures in the World that 
Our abfirat have Shapes like ours, but are Hairy, and want 
5 * % Language, and Reaſon. There are Naturals 
2 wes: amongſt us, that have perfectly our Shape, but 
= ie in that Want Reaſon, and ſome of them Language too. 
Man.  Thereare Creatures, as tis ſaid, ( /it fides penes 
4 Authorem, but there appears no Contradiction 
that there ſhould be ſuch) that with Language and Reaſon, 
and a Shape in other Things agreeing with ours, have hairy 
Tails; others where the Males have no Beards, and others 
where the Females have. If it be aſked, Whether theſe be all 
Men, or no, of all human Species; tis plain, the Queſtion refers 
only to the nominal Eſſence: For thoſe of them to whom the 
Definition of the Word Man, or the complex Idea ſignified by 
that Name, agrees, are Men, and the other not. But if the En- 
quiry be made concerning the ſuppoſed real Eſſence; and whe- 
ther the internal Conſtitution and Frame of theſe ſeveral Crea- 
tures be ſpecifically different, it is wholly impoſſible for us to 
anſwer, no part of that going . into our ſpecifick Idea 5 only we 
r ü have 
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have Reaſon to think, that where the Faculties, or outward: 
Frame ſo much differs, the internal Conſtitution is not exactly 
the ſame: But what Difference in the internal real Conſtitu- 
tion makes a ſpecifick Difference, it is in vain to enquire ; 
whilſt aur Meaſure of Species, be, as they are, only our abſtract 
Ideas, which we know; and not that internal Conſtitution, 
which makes no part of them. Shall the Difference of Hair 
only on the Skin, be a mark of a different internal ſpecifick 
Conſtitution between a Changeling and a Drill, when they 
agree in Shape, and want of Reaſon and Speech? And ſhall not 
the want of Reaſon and Speech be a Sign to us of different real 
Conftitutions and Species between a Changeling and a reaſona- 
ble Man? And fo of the reſt, if we pretend that the Diſtince- 
tion of Species or Sorts is fixedly eſtabliſhed by the real Frame, 
and ſecret Conſtitutions of Things, -< © | 

$. 23. Nor let any. one ſay, that the Power of Eg 
Propagation in Animals by the mixture of Male Seien n0t di: 
and Female, and in Plants by Seeds, keeps the S by 
ſuppoſed real Species diſtin and entire. For aten. 
granting this to be true, it would help us in the Diſtinction of 
the Species of things no farther than the Tribes of Animals and 
Vegetables. What muſt we do for the reſt? But in thoſe too 
it is not ſufficient: for if Hiſtory lye not, Women have con- 
ceived by Drills ; and what real Species, -by that meaſure, ſuch 
a Production will be in Nature, will be a new Queſtion: and we 
have Reaſon to think this not impoſſible, fince Mules and Ju- 
marts, the one from the mixture of an Aſs and a Mare, the 
other from the mixture of a Bull and a Mare, are fo frequent 
in the World. I once ſaw a Creature that was the Iſſue of a 
Cat and a Rat, and had the plain Marks of both about it; where, 
in Nature appeared to have followed the Pattern of neither. ſort 
alone, but to have jumbled them both together. To which, he 
that ſhall add the monſtrous Productions, that are fo frequent- 
ly to be met with in Nature, will find it hard, even in the race 
of Animals, to determine by the Pedigree of what Species every 
Animal's Iſſue is; and be at a loſs about the real Eſſence, which 
he thinks certainly conveyed by Generation, and has alone a 
right to the ſpecifick Name. But farther, if the Species of A- 


- nimals and Plants are to 5 only by Propagation, 


muſt I go to the Indies to ſee the Sire and Dam of the one, and 
the Plant from which the Seed was gathered, that produced the 
other, to know whether this be a Tyger or that Tea? | 
§. 24. Upon the whole Matter, it is evident, Not by ſub- 
that it is their own Collections of ſenſible Qua- Hantial Forms, 
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Fould not poffibly be, that the abſtract Iden, to which, the Name 
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lities, that Men make the Effences of their ſeveral forts of 
Subſtances; and that their real internal Structures are not 
conſidered by the greateſt part of Men, in the ſorting them. 
Much leſs were any ſub/antial Forms ever thought on by any, 
but thoſe who have in this one part of the World learned the 
Language of the Schools ; and yet thoſe ignorant Men, who 
pretend not any inſight into real Eflences, nor trouble them- 
felves about fubſtantial Forms, but are content with knowing 
Things one from anotker, by their ſenſible Qualities, are often 
better acquainted with their Differences, can more nicely di- 
ftinguiſh them from their Uſes, and better know what they 
may expect from each, than thoſe learned quick-fighted Men, 
who look ſo deep into them, and talk fo confidently of ſome- 
thing more hidden and effential. . 8 
§. 25. But ſuppoſing that the real Eſſences of 
We ſpecißet Subſtances were diſcoverable by thoſe that 
Effences are would ſeverely apply themſelves to that Enqui- 
made by the ry ; yet we could not reaſonably think, that 
Mind. the ranking of things under general Names, was 
regulated by thoſe internal real Conſtitutions, or 
any thing elſe but their obvious Appearances : ſince Languages, 
in all Countries, have been eſtabliſhed long before Sciences. 80 
that they have not been Philoſophers, or Logicians, or ſuch 
who have troubled themſelves about Forms and Eſſences ; that 
have made the general Names that are in uſe amongſt the ſe- 
veral Nations of Men: But thoſe, more or leſs comprehenſive 
Terms, have for the moſt part, in all' Languages, received 
their Birth and Signification from ignorant and illiterate People, 
who ſorted and denominated Things, by thoſe ſenſible Quali- 


ties they found in them, thereby to Ao them when abſent, 
1 


to others, whether they had an occaſion to mention a Sort or 
2 particular Thing. 

| 8. 26. Since then it is evident, that we ſort 
Ther _—y and name Subſtances by their nominal, and not 
ee aud their real E ences; the next thing to be con- 
8 > ſidered is, how, and by whom theſe Eſſences 
come to be made. As to the latter, it is evident they are made 


by the Mind, and not by Nature: For were they Nature's 


WMWorkmanſhip, they could not be fo various and different in ſe- 


veral Men, as experience tells us they are. For if we will ex- 
amine it, we ſhall not find the nominal Eſſence of any one Spe- 
cies of Subſtances, in all Men the ſame; no not of that, which 
of all others we are the moſt intimately acquainted with. It 


Man 
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Aan is given, ſhould be different in ſeveral Men, if it were of 


Nature's making; and that to one it ſhould be Animal Ratio- 
nale, and to another, Animal implume bipes latis unguibus. He 
that annexes the Name Man to a complex Idea, made up of 
Senſe and ſpontaneous Motion, joined to a Body of ſuch a Shape, 
has thereby one Eſſence of the Species Man : And he that, upon 
farther Examination, adds Rationality, has another Eſſence 
of the Species he calls Man : By which means the ſame indivi- 
dual will be a true Man to the one, which is not ſo to the 
other. I think, there is ſcarce any one will allow this upright 
Figure, ſo well known, to be the eſſential difference of the 


' Species Man; and yet how far Men determine of the ſorts: of 


nimals, rather by their Shape, than Deſcent, is very viſible ; 
ſince it has been more than once debated, whether ſeveral hu- 
man Fetuss ſhould be preſerved, or received to Baptiſm, or 
no, only beeauſe of the difference of their outward Configura- 
tion, from the ordinary make of Children, without knowing 
whether they were not as capable of Reaſon as Infants caſt in 


another Mould : ſome whereof, tho? of an approved Shape, are 


never capable of as much appearance of Reaſon, all their Lives, 
as is to be found in an Ape, or an Elephant ; and never give 
any Signs of being acted by a rational Soul, Whereby it is 
evident, that the outward Figure, which only was found want- 


ing, and not the Faculty of Reaſon, which no body could know 


would be wanting in its due Seaſon, was made eſſential to the 
human Species. The Learned Divine and Lawyer, muſt, on 


ſuch Occaſions, renounce his facred Definition of Animal Ra- 


tionale, and ſubſtitute ſome other Eſſence of the human Spe- 
cies, Monſieur Menage furniſhes us with an Example worth 
the taking Notice of on this Occafion. When the Abbot of St. 
Martin, ſays he, was bern, he had fo little of the Figure of a 
Man, that it beſpake him rather a Monſter. It was for ſome 
time under Deliberation, whether he ſhould be baptized or no. 
However, he was baptized, and declared a Man proviſionally, 
[rill time ſhould ſhew what he would prove.} Nature had 
moulded him ſo untowardly, that he was called all his Life the 
Abbot Malotrue, i. e. Ill-ſhaped. He was of Caen. Menagiana 
348+ This Child we ſee was very near being excluded out of the 
Species of Man, barely by his Shape. He eſcaped very narrowly 
as he was, and 'tis certain a Figure a little more odly turned had 
caſt him, and he had been executed as a thing not to be allowed 
to paſs for a Man. And yet there can be no Reaſon given, why, 
if the Lineaments of his Face had been a little altered, a ra- 
tional Soul could not have been lodged in him, why a Viſage 


E 4 ſome» 
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ſomewhat 1 or a Noſe flatter, or a wider Mouth, could 
not have conſiſted, as well as the reſt of his ill Figure, with 
ſuch a Soul, ſuch Parts as made him, disfigured as he was, ca- 
pable to be a Dignitary in the Church. - - 

§. 27. Wherein then, would I gladly know, conſiſts the pre- 
ciſe and wnmovable Boundaries of that Species! It is plain, if 
we examine, there is no ſuch Thing made by Nature, and eſta- 
bliſhed by her amongſt Men. The real Eſſence of that, or 
any other fort of Subſtances, it is evident we know not; and 
therefore are ſo undetermined in ur nominal Eflences, which 
we make ourſelves, that if ſeveral Men were to be aſked, con- 
cerning ſome odly ſhaped Fætus, as ſoon as born, whether it 
were a Man, or no, it is paſt doubt, one ſhould meet with dif- 
ferent Anſwers. Which could not happen, if the nominal K(- 
ſences, whereby we limit and diſtinguiſh the Species of Subſtan- 
ces, were not made by Man, with ſome Liberty; but were 
exactly copied from preciſe. Boundaries ſet by Nature, whereby 
it diſtinguiſhed all Subſtances into certain Species. Who would 
undertake to reſolve what Species that Monſter was of, which 
is mentioned by Licetus, lib. 1. c. 3. with a Man's Head and 
Hog's Body ? Or thoſe other, which to the Bodies of Men had 
the Heads of Beaſts, as Dogs, Horſes, &c. If any of theſe Crea- 
tures had lived, and could have ſpoke, it would have increaſed 
the Difficulty. Had the upper part, to the middle, been of 
Human Shape, and all below Swine ; had it been Murder to 
deſtroy it ? or muſt the Biſhop have been conſulted, whether it 
were Man enough to be admitted to the Font, or no? As I have 
been told, it happened in France ſome Years fince, in ſome- 
what a like Caſe. So uncertain are the Boundaries of Species of 
Animals to us, who have no other Meaſures than the complex 
Ideas of our own collecting: And fo far are we from certainly 
knowing what a Man is; tho? perhaps it will be judged great 
Ignorance to make any doubt about it. And yet, I think, I 
may ſay, that the certain Boundaries of that Species, are fo far 
from being determined, and the preciſe Number of ſimple Ideas 
which make the nominal Eſſence, ſo far from being ſettled, 
and perfectly known, that very material Doubts may till ariſe 
about it: And I imagine, none of the Definitions of the Word 
Man, which we yet have, nor Deſcriptions of that ſort of Ani- 
mal, are ſo perfect and exact, as to ſatisfy a conſiderate inqui- 
ſitive Perſon ; much leſs to obtain a general Conſent, and to be 
that which Men would every where ſtick by, in the Deciſion 
of Caſes, and determining of Life and Death, Baptiſm or no 
Baptiſm, in Productions that might happen. — 6.26 

| | 2 28. 
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F. 28. But though theſe nominal Eſſences of 


Subſtances are made by the Mind, they are not .. 2 4 
et made ſo arbitrarily as thoſe of mixed Modes. ixed Mode- 
To the making of any nominal Effence, it is ne- 


ceſſary, Firſt, That the Ideas whereof it conſiſts, have ſuch an 
Union as to make but one Idea, how compounded ſoever. Se- 
condly, That the particular Ideas ſo united, be exactly the 
ſame, neither more nor leſs. For if two abſtract complex Ideas, 
differ either in Number or Sorts, of their component Parts, 
they make two different, and not one and the fame Eſſence. 
In the firſt of theſe, the Mind in making its complex Ideas of 
Subſtances, only follows Nature; and puts none together, which 
are not ſuppoſed to have an Union in Nature. No body joins 
the Voice of a Sheep, with the Shape of a Horſe; nor the Co- 
lour of Lead, with the Weight and Fixedneſs of Gold, to be the 
complex Meas, of any real Subſtances ; unleſs he has a mind to 
fill his Head with Chimeras, and his Diſcourſe with unintelligible 
Words. Men obſerving certain Qualities always joined and 
exiſting together, therein copied Nature; and of Ideas ſo unit- 
ed, made their complex ones of Subſtances. For though Men 
may make what complex Ideas they pleaſe, and give what Names 
to them they will; yet if they will be underſtood, when they 
ſpeak of things really exiſting, they muſt, in ſome degree, con- 
form their Ideas to the Things they would ſpeak of: Or elſe 
Men's Language will be like that of Babel; and every Man's 
Words, being intelligible only to himſelf, would no longer ſerve 
to Converſation, and the ordinary Affairs of Life, if the [deas 
they ſtand for be not ſome way anſwering the common appear- 
ances and agreement of Subſtances, as they really exiſt. 
§. 29. Secondly, Though the Mind of Man, 32 

in making its complex Ideas of Subſtances, never Te very im- 


puts any together that da not really, or are not fis. 
ſuppoſed to co-exiſt ; and ſo it truly borrows that Union from 


Nature: Yet the Number it combines, depends upon the vari- 
ous Care, Induſtry or Fancy of him that makes it. Men gene- 
rally content themſelves with ſome few ſenſible obvious Quali- 
ties ; and often, if not always, leave out others as material, 
and as firmly united, as thoſe that they take. Of ſenſible 
Subſtances there are two ſorts ; one of organized Bodies, which 
are propagated by Seed; and in theſe, the Shape is that, 
which to us is the leading Quality, and moſt characteriſtical 
Part, that determines the Species: And therefore in Vegetables 
and Animals, an extended ſolid Subſtance of ſuch a certain 
Figure uſually ſerves the turn, For however ſome Men ſeem 


do 
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to prize their Definition of Animal Rationale, yet ſhould there 
a Creature be found, that had Language and Reaſon, but par- 
took not of the uſual Shape of a Man, I believe it would hardy 
paſs for a Man, how much foever it were Animal Rationale. 


 And'if Balaam's Aſs had, all his Life, diſcourſed as rationally 


as he did once with his Maſter, I doubt yet, whether any one 
would have thought him worthy the Name Man, or allowed 
him to be of the ſame Species with himſelf. As in Vegetables 
and Animals it is the Shape, ſo in moſt other Bodies, not pro- 
pagated by Seed, it is the Colour we moſt fix on, and are 
moſt led by. Thus where we find the Colour of Gold, we are 
apt} to imagine all the other Qualities, comprehended in our 
complex Idea, to be there alſo: and we commonly take theſe 
two obvious Qualities, viz. Shape and Colour, for ſo pre- 
ſumptive Ideas of ſeveral Species, that in a good Picture, we 
readily ſay, this is a Lion, and that a Roſe; this is a Gold, 
and that a Silver Goblet, only by the different Figures and 
Colours, repreſented to the Eye by the Pencil. | | 
* Which vet §. 30. But though this ſerves well enough for 
Sion for 2 groſs and confuſed Conceptions, and unaccurate 
| ways of Talking and Thinking; yet Men are far 
un Converſe. g e, 
enough from having agreed on the preciſe number 
X Ideas' or Qualities, belonging to any ſort of Things, 
Fs by its Name. Nor is it a wonder, ſince it requires much 


Time, Pains and Skill, ftrict Enquiry, and long Examination, 


to find out what, and how many thoſe fimple Ideas are, which 
are conſtantly and inſeparably united in Nature, and are always 
to be found together in the fame Subject. Moſt Men wanting 
either 'Time, Inclination or Induſtry, enough for this, even 
to ſome tolerable degree, content themſelves with ſome few 
obvious, and outward Appearances of Things, thereby readily 
to diſtinguiſh and fort them for the common Affairs of Life. 
And fo, without farther Examination, give them Names, or 
take up the Names already in uſe. Which, though in com- 


mon Converſation they paſs well enough for the Signs of ſome 


few obvious Qualities co-exiſting, are yet far enough from 
comprehending, in a ſettled Signification, a preciſe Number 
of ſimple Ideas; much leſs all thoſe which are united in Na- 
ture. He that ſhall conſider, after ſo much ſtir about Genus 
and Species, and ſuch a deal of Talk of ſpecifics Differences, 
how few Words we have yet ſettled Definitions of, may, with 
Reaſon, imagine, that thoſe Forms, which there hath been 
fo much Noiſe made about, are only Chimæras, which give us 


no Light into the ſpecifick Natures of Things. And he that 


ſhall 
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ſhall conſider, how far the Names of Subſtances are from having 
Significations, wherein all who uſe them do agree, will have 
Reaſon to conclude, that though the nominal Eflences of Sub- 
ſtances are all ſuppoſed to be copied from Nature, yet they are 
all, or moſt of them, very imperfe&t. Since the Cn, 
of thoſe complex Ideas are, in ſeveral Men, very different: 
and therefore, that theſe Boundaries of Species, are as Men, 
and not as Nature makes them, if at leaſt there are in Nature 
any ſuch prefixed Bounds. It is true, that many particular 
Subſtances are ſo made by Nature, that they have agreement 
and likeneſs one with another, and fo afford a Foundation of 
being ranked into Sorts. But the ſorting of Things by us, or 
the making of determinate Species; K's, order to naming 
and comprehending them under general Terms, I cannot ſee 
how it can be properly ſaid, that Nature ſets the Boundaries 
of the Species of Things: Or if it be fo, our Boundaries of 
Species are not exactly conformable to thoſe in Nature. For we 
having need of general Names for preſent uſe, ſtay not for a 
perfect Diſcovery of all thoſe Qualities, which would beſt ſhew 
us their moſt material Differences and Agreements ; but we 
ourſelves divide them, by certain obvious Appearances, into 
Species, that we may the eaſier, under general Names, com- 
municate our Thoughts about them. For having no other 
Knowledge of any Subſtance, but of the ſimple Ideas that are 
united in it; and obſerving ſeveral particular Things to agree 
with others, in ſeveral of thoſe ſimple Ideas, we make that 
Collection our ſpecifick Idea, and give it a general Name; 
that in recording our own Thoughts, and in our Diſcourſe with 
others, we may in one ſhort Word deſign all the Individuals 
that agree in that complex Idea, without enumerating the 
ſimple Ideas that make it up; and ſo not waſte our Time and 
Breath in tedipus Deſcriptions ; which we ſee they are fain to 
do, who would diſcourſe of any new Sort of Things, they 
have not yet a Name for. | 

§. 31. But however, theſe Species of Subſtances 


paſs well enough in ordinary Converſation, it is Eſſences of 


lain, that this complex Idea, wherein they ob- Species under 


CC ; f the ſe? 
ſerve ſeveral Individuals to agree, is by different . 


Men, made very differently; by ſome more, and different 

others leſs accurately. In ſome, this complex Idea 

contains a greater, and in others a ſmaller Number of Qualities ; 
and fo is apparently ſuch as the Mind makes it. The yellow 
ſhining Colour makes Gold to Children; others add Weight, 
Malleableneſs, and Fuſibility ; and others yet other 2 
which 
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A zey ſind joined with that yellow Colour, as conſtantly 
das its Weight and Fuſibility: For in all theſe, and the like 
Qyalities, one has as good a Right to be put into the complex 
Alen of that Subſtance, wherein they are all joined, as another. 
And therefore different Men leaving out or putting in ſeveral 
fimple Ideas, which others do not, according to their various 
Examination, Skill, or Obſervation of that Subject, have 
efferent Eſſences of Gold; which muſt therefore be of their own, 
and not of Nature's making... 
588. 32. If the Number of ſimple Ideas that make 
be more ge- the nominal Eſſenee of the loweſt Species, or firſt 
mral our Ideas ſorting of Individuals, depends on the Mind of 
are, the more Man, variouſly collecting them, it is much more 
incomplete and evident that they do ſo, in the more comprehen- 
partial they: ſiwe Claſſi, which, by the Mafters of Logick are 
„ aullled Genera. Theſe are complex Ideas deſign- 
edly imperfect: And it is viſible at firſt ſight, that ſeveral of 
thoſe Qualities that are to be found in the Things themſelves, 
are purpoſely left out of generical Ideas. For as the Mind, to 
make general Ideas, comprehending ſeveral particulars, leaves 
out thoſe of Time and Place, and ſuch other that make them 
incommunicable to more than one Individual; ſo to make other 
more general Ideas, that may comprehend different ſorts, it 
aves out thoſe Qualities that diſtinguiſh them, and puts into 
its new Collection, only ſuch Ideas, as are common to ſeveral 
ſorts. The ſame Convenience that made Men expreſs ſeveral 
Parcels of yellow Matter coming from Guinea and Peru, un- 
der one Name, ſets them alſo upon making of one Name, that 
may comprehend both Gold and Silver, and ſome other Bodies 
of different ſorts. This is done by leaving out thoſe Quali- 
ties, which are peculiar to each ſort; and retaining a complex 
Idea made up of thoſe that are common to them all. To which 
the Name Metal being annexed, there is a Genus conſtituted; 
the Eſſence whereof being that abſtract Idea, containing yy . 
Malleableneſs and Fuſibility, with certain Degrees of Weight 
and Fixedneſs, wherein ſome Bodies of ſeveral Kinds agree, 
leaves out the Colour, and other 1 old 
and Silver, and the other ſorts comprehended under the Name 
Metal. Whereby it is plain, that Men follow not exactly the 
Patterns ſet them by Nature, when they may make their General 
Ideas of Subſtances. ; ſince there is no Body to be found, which 
has barely Malleableneſs and Fuſibility in it, without other 
Qualities as inſeparable as thoſe. But Men, in making their 
general Ideas, ſeeking more the convenience of Language =” 
LG quic 


— 
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quick diſpatch, by ſhort. and comprebenſive Signs, than the 
true and preciſe Nature of Things, as they exiſt, have, in the 
framing their abſtract Ideas, chiefly. purſued that end, which 
was to be ſurniſhed with ſtore of general and variouſſy com- 
prehenſive Names. So that in this whole Buſineſs of Genera 
and Species, the Genus, or more comprehenſive, is but a partial 
Conception of what is in the Species, and the Species, but a 
partial Idea of what is to be found in each Individual. If 
therefore any one will think, that a Man, and a Horſe, and an 
Animal, and a Plant, c. are diſtinguiſhed by real Eſſences 
made by Nature, he muſt think Nature to be very liberal of 
theſe real Eſſences, making one for Body, another for an Ani- 
mal, and another for a Horſe ; and all theſe Eſſences Tiberally 
beſtowed upon Bucephalus, But if we would rightly conſider 
what is done in all theſe Genera and Species, or Sorts, we ſhould 
find, that there is no new Thing made, but only more or leſs 
comprehenſive: Signs, whereby we may be enabled to expreſs, 
in a few Syllables, great Numbers of particular Things, as they 
agree in more or leſs general Conceptions, which we have 
framed to that purpoſe. In all which we may obſerve, that 
the more general Term is always the Name of a leſs complex 
Idea; and that each Genus is but a partial Conception of the 
Species comprehended under it. So that if theſe abſtract gone- 
ral Adaas be thought to be complete, it can only be in reſpect 
of à certain eſtabliſned Relation between them and certain 
Names, which are made uſe of to fignify them ; and not in 
reſpect of any thing exiſting, as made by Nature, kr ö 
§. 33. This is adjuſted to the true end of Speech, 11 an: 
which is to be the eaſieſt and ſhorteſt way of 2 * 
communicating our Notions. For thus he that Wr =” 
would diſcourſe of things, as they agreed Speech, | 
in the complex Idea of Extenſion and So- s 
lidity, needed but uſe the Word Body to denote all ſuch. - 
He that to theſe would join others, ſignified by the Words 
Life, Senſe and ſpontaneous Motion, needed but uſe the word 
Animal, to ſignify all which partook of thoſe Ideas: and he 
that had made a complex Idea of a Body, with Life, Senſe, and 
Motion, with the Faculty of Reaſoning, and a certain Shape 
joined to it, needed but uſe the ſhort Monoſyllable Man, 
to expreſs. all Particulars that correſpond to that complex 
' idea. This: is the proper buſineſs of Genus and Species: And 
this Men do, without any Conſideration of real Eſſences or 
ſubſtantial Forms, which come not within the reach of our 
Knowledge, when we think of thoſe Things; nor within the 


Signifi- 
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Signification of. our Words, when we diſcourſe with others. 

0 Inflaxce in F. 34:WetfeTto talk with any one of a ſort of 
1 Birds, I lately ſaw in St. James's Park, about three 

or four Foot high, with a Covering of ſomething 

between Feathers and Hair, of a dark brown Colour, without 

Wings, but in the Place thereof two or three little Branches, 


coming down like Sprigs of Spanyh Broom; 1 Treat Legs, 
with Feet only of three Claws, and without a Tail; I muſt 
make this Deſcription of it, and fo may make others underſtand 
me: But when I am told, that the Name of it is Caſſuaris, I 
may then uſe that Word to ftand in diſcourſe for all my complex 
Nea mentioned in that Deſcription ; though by that Word, 
Which is now become a ſpecifick Name, I know no mote of the 
real Eſſence, or Conſtitution of that fort of Animals, than 1 
did before; and knew probably as much of the Nature of that 
Species of Birds, before I learned the Name, as many Eng- 
* do of Swans, or Herons, which are ſpecifick Names, 
very well known of forts of Birds common in England. 
2 98.35. From what has been ſaid, it is evident, 
Men ee, "that Men make forts of "Things. For it being 
70 _— different Eſſences alone that make different 
tance Geld.  F$peties, it is plain, that they who make thoſe 
abſtract Ideas, which are the nominal Effences, do thereby 
make the Species, or Sort. Should there be a Body found, 
having all the other Qualities of Gold, except Malleable- 
neſs, it would, no doubt, be made a Queſtion whether it were 
Gold or no; i. e. whether it were of that Species. This 
could be determined only by that abſtrat Idea, to which 
every oneannexed the Name Gold; fo that it would be true 
Gold to bim, and belong to that Species who included not 
Malleableneſs in bis nomna! Eſence, ſignified by the Sound 
Gold; and on the other Side, it would not be true Gold, or 
of that Species to him, who included Malleableneſs in his 
ſpecifick Mea. And who, I pray, is it, that makes theſe 
diverſe Species, even under one and the fame Name, but 
Men that make two different abſtrat Ideas conſiſting not 
exactly of the ſame Collection of Qualities? Nor is it a mere 
_ Suppofition to imagine, that a Body may exift, wherein the 
bother obvious Qualities of Gold may be without Malleableneſs ; 


Po fince it is certain, that Geld itſelf will be ſometimes ſo eager, 


(as Artiſts call it) that it will as little endure the Hammer, as 
Glaſs itſelf. What we have ſaid of the putting in, ot leaving 
Malleableneſs out of the complex Idea, the Name Gold is by 
any one annexed to, may be faid of its peculiar Weight, 
5 Fixedneſs, 


av 


Fixedneſs, and ſeveral other the «47-0 For whatſo- 
ever is left out, or put in, it is ſtill the complex Idea to which 
that Name is annexed, that makes the Species: and as any 
particular parcel of Matter anſwers that Idea, ſo the Name of 
the ſort belongs truly to it; and it is of that Species. And 
thus any thing is true Gold, perfect Metal. All which Deter- 
mination of the Species, it is plain, depends on the Underſtand- 
ing of Man, making this or that complex Idea. 

F. 36. This then, in ſhort, is the Caſe : Na- 7 
ture males many particular Things which do Nature makes 
agree one with another, in many alli Quali- the S . 
ties, and probably too, in cheir internal Frame 
and Conſtitution : but it is not this real Eſſence that diſtin- 
guiſhes them into Species; it is Men, who, taking oceaſion from 
the Qualities they find united in them, and wherein they ob- 
ferve often ſeveral Individuals to agree, range them into .ſorts, 
in order to their Naming, for the convenience of comprehenſive 
Signs; under which Individuals, according to their Conformity 
to this or that abſtract Idea, come to be ranked as under En- 
ſigns; ſo that this is of the Blue, that the Red Regiment; this 
is a Man, that a Drill: And in this, I think, conſiſts the whole 


buſineſs of Genus and Species. 


$; 37. Ido not deny, but Nature, in the conſtant ProduQton 
of particular Beings, makes them not always new and various, 


but very much alike, and of kin one to another: But I thinł it 


nevertheleſs true, that the Boundaries of the Species, whereby 
Men ſort them, are made by Men ; ſince the Eſſences of the 


Species, diſtinguiſhed by different Names, are, as has been 


proved, of Man's making, and ſeldom adequate to the inter- 


nal Nature of the Things they are taken from. So that we 


may truly ſay, 125 a manner of ſorting of Things, is the Work⸗ 


manſhip pt en Men 4 
S. 38. One thing, I doubt not, but will ſeem 
very e in this rine; which is, that from Fach abhtraft 


what has been ſaid, it will follow, that each ab- n * 


Hract Idea, with a News to it, makes a diftintt e | 
Species. But who can belp it, if Truth will have it ſo? For ſo 
it muſt remain till ſome body can ſhew us the Species of Things, 


- limited and diftinguiſhed by ſomething elſe; and let us ſee, 


that general Terms ſignify not our abſtract Ideas, but ſome- 


_ thing different from them. I would fain know, why a Shock 
5 and a Hound, are not as diſtin Species, as a Spaniel and an 


lephant. We have no other Idea of the different Efſence of an 
OI an 2 Spaniel, than we have of the different Eſſence 


of 
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of a Shock and a Hound; all the eſſential difference, whereby 
we know and diſtinguiſh them one from another, conſiſting 
only in the different Collection of ſimple Ideas, to which we 

have given thoſe different Names. e a 3 
9p. 39. How much the mating Species and 
Genera asd Genera is in order to general Names, and how 
Species are in much general Names are neceſſary, if not to tha 
order to nam- Being, yet at leaſt to the compleating of a Species, 
ng. and making it paſs for ſuch, will appear, beſide 
what has been ſaid above concerning Ice an 
Water, in a very familiar Example. A ſilent and a ſtriking 


Witch, are but one Species, to thoſe who have but one Name 


for them: but he that has the Name Hatch for one, and Clock 
for the other, and diſtinct complex Ideas, to which thoſe Names 

belong, to him they are different Species. It will be ſaid per- 

haps, that the inward Contrivance and Conſtitution is different 

between theſe two, which the Watchmaker has a clear Idea of. 

And yet it is plain, they are but one Species to him, when he 

has but one Name for them. For what is ſufficient in the i d 
Contrivance, to make a new Species? There are ſome Watches 
that are made with four Wheels, others with five: Is this a 

ſpecifick difference to the Workman ? Some haye Strings and 

Phyſies, and others none; ſome have the Balance looſe, and 
others regulated by a ſpiral Spring, and others by Hogs Briſtles: 

Are any, or all of theſe enough to make a pecihck D 


It is certain, each of theſe hath a real Difference from the reſt : 
But whether it be an eſſential, a ſpecifick Difference or no, re- 
lates only to the complex Idea, to which the Name Watch 


is given: as long as they all agree in the Idea which that Name 

ſtands for, and that Name does not as a generical Name com- 
prehend different Species under it, they are not eſſentially nor 
ſpecifically different. But if any one will make minuter Divi- 


ſions from Differences that he knows in the internal Frame of 
Watches, and to ſuch preciſe complex Ideas, give Names that 
ſhall prevail, they will then be new Species to them, WO 
have thoſe Ideas with Names to them; and can, by thoſe Dif- 


ferences, diſtinguiſh Watches into theſe ſeveral ſorts, and then 


Watch will be a generical Name. But yet they would be no 


_ diſtin Species to Men, ignorant of Clock-work, and the in- 
ward Contrivances of Watches, who had no other Idea but 


the outward Shape and Bulk, with the marking of the Hours 
by the Hand. For to them all thoſe other Names would be 


but“ 


| Difference 
different Contrivances, in the internal Conſtitution of Watches ? 


8 ee 


i 
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bur Hoonimons Terms for the ſame Laer, and ſignify'no mote, 
wy or Thing a Watch. Juſt "thus, I think, it is in 

goons = body will doubt, that the Wheels, or 
Springs (if 1 may ſo ſay) ? withlh, are different in a" ratimal 
Frog 4 Changeling, no more than that there is a Diffe- 
rence in the Frame between a Drill and a Changeling. But 
whether one or both theſe Differences be eſſential, or ſpecifical, 
is only to be 'known' tous, by their Agreement or Diſagreement 


with the complex Idea that the Name Man ſtands for: For 


by that alone can it be determined, Whether oor, or both, or 
GE TON et or nßo. 


F. 40. From what has been before bnd, we r 


may ſee the Reaſon why, in the i of artifi- tificial + 
ci 


Things ther is Ce leſs Cenſiſſon A 3 
Uncertainty, than 1 Na 78 an ar- ee 


rificial Thing being a Producten of Man, ; 
which the Artificer deſigned, and therefore well knows th 11. 
of, the Name of it is ſuppoſed to ſtand for no other Idea, nor 
to import any other Eſſence, than what is certainly to be ben, 
and eaſy eno wn to be apprehended, ' For the Idea, or Efſence, 
of the ſeveral forts of arrificial Things, conſiſting, for the moſt 
part, in nothing but the determinate Figure of ſenſible Parts; 
and ſometimes Motion depending thereon, which the Artificer 
faſhiionsin Matter, ſuch as he finds for his Turn, it is not be- 
yond the reach — our Faculties to attain a certain Idea thereof; 
and ſo ſettle the Signification of the Names whereby the Spe- 
cies of artificial | Things are diſtinguiſhed, with leſs- Doubt; 
Obſcurity — Equivocation, than wWe Can in Things natural, 
whoſe Differences and tions depend upon Contrivances 
beyond the reach of our Diſcoveries, - 
2 43. L muſt beexcuſed here, if f think,” ar. 4e 
714 Things are of diftin&? Species, as well as Thi s of di- 
natural: Since I find they are as plainly and or- 4 
derly ranked into forts, by different abſtract Ideas 


| flindt Spucies.. 


with general Names annexed to them, as diftin& one from ano- 

ther as thoſe of natural Subſtances. For why ſhould we not think 

a Watch, and Piſtol, as diſtin Species one from another, as 

a Horſe and a Dog; they being expreſſed in our Minds by di- 

ſtinct Ideas, and to others, by diſtinct Appellations ? - 
§. 42. This is farther to be obſerved concern- 


Subfpances 2. 


ing Subſtarices, that they alone, of all our ſeveral um babe pro- 


ſorts of Ideas, have particular or proper * ber Names. 
whereby one only particular thing is fi 


Becauſe" in 8 Ideas, GOT and . Hp it Keldom 


Vor. happens 


66 Names of\\ Subſtances.” 
happens that Men have occaſign to mention often this, or —__ 
particular,” when it -is abſent. | Beſides, che graateſt p 
mixed Modes, being Actions which periſh in their Bir, are 
not capable of a laſting Duration, as Subſtanees, Which are the 
Actor; and wherein the ſimple Ideas that make up the com- 
plex 1d:as deſigned by the Name, have a laſting Union. 
D „ . 43-:T mult beg Pardon of my Reader, for 
i +l having dwelt ſo „ N ED and per- 
with Words. 2 haps, with ſome O ſcurity. But I deſire it may 
be conlidered, how difficult it is, te lead ano- 
the by Wards into the Thoughts of Thin 1, » Arigged: thoſe ſpe- 
{Differences we give them: Which things, if I name not, 
Then : and if I do name them, I heroby-rabk them into 
ſome ſort, or other, and ſuggeſt to the Mind the uſual ab- 
ſliact Ara of that Species; and ſo. croſs my purpoſe. For to 
talk of a Man, and to lay by. at the ſame time, the ordinary 
Signifſeation of the Name Man, Whick is  auricomplex Idea, 


uſually. annexed to it; and bid the Reader-confider Mun, as be 


is in himſelf, and as he is really diſtinguiſhed from others, in 
his intetnal Conſtitutien, or zend Eſſence, that is, by ſomething, 
he knows not what, looks like trifling : and yet thus one muſt 
do, who would ſpeak of the ſuppoſed real Ellenecs and Species 
of "Things, as thought to be made by Nature, if it be but on- 
ly to make it underſtood, that there is no ſuch thing 1 
by. the general Names which Subſtances are called by. 
becauſe it is difficult by known familiar Names to do this, 2 
me leave to endeavour by an Example, to make the different 
8 the. Mind has of ſpecifick Names and Ideas, alit- 
ile more clear; and to ſhew how the complex ideas of Modes 
are referred ſometimes to Archety pes in the Minds of other in- 
 telligent Beings; or, which is the fame, to the Signification 
annexed by others to their received Names; and ſometimes to 
no Archetypes at all. Give me leave alſo to ſhew how the 
Mind always refers its 1deas. of Subſtances, either to the Sub- 
ſtances themſelves, or to the Signification of their Names, as to 
the Arcbeiypet; and alſo to make plain the Nature of Species, 
or ſorting of Things, as apprehended, and made uſe of by us; 
and of the Eſſences belonging to thoſe Species, which is, per- 
haps, of more Moment, to diſcover the Extent and Certainty 
of our Knowledge, than we at firſt imagine. | 
|  Infranceof §. 44. Let us ſuppoſe: Adam in the State of 
: ee a grown Man, with a good. Underſtanding, 
Kinneah and but in a firange Country, with all Things 
* now, and 3 about him; and no o- 


we ther 


ae hat too 


i * Fo 
ah l 
| 1 10 
ee * 7 in AUG een ſes with A Boe, he —. 
"of, tha&tWo new Words! K. and Niouph.” In time; 
449 n Wige "appea * "Hs Gal Lene, Noe fro. 
15 Fe h Maß, killed # iam: Bat "yet che two Nam 
b a the * ſtanding for Suſpicion, in a Fi. 
d, 2185 Wits Piftoyal ty to him, and the other, for the 
Ac ok commitring Diſtoyalth, loſt not their diſtinct Significa- 
tons. It is plain Faq that here were two diſtin complex 
eas of mixed Modes, with Names to them; two diſtinct 8 e. 
es of Actions effentially' different; Taſk, wherein co 7 
855 : Ellences of theſe two diſtinct Spettes of Actions? And *tis 
plain, it confifed in a (preciſe'Coribmation of ſimple Ideas, dif- 
ferent in one from the other. I aſk, whether the complex 
Ide i in Adam's Mind, which he called Kinnedh, were adequate 
2 1 wh if 9275 it is plain, it was; for it being a Comibinition of 
| 4 Heat, which he, without * regary regard to any Archetype, 
Fs 15 out reſpect to any " thing! as a Pattern, voluntarily put to- 
_ gether, abſtracted 8 gabe the Name Kinneab to, to e 


in ſhort to others, by that one Sound; all the ſimple Ideas con- 
2 tajned "and united i in that complex one; it muſt neceſlatily fol- 
boy, "that ſt was an adequate lea.” His on Choice having 
| bis © that gang it had all in it he intended it ſhould, 


17775 8 Aa hal the fir Faculties, and 25 the ſame 

Power that he had, to make what complex Ideas of mixed 

| Modes they pleaſed i in their own Minds; to abſtract them, and 

make what Sounds they pleaſed, the Signs of them: But the 

"uſe of Names being to make our Leds within us knoten to 

others, that cannot be done, but when the ſame Sign ſtands for 
the ſame, Idea in two who would communicate their Thoi 

3g diſcourſe | to gether. ” Thofe therefore of Adam's Children 

it fund chele two Wok Kinneah and Niouph, in familiar 

* Eould; not take them for inſignificant Sounds; but muſt 

ds conclude, they Revd” for ſomething, for certain Ideas, 

2 abſirack 
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15 r, the Names of Su their 
2 8 in Application. One of Adam's 1 81 I roving in 

2 * the Mountains, lights, on 1 , 
which, ks. his, Eye; home he carries it to Adam, who ö 

on Conſideration: of it, finds it to be hard, to have a bright 
yellow Colour, and an exceeding great Weight. Theſe, pers. 
haps at firſts" are all the Qualities he takes notice of in it, and 
abſtraQtiog this 8 7% Naas pa, i a Subſtance having. 
that ; peculiar. bright V ellowneſs, and a Weight very great in 
{Proportion to its Bulk, be gives it the Name Zahab, to de - 
nominate and mark all Subſtances that have theſe. ſenſible 
"Qualities in them. It is evident now, that in this Caſe, Adant 
acts quite differently from, what, he did before, in in forming. 
thoſe Heas of mixed Modes, to which he gave the Name 
Kinmaah and Niouph.,, For, there he put Ideas together, only 
by his own Imagination, not taken from the Exiſtence of any 
<thing;;' and to them he gave Names to denominate all Things, 
that ſpould happen to agree to thoſe his abſtract Ideas, withs. 
out conſidering whether any. ſuch thing did exiſt, or no; the 
Standard! there was, of his own making. But in the forming his 
Alla of this new Subſtance he takes the quite contrary. Courle ;. | 
here he has a Standard made by Nature; and therefore 4 
to repreſent that t himſelf, by the Alea he has of it, even 
ben it is abſent, he puts in no fimple Lata int his 1 


Names of Subſtances. 59 
. ** WWW TW 
He takes care that his Iden be conformable to this Arch 


ble. ns 

Pe kgs quite different from any he had ſeen before, D 
| 4 d x T* »- will 
its peculiat Effence ; 


ſhining, yellow, and very heavy. 


f 


ſo "Qualities,” puts Adam upon fa 
n "He th 


ty, and Fixednefs,” Are not they alſo, by the fame Reale, 
any of the others were, to be 


Hewn more for the one than the other? It theſe mult, then 
all che other Properties, which any farther. Trials ſhall. diſco- 
ver in this Matter, ought by the fame Reaſon to make a part of 
the Ingredients of the complex Iden, which the Name Zabe 
ſtands for, and ſo by the Eſſence of the Species, marked by that 
Name. Which Properties, becauſe they are endleßh, it is plain, 
-that the Idea made after this Faſhion by this Archetype, will be 
Te roi 
55.48. Bus this i not all, it would alſo follow,” A 7 Ws 
that the Names of Subſtances would not only Their Ideas 
have, (as in Truth they have) but would alſo be imperſet rand 
ſuppoſed to have different &i ifications, as uſed ' therefort v 
by different Men, which would" very much cum- ian. 
ber the uſe of Language. For if every diſtin Quality, chat 
were ' diſcovered in any Matter by any one, were ſuppoſed to 
make a” neceffary part of the complex Idea, ſignified by the 
common Name given it, it muſt follow, that Men muſt ſup- 
poſe the fame Word to ſignify different Things in different 
Men: fince they cannot douht, but dieter Men may have 
diſcovered'feveral Qualities in Subſtances of the ſame Neyami 
nation, which others know I n 

„ a 3 
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Cale; it is p Shins Goh War wes 
Subſtance, bavin r A pecies 
made by Nate. In which my Ks Subſtitution, 1 | 
fuſed and unCErtagn. a8 though this, Prope 
e nee oe 
yet is 2 ruth I ys us in its partie 
cation, and fois of no rel Ole 24 2 2 5 it be 
may true, that all Ea, 3. 2, all that has che real 'Efſence 
of Gold, is fixed; What ſerves this for, whilſt we know not in 
this Senſe, "what, is, or is not Gold? For if we know not the 
real Fflence of Gold, it is impoſſible. we ſhould. know..what 
pareel of Matter tas. that Eſſence, : and, ſo whether-it he.” true 
e or no. | 
8. 51. To conclude; ; What Liberty 4damba 
- Conclifan, firſt to make any complex Ideas of n 4 
m"I no other Pattern, but by, his own Thoughts, 
the ſame have all Men ever fince had. And the ame Necellity 
of conforming his Naas of Subſtances to Things, without him, 
as to Arcberypes made by Nature, that Adam — under, if he 
would not wilfully impoſe upon himſelf, the ſame are. all. Men 
ever fince under too © The fame Liverty alſo, that Adam had of 
N any new Name to any Aea, the 725 5 any one ſtill, 
{eſpecially the beginners of Languages, if we can imagine any 
ſuch) but only with this DIRE that in Fa * 


A* 


= in declaring its Sentiments to others, connect not only 
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and Negations,.. that it unites, in one Fre 
Reaſoning or Narration, are generall y called 
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9 8 1 that the Mind gives to erbe, _ 
15 is ropoſi ns, 105 ie 22 #4 
Ming i in CN 6300 Thoughts to, other, e, _ 
reed. Signs of th lor 15755 then before * but others alſo, 


e. or (55 448 ſome particular r Aci its owny at that 
Le Telating, to, thoſe [deas, is. it does f ſexeral ways ; 


N eG are the general Marks of the — 


denying. But beſides W . or N ion, without 
ich there 15 in Words no — or 1 the. Mind 


arts of Propo: tions, but whole Sentences one to. another, 
ith their 2 8 elations and Dependencies, t | Ware 


hetent e 
1 Words, whereby it t Ganifies what, .. 
nnecti on it gives to the ſeyexal Affirmations 


a co- 


Particles ; J and it is in the 6 mh ule o 
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72 Particles. 
Te think. well, it is not-engugh, a Man has Idas clear 
and, diſtin in his Thoughts, Bor that he obſerves the Agree- 
ment, or ent ef ſome of them; but be muſt think 
in train, and obſerve the dependence of his Th and Rea- 
ſonings, one upon another: And to expreſs w — . 
dical. ao ted Thong by muſt . — Far wx what 
Caonnefion, iction, nion, Oppoſition, hafis, & c. 
| he Seek 7 25 reſpective part of his Diſcourſe. To miſtake 
in an le, ee Aljead oh:46 informing his Hearer : 
| ag: ua it is, e Words, which are not truly, by 
e the Names of any Heat, are of ſuch conſtant and 
indiſpenfible uſe in „ do much contribute oi 
well expreſling themſelves, /. SYS. 
§. 3. This part of 88 ta been, per- 
To few SI as. much neglected, as ſome others over- 
ee diligently cultivated. -'It is eaſy for. Men to 
pi --: write, one after another, of Caſes and Genders, 
9 . Moods. and 7. 3 Gerunds and Supines : In 
ttheſe and the e there has been t Dili- 
gence uſed; and Particles themſelves, in ſome es, 
have been with great ſhew of 'pxaQneſs, ranked into their ſeve- 
Orders. But though Prepoſitions and C onjun{tions,” &c. are 
ames well known in Grammar, and the Particles' con 
under them carefully ranked into their diſtin Süb-diviſions 3 
yet he-who. would ſhew' the right uſe of Particles, and what 
and Forpe they have, "muſt take 4 kttle more 
Pains, enter into his own Thopghts, and gg man the. 
_ Poſtures of his Mind in diſcourſing. Wa 
1 Neither is it 'enongh,” for the exp laming of tele 
s, to render them; as is uſually in Naming can: 
of be T ongue © which cathe neareſt to their” Si 
on af eee e 
underſtood in one, as another Lan e ey er all marks 
of fome' Aion” or Intimation"of the” Mind; and therefore” 60 
underſtand them rightly, the ſeveral ' Views, Poſtures, Stapds 
Turns, Limitations, and Exceptions, and ſeveral 
Thoughts of the Mind, for which we have either none, or very 6 
deficient Names, are diligently to be ſtudied. Of theſe; there 
are a great Variety, much exceeding the Number of Particles, 
that moſt Languages have to expreſs them by ; and therefore 
it js. not to be wondered; that moſt of theſe Particles have 
diverſe; and ſometimes almoft oppoſite Significations. In the 
Hebrew Tongue, there 15 a Fartide conſiſting but of one 


5 ci ine 


Particles. 73 
fingle Letter, of which there are- reckoned u 412 
| 3 ſure above Fiſty ſeveral 8 
& 5. BUT is a Particle, none more familiar - aſlance in 
in our Language; and he that ſays it is 2 diſ- But. 
cretive Conjunction, and that it anſwers Sed in 
Lu. or Mais in French, thinks he has ſufficiently -xplained 
But it ſeems. to me to intimate ſeveral Relations, the 
Mind gives to the ſeyeral n Parts of them, which 
it joins by this Monoſyllable. 
Firſt, But to.ſ6 Er. Here it intimates a Stop of the 
Mind, 46-6 it was going, before it came to the end 


| Secondly, ret Sag 7 it en that tie 
Mind. limits the Senſe to what, i capes, with ONE of 
other. ier 
EH You  Proy BUT # 1 that 60D ould bring 
te the true Ret: —_ A i ee | 
Fourthly, BUT er ho — you in pur own: * 
firſt of. theſe :BUTS. intimates. 4 Suppaſition in the Mind of 
ſomething o otherwiſe than it ſhould be; the latter :ſhews, that 
— Mind Wing makes. adiret Dae deaasen dae, ad what 


© Fifthly, th Animals haus Senſex BUT 4 De — 
Hes it Ignißtes little more, but that the latter Propolation- i 
ta the former, as the Minor of a Syllogiſm., >: * 0%7 
8. 6. T9. theſe, I doubt not, might be added a great many 
other | ns of this Particle, if it were my Buſineſs to 
examine it in its full Latitude, and conſider it in all the Places 
it-is to be 1 70 which if one ſhould do, I doubt, whether 
in all thoſe Manners it is made uſe of, it would deſerve the 
Title of Diſcretive, which Grammarians give to it. But I in- 
tend not here a full Explication of this ſort of Signs. The In- 
Kances I 3 given in this one, may give occaſion to reflect 
9 Uſe and Force in Language, and lead us into the 
Comp lation, of, ſeveral Actions of our Minds in diſcourſing, 
which ram found a way to intimate to others by theſe Par- 
ticles, ſome whereof conſfantly, and others in certain Conſtrue- 
Kan e * of a whole Sagan con wjned- in Wen, 
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and — Fans 5 
Cerma het prod. woa have given us light inte 
cable one of ano- Ns of our Ideas, if they had been but cots 
ther, aud ly." ſidered with Attention. "The Mind, 44 as 
ew, hag à Power to abſtract W , aid 
they 8 Eſſences, general Eſſences, whereby the "forts of 
Things are diſtinguiſhed. Now each abſtract Hes being di- 
ſtinct, ſo that of any two the one can never be Cher, the 
Mind will, — its intuitive . pe 85 N. d 


Let every one, at firſt et A es G. wa, | 
| ron tions; Humanity i ts 1 or Ratjonth or White- 
weſs: And this is as evident as any of the ma! 


Max- 
uns. All our Affirmations then are only inconerete; which is 
che affirming, not one abſtract Neu to be er,” but — 


abſtract Idea to be joined to another : which 4 itt Hear, in 


Subſtances, may be of any ſort; in all the reſt, ate little elſe 


but of Relmivits ; and in Subſtances, the moſt Frequent are of 
Powers; v. g. 4 Man i is White, ſignifies, that the thin = 
— the Eſſence of a Man, has alſo in it the Eſſence of 
9 which is nothing but a Power to produce the 15 oy 
hiteneſs in one, whoſe Eyes can diſcover ordinary Objects; 
er a Man is rational, fignifies, that the ſame thing that hath 
the Eſſence of a Man, hath alſo in it the Eſſence of Ratio- 
nality, i. e. a Power of Reaſonin 
$. 2. This dingen of Names, ſhews us 
They foew the allo the difference of our Heas : For if we ob- 
eifference of our ſerve them, we ſhall find, that our Simple 
Ideas.  Jaeas have all Alſtract as well as Concrete 
Names : The one whereof is (to ſpeak the 
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Language of Grammarians) a - Subſtantive, the other an 
Adjective; as Whiteneſs, White ; Sweetneſs, Sweet. The 


like alſo holds in dur Ideas of Modes ard Relations; as 
Juſtice, Juſt; Equality, Equal; 1 * this difference, 


that ſome of the Concrete Names of tions, amongſt Men 


_ chiefly, are Subſtantives ; as Paternitas, Pater; whereof it 


were caly to render a Reaſon; . But as ti a of Subſtances 
we — few or no-ab/lraft Names 3 or . the 
Schools have introduced Animalitas, Humanitas, Corporietas, 
and ſome others 3 yet they Hold no Proportion with that infi- 
nite Number of Names ef Subſtances, to which they never 
Mert ridiculous enaugh to attempt the edining of ahſtraſt onea: 
And thoße few. that the Schools forcged, andb put into the Mouths 
ok. theis Scholars, could! never yet get admittance into eb 


ſe, or obtain the Licence of publick Approbation. Which ſeems 


to me at leaſt to intjmate the Confeſſion of all Mankind, that 
they bave no Jaa of the real Eſſences of Subſtances, ſinde 
they: have not Names for ſuch Mans: Which no doubt they 
would have had, bad nat their Con ſeiouſneſs to themſelves of 
their Ignorance of wem, kept them from ſo ile an Attempt. 
Bold from. a Stone, and Metal from Wood : yet they but ti- 
morouſly ventured on ſuch Terms, as Aurietas and:Saviatas, 

| betas. and Zipnictas, or the like Names, which ſhould 
Pretend to fignify-the real Eſſences of thoſe:Subſtances, whereef 
Fe knew they had no Idar. And indeed, it was only the 
Dectrine of fub/antial Forms, and the Confidence of miſtaken 
Fretenders ta a Knomledge that they had not, which firſt coined, 
aud then introduced Aninia/itas and Humanitas, and the like; 
which yet went very little farther than their own Schools,: and 
could never get to be current amongſt underſtanding Men. In- 
deed, mites Was a Word famihar amongſt the Romans; 
but in a far different Senſe, and ſtood not for the abſtract E- 
Jenge of any Subſtance ;, but was the ahſtract Name of a Mode, 
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T? ROM — we 
Words reuſed i 01 a F going Chapters, it is y to perceive 
En wat Unperſections there is in Lan- 
ee, me, nal how the very Nature of Words 
r makes it almoſt unavoidable, for of them 
, to be doubtful and uncertain in their Significa- . 
5 To examine the Perfection or of Words, 
it ia neceſſary firſt to conſider their Uſe and End: For as they 
are more or leſs fitted to attain that, ſo are they more or leſs 
perſect. We have, in the former part of this Diſcourſe, oſten 
u , mentioned, a double Uſe of Wards. 6 22.63 . 
yl, One for the recotding of our ⁹n Thoughts. 
-:; Setondly, The (ok fort conntlutianingiet au Thoughts 
om with. 28 91 1 N ig N, 


ent 1 8. 4. As the firſt of teſ fy-the — 
* Words - | cur own Thoughts for the help of our own Memo 
vill ſerve for - ries, whereby, as it were, we talk to ourſelves, 
nn. many Words will ſerve the turn. For ſince Sounds 
21100 are voluntary and indifferent Signs of any Idans, 
9 uſe what Words he n 
Leas to himſelf; and there will be no Imperfection in them, 
if he conſtantly 2 ſame 83 — Taea,: for then 
he cannot fall of .havi in pang wherein 
confiſts the right Uſe and 2 — . 
5p. 3. Secondly, a to Communication of Wards, 
Communication that too has a double LJ, Dd e009 I wat 
by Words Civil I, Civil. | „ * 


e. Il. Phileſephical. 


cal. Nit, By their Civil Us, © AIG buch 4 
fe SET ERA of Thoughts and Ideas by Words, as may 


ſerve for the upholdin ng. common Converſation and Commerce 

about the ordinary Affairs and Conveniences of Civil- Life,/- | 

in the Societies of Men one I another. . 
. 


Secondly, By the Philaſophical Uſe of Words, I mean ſuch 
an uſe of them as may ſerve to eonvey the precise Notion of 


Things, 


- * : 


Inperfection of.. Words... W. 

expreſs, in general Pi ſitions, certain 
Things ad, to. Weich the Mind. njay teſt upon; a 
ſatisfied with, in its ſearch" after true Knowledge. "Theſe: tyyo 
Uſes are very diftin& ; and a great deal leſs exactneſs will ſerve 
inthe one, than in the other as we full fe n what ol 


lows. 
$4 The chief End of L in Commu- 
nication being to be underſt 'ords ſerve not . ber. 
well for ther end, neither in Civil, Philoſo- Kadi of Lk 
ical Diſcourſe, when any Word does not excite Words is the . 
the Hearer the ſame Ilea which it ftands for ef, of 
in the Mind of the -nalemte Now ſince Sounds 7 Or, 
have no natural Connection with our Taeas, but. . Ws * N 
have all their Signification from the arbitrary Impoſition of, 
Men, the  daubtfulneſs and | uncertainty of their ien/ficatian, 
which i is the Imperfeftion we here are ſpeaking of, has its Cauſc 
more in the Ideas they ſtand for, than in any Incapacity there 
is in -one Sound, 'more than in another, to fignify any Nat: 
For in that regard they are all equally perfect. ug 
That then which makes Doubtfulneſs and Uncertainty iti 
the e r of ſome more than other Words, is the ai 
*% N s Signik 
0 We natu no cation, 
the Ih which bs fe! m ear" Canin fi 
e ne 
d e in A 
ans but this i GRE LO Oe Where, bo 
27 \ The Ideas they ſtand for are very complex, and made 


up of a great Number of Ideas put together. 


„Where the Ideas they ſtand for have no certain 
Connection in Nature ; ; and ſo no ſettled Standard any” where 
in Nature exiſting, to rectify and adjuſt them | 

Thirdly, Where the Signification of the ord js referred 
to a Standard, which Standard is not eaſy to be known. 

Fourthly, Where the Signification of the Word, and the real 
Effence of the Thing, are not exactly the fame. ' - 

Theſe are Difficulties that attend- the Signification of ſevetal 
Words that are intelligible.” Thoſe which are not intelligſe 


at all, ſuch as Names ſtanding for any ſimple Iden: which . 


another has not Organs or Faculties to attain; as the Names 
of Colours to a blind Man, or Soaiide to a deaf Man, need Hat | 
here be mentioned. | 
In all theſe Caſes we ſhall kn an linperfBion in Werd, 
1 I ſhall more at large cd; in "their" particular Ap- 
2 plication 


i Firſt, baſis EN 0 


many of them liable Fat 
Sanyo pit. 


e 7 

ſe the * complex as are 1 8 
Pe! Words ſerviceable to the Eni g Com nun 

it e 25 (as has been | 


Hearer, exa 


e dr of =. 
| fl one 8 $ Heads. with ae and. & 


| 5 Naas, 1 Fa ab Bie 126 


and e 
But when a Werd ſtands for a very e en that. fs 2 
pounded and . e it is not 8 for 5 to lor 
and retain that ee „ 28 to make ior: 
mon Uſe ftand for the ſame peek: 1 ban ay 1 75 
Variation. Hence it comes to pa L 


ry compound Naa, ſuch as for ere 2 in 
have ſeldom, in two 


tion, ſince ane Man”: . Fo on Fa . 
and often differs — . his own, 8 e ws 1 
da. or I Ro Tt. | 


7. II. Baca N 3 Made: 
Gas 9 for L 2 moſt wg 2 x cad Mate, 


| 0 ag 85 whereby Men may xeRtify, and aqjuſt their Sig- 


0 . tion; - hag they are. 8 5 and 
dards. f doubtful. E A Ideas put 
1 together at the leaſure of ehe Ning, park u eſping 


© 


* Fade of Diſcourſe, and ſuited to 0 own Nations, 


whereby it deſigns not to copy any. thing really exiſting, but 
to denominate and rank Things as they come to., agree, 
with thofe Arch or Forms it has made. He,, that 
firſt brought the Word Sham, M hecdle, or Banter, i. in uſe; 
put together, as he thought fit, thoſe ; 7 he made it. ſtand 
for: And as it is with any new Names of Modes, that are 1 
brought into any Language; ſo was it with the old ones, w 
they were made "uſe of. Names therefore that ftand 
for Collections of Ideas, which the Mind makes at pleaſure, 
mult needs be of doubtful Signification, when ſuch Collec- 


tions 


2 


os 


* 


n . * 1 { Cc * 

aper fection of Words: 70 
tions are no where to be found conſtantly united ini Nature, nor 
any Patterns to bo ſhewn whereby —_ Ling adjuſt them. What 


the Word Mwrther, or Sacrilegr, & 


c. ſigniſies, can never be 
known from themfelves: bes be many of the parts 


of thoſe complex Meas; which are not viſible in the Action i it- 
ſelf, the Intention of the Mind, or the Relation'df holy Things, 
which make à Part of Murther, or Sacritegry have no neceſ- 
ſary Connection with the outward and viſible Action of him 
that commits either: and the pulling the Trigger of the Gun, 
with which the Murther is committed, and-is all che Action, 
that, perhaps, is viſible, has no natural Connection with thoſe 
other Ideas, cat make up the complex one, named Murther. 


They have their Union and Combination only from the Under- 


ſtanding, which unites them under one Name: But uniting 


them without any Rule, or Pattern, it cannot be-but that the 


Signiflcation of the Name, that ſtands for ſuch voluntary Col- 


who have ſcarce any ſtanding Rule to regulate themſelves, we 
their Notiotis by, in fuch arbitrary Ineas. as 


. 8. It is true, common Uſe, that is the Rule 


0 roptiety, may be ſuppoſed here to afford cya ne not 
| ſome aid; to ſettle the Neue ton of Lan- a ſufficient | 
13 and it cannot be denied, but that in Page af 

ome Mea 


Meaſure it does. Eau, Uſe regulates '- ö 


the Meaning of Words: pretty well. for common Converſation ; ; 


that no ee an Authority to eſtabliſh the preciſe Sig 
nificatian of Words, nor determine to what Idaas any one ſhall 


annex them, common Uſe is not ſufficient to adjuſt them to 
 Philoſophicat Diſcourſes; there being ſearce any Name, of any 
52 complex Idea (to ſay nothing of others) which, in common 


ſe, has not a great Latitude, and which keeping within the 


Bounds of Propriety, may not be made the Sign of far different 


Ideas. Beſides, the Rule and Meaſure of Propriety itſelf being 
no where eftabliſhed, it is often Matter of Diſpute, whether 
this or that way of uſing a Word, be Propriety of Speech, or 


no. From all which, it is evident, "that the Names of ſuch kind. 
of very complex Ideus, are naturally liable to this Imperſection, 


to be of doubtful and uncertain Signification: and even in Men, 
that have a Mind to underſtand one another, do not always 


| ſand for the fame Idea in Speaker and Hearer. Though the 
Names Glory and Gratitude be the ſame in every Man's Mouth 


through a whole Country, yet the complex. collective Idea, 
which every one thinks on, or intends by that name, is ap- 
Parentiy very different in Men uſing the fame Langusge. 


§. 9. 


- 
- 


lections, 'ſhould be often various in the Minds of different Men, 


80 


i F nd iba wreak r 
learning theſe . .A little contribute to the 'of — 
Names contri- - Significatione For if we will « ſerve how Chil- - 
bee, dern learn Languages, we ſhall find, that to make 
— . them-underſtand what the Names of fimple 
d deqsy or Subſtances, ſtand for, People ordinarily 
ſhew them the thing whereof they would have them have the 
Idea, and then repeat to them, the Name that ſtands for it, as 
White, Sweet, Milk, Sugar, Cat, Deg. But as for mixed Modes, 
eſpecially the moſt material of them, moral Words, the Sounds 
are uſually learned firſt, and then to know what complex Ideas 
d for, they are either beholden to the Explication of 
others, or (which happens for the moſt part) are left to their 
own Obſervation and Induſtry; which being little laid out in 
the ſearch of the true and preciſe Meaning of Names, theſe © 
moral Words are, in moſt Men's Mouths, little more than 
bare Sounds; or when they have any, 8 the moſt part 
but a very looſe and — and conſequently obſeure 
and confuſed Signification. And even thoſe thenbhes, who 
have with more Attention ſettled their Notions, do yet hardly 
avoid the Inconvenience, to have them ſtand for complex. /deas, 
different from thoſe which other, even intelligent and —— 
Men, make them the Signs of. Where ſhall one find any, 
ther controverſial Debate, or familiar Diſcourſe, 
Honour, Faith, Grace, Religion, Church, &c. wherein it is 
not eaſy to obſerve the different Notions Men have of them 3 
which is nothing but this, that they are not agreed in the Sig- 
nification of thoſe. Words; nor have in their Minds the fame 
complex Ideas which they make them ftand for: and ſo all the 


IhperſeBtion 8 


Y 


„ 8.9. The way alſo wherein \ the Names of | 


6 A E* * 


Conteſts that follow thereupon, are only about the meaning of 
a Sound. And hence we fee, that in the Interpretation of 
Laws, whether. Divine or Human, there is no end; Com- 
ments beget Comments, and Explications make new Matter 
for Explications: And of limiting, diſtinguiſhing, varying the 
Signification of theſe moral Words, there is no end. Theſe Idea: 
of Men's making, are, by Men ſtill having the ſame Powe 
multiplied in >» Many a Man, who was pretty wall 
ſatisfied of the Meaning of a Text of Scripture, or Clauſe in 
the Code, at firſt reading, has, by conſulting, Commentators, 
quite loſt the ſenſe of it, and by thoſe Elucidations, given 
riſe or increaſe to his Doubts, and drawn Obſcurity upon the 
Place. I ſay not this, that I think Commentaries needleſs ; 
but to ew how uncertain the Names of mixed Modes natu- 


rally 


*. * »* 


tally ate, even in. the Mouths of thoſe who had both che Inten- 


s 0 8 | * Wy” 1 a : „ 
e * ö 
Inperfection of 'Word:. 1 


ſion and Faculty of ſpeaking as clearly as Language was ca- 


pable to expteſs their Thoughts. 
. 0. N 7 * 72 We 
roug t upon the Writings en, who have Oh. | 
lived in remote Ages, and different Countries, it CO wor 
will be needleſs to take Notice: ſince the nume- - . | 
rous Volumes of learned Men, employing their: 
Thoughts that way, are Proofs more than enough to ſhew 
what Attention, Study, Sagacity, and Reaſoning are required, 
to. find out the true meaning of Antient Authors. .. But there 
being no Writings we have any great concernment to be very 
ſallicitous abont the meaning of, but thoſe. that contain either 
tuths we are required to believe, or Laws we are to obex, 
and draw Inconveniences on us when we miſtake or tranſgreſs, 
we may be leſs. anxious about the Senſe of other Authors, 


1 


who writing, but their own Opinions, we are under no greater 


or evil depending not on their Decrers,;.we may ſafely. be igno- 
rant of their. Notions: And therefore in the reading of them, 
if they do not uſe their Words with a due clearneſs and-perſpi-» 
cuity, we may lay them aſide, and without any Injury done 
them,. reſolve thus with ourſelves,.. s, 

Saber) 1 Si non vis intelligi, debes mgl. + 227 ud * 

*F. 11. If che Signification of the Names of mixed Modes be 
uflcertain, becauſe there are no real Standards exiſting in Na- 
ture, to which thoſe /deas are refetred, and by which they may 
be adjuſted,” the Names of Subſtances are e, a doubife | Vent A 
cat ien, fot a contrary Reaſon, ' viz. becauſe the Ideas they ſtand. 

for are ſuppoſed conformable to the Reality of Things, and are 
referred to Standards made by Nature, Ta cur Ideas of Sub- 


9 a know them, than they to know. ours. Our good 
de 


] 


ſtances. we have not the Liberty as in mixed M es, to ſtame 


what Combinations we think fit, to be the, characteriſtical 
Notes, to rank and denominate Things by. In theſe we muſt 
follow Natute, ſuit our complex Ideas to real Exiſtences, and 
reoulate the Signification of their Names by the Things them- 
ſelves, if we will have our Names to be the Signs of them, and 
ſtand for them. Here, it is true, we have Patterns to follow ;. 
but Patterns that will make the , Signification.. of their Names 
very uncertain: For Names muſt be of a very _ unſteady 73 
varlous meaning, if the Ideas they ſtand for be fefetfed to 
Standards without us, that either cannot be known at all, ar gan 
be Rnown but imper fettly and uncertainty, 6/7 4g 

Vo I. II. | ws Da e 


ſpeeiſick 
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da ufer ſeclian of Words, 


1.58 . 12. The Names of Subſtances have, as has 
Nasse fib- been'ſhewed, a double Refirence in their or- 


Fa. To l f, Sometimes they are made to ſtand for, 
Effences that | 


ard ſo their Signification is ſuppoſed to agree 
to, The real Conflitution of Things, from 


cannet ve 
„n. 


en, all their Properties flaw, and in which they 
all centre. But this real Conſtitution, or (as it is apt to be 


called) Eſſenee, being utterly unknown to us, any Sound that 
is put to ſtand for it, muſt be very uncertain in its Applica» 


tion; and it will be impoſſible to know, what Things are 
or ought to be called an Horſe, or Antimeny, when thoſe. 
Words are put for real Eſſences, that we have no Ideas of at all. 


And therefore, in this Suppoſition, the Names of Subſtances . 


being referred to Standards that cannot be known, their Sig- 


ich 


nificationscan. never be adjuſted and eſtabliſhed by thoſe Stan- 


1311 


r n 4614 C35 f; Secondly, The fimple Ideas that are 
Secondly; Toto: ſound tor ccni in Subflances, being that 


ex:fting Qu. which their Names immediately fignify, theſe, ' 
lines, wbich” zs united in the feyeral Sorts of Things, are 
are ton but. the Lo Standards to which their Names are 
imperfeah- . „and by which their Significations. 
may beſt be rectiſied. But neither will theſe 


reſer 


Archetypes fo well. ſerve to this purpoſe, ---as' to leave theſe 


Names, without very various and uneertain Signification 
Becauſe theſe ſimple Ideas that co-exiſt, and are united in 
the ſame Subject, being very numerous, and having all an 
equal Right to go into the complex ſpecifick Idea, which the 

Name is to ſtand for, Men, though they propoſe to 
themſelves the very ſame Subject to conſider, yet frame very 
different Ideas about it; and ſo. the Name they uſe for it, 
unavoidably comes to have, in ſeveral Men, very different Sig- 
 nifications, The ſunple Qualities, which make. up the complex 
Ideas, being moſt of chem Powers, in relation to Changes, 
which they are apt to make in, or receive from other Bodies, 


ate almoſt infinite. He that ſhall but obſerve, what a great 


* 


iety of Alterations any one of the baſer Metals is apt to 


V 
| K 55684 from the different Application only of Fire 3 and how 
much a greater Number of Changes any of them will receive 


2 


; qe Hands of a Chymiſt, by the Application of other Bodies, 


Mot think it ſtrange, that I count the Properties of any 


* 


| ſort of Bodies not eaſy to be collected, and completely known 


by che ways of enquiry,” which our F aculties are capable of. 


- They 


4 


3 Inperfection of Wards, | : of 
They being therefore at leaſt ſo mat, that no Man can know 
te preciſe and definite Number, they are differently diſco- 
vered by different Men, according to their various Skill, At- 
tention, and ways of handling; who therefore cannot chuſe 
but have different Ideas of the ſame Subſtance, and therefore 
make the Signification of its common Name very various and 
uncertain. For the complex Ideas of Subſtances, being made 
up of ſuch ſimple ones as are ſuppoſed to co-exiſt in Nature, eve- 
ry one has a right to put into his complex Idea, thoſe Qualities 
- has found to be united together. For tho? in the Subſtance 
Jold, one ſatisfies himfelf with Colour and Weight, yet another 
thinks Solubility in Aqua Regia, as neceſfaty to be joined with 
that Colour in his Idea of Gold, as any one does its Fuſibility: 
porn Atom, ia, being a Quality as conſtantly joined 
with its Colour and Weight, as Fuſibility, or any other; others 
ut in its Ductility or Fixedneſs, c. as they have been taught 
by Tradition; or Experience. Who of all theſe has eſtabliſhed 
right Signification of the Word Gold? Or who ſhall be the 
Judge to determine ? Each has his Standard in Nature, which 
e appeals to, and with Reaſon thitiks he has the fame right to 
put into his complex Idea, ſignified by the Word Gold, thoſe 
Qualities which upon Trial he has found united; as another, who 
has not fo well examined, has to leave them out; or a third, who 
has made other Trials, has to put in others. For the Union in 
Nature of theſe Qualities, being the true Ground of their Union 
in one complex Idea, who can ſay, one of them has anf Reaſon ; 
to be put in, or left out, than another? From whence it will al- 
wy unavoidably follow, that the complex Ideas of Subſtances 
in Men uſing the: fame Name for them, will be very various; 
and ſo the Significations of thoſe Names very uncertain. - 
nn Beſides, there is ſcarce any particula 
thing exĩſting, which in ſome of its ſimple Heas, birdy, ſo co- 
does not communicate with a greater, and in others exifting — — 
witha leſs Number of particular geings: Who ſhalt ien, vob ich are 
determine in this Caſe, which ate thoſe that are 4zown but im- 
to make up the precife Collection, that is to be peſidhb. 
ſignified by the ſpecifick Name: or can with any juſt Autho- 
rity preſcribe, which obvious or common Qualities are to be 
left out; or which more ſecret, or more particular, are to be 
put into the Signification of the Name of any Subſtance ? All 
which together, ſeldom or never fail to produce that” various 
and doubtful Signification in the Names of Subfances, which cauſes 
ſuch Uncertainty, Diſputes, or Miſtakes, when we come to a 
Philoſophical Uſe of them. e 
oY G 2 §. 15, 


84 Tuber fest ion of Words. 
58. 15. It is true, as to civil and common Cans 
With this In- verſation, the general Names of Subflancesz 
perfection they regulated, in their ordinary Signification by 
may ſerve for ſome obvious Qualities, (as by. the Shape and 
Civil, but uot Figure in Things of known feminal Propagation, 
well for Phi- and in other Subſtances, for the moſt part by 
boſephical Uſe. Colour, joined with ſome other ſenſible Qua- 
lities) do well enough to deſign the Thing Men would be 
underſtood to ſpeak of: And ſo they uſually conceive well 
enough the Subſtances meant by the Word Gold, -or Apple, 
to diſtinguiſh the one from the other, But in Philoſophical © 
Enquiries and Debates, where general Truths are to be efta- 
bliſhed, and Conſequences drawn from Poſitions laid down, 
there the preciſe Signification of the Names of Subſtances 
will be found, not only not to be well gflabliſbed, but alſo 
very hard to be ſo. For Example, he that ſhall make Mal- 
leableneſs, or a certain Degree of Fixedneſs, a part of his 
complex Idea of Cold, may make Propoſitions concerning 
Gold, and draw Conſequences from them, that will truly 
and clearly follow from Gala, taken in ſuch a Signification : 
But yet ſuch as another Man can never be forced to admit, nor 
be convinced of their Truth, who makes not Malleablenefs, 
or the ſame Degree of Fixedneſs, part of that complex /dea 
that the Name Gold, in his uſe of it, ſtands ſor. 
§. 16. This is a natural and almoſt unavoidable 
I Inflance, Li- Imperfection in almoſt all the Names of Subſtances, 
guor of Nerves. in all Languages whatſoever, which Men will eaſily 
find, when once paſling from confuſed. or looſe Notions, the 
come to more ſtrict and cloſe Enquiries. \ For then they wi 
be convinced how doubtful and obſcure thoſe Words are in their 
Signification, which in ordinary uſe. appeared very clear and 
determined. I was once in a Meeting of very learned and 
ingenious Phyſicians, where by chance there aroſe a Queſtion, 
[ -whether any Liquor paſſed through the Filaments of the Nerves. 
| The Debate having been managed a good while, by. Varie 
of Arguments on both ſides, I (who had been uſed to ſuſſ 
ll  _that the-greateſt part of Diſputes. were more about the Signi- 
| fication of Words, than a real Difference in the Conception of 
| 


| Things) deſired, That before they went any further on in 

| this Difoute, they would firſt examine, and eftabliſh among 
them, what the Word Liguar ſignified. Fhey at firſt were a 

- Jittle- ſurpriſed at the Propoſal; and had they been Perſons 
Jeſs ingenious, they might perhaps have taken it for a very 
frivolous or extravagant one: Since there was no one mp 4 
that 
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chat thought not himſelf to underſtand very perfectly, what the 
_ word Liquor ſtood for; which, I think too, none of the moſt per- 

plexed Names of Subſtances. However, they were pleaſed to 
comply with my Motion, and upon Examination found, that 
the Signification of that Word was not ſo ſettled and certain, as 
they had all imagined; but that each of them made it a Sign 
of a different complex Idea. This made them perceive, that 
the main of their Diſpute was about the Signification of that 
Term; and that they differed very little in their Opinions; 
concerning ſome fluid and ſubtile Matter, paſſing through the 
Conduits of the Nerves; though it was not ſo eaſy to agree 
whether it as to be called Liquor, or no, a thing, which when 
conſidered, they thought it not worth the contending about. 
Ny. Ho much this is the Caſe in the greateſt 1 
partof Diſputes, that Men are engaged fo hotly - , * 
in, Iſhall, perhaps, have an Occaſion in anotber 
place to take Notice. Let us only here conſider a little more 
cxaly the forementioned Inſtance of the Word Gold, and we 
ſhall: fee how' hard it is preciſely to determine its . re 
I-think all agree, to make it ſtand for a Body of a eertain 
yellow ſhining Colour; which being the Idea to which Chil- 
dren have annexed that Name, the ſhining yellow part of a 
Peacock's Tail is properly to them Gold. Others finding 
Fuſibility joined with that yellow Colour in certain W | 
Matter, make of that Combination a complex Idea to which 
they gave the Name Gold, to denote a ſort of Suhſtances; and 
ſo exclude from being Gold all ſuch yellow ſhining Bodies, as 
by Fire will be reduced to Aſhes; and admit to be of that 
Species, or to be comprehended under that Name Gold, only 
ſuch Subſtances as, having that ſhining yeilow Colour, will by 
Fire be reduced to Fuſion, and not to Aſhes. Another by the 
ſame Reaſon adds the Weight, which being a Quality, as 
ftraitly joined with that Colour, as its Fuſibility, he thinks has 
the ſame Reaſon to be joined in its Idea, and to he ſignified bß 
its Name: And therefore the other made up of Body, of ſuch 
a Colour and Fuſibility, to be imperfect; and ſa on of all the 
reſt: Wherein no one can ſhew a Reaſon why ſome of the 
£ inſeparable Qualities, that are always united in Natyte; Ahould 
be put into the nominal Eſſence, and others left ougpOriwhy- 
the Word Go!d, ſignifying that fort of Body the Niog on this 
Finger is made of, ſhould determine that ſort, rather by ig 
Colour, Weight, and Fuſibility; than by its, Colour, Weight, 
and Solubility in Aqua Regia: Since the diſſolving it by that 
Liquor, is as inſeparable from it, as the Fuſion by Fire ; and 
8 83 they 
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they are both of them nothing, but the Relation which that 


Subſtance has to two other Bodies, which have a Power to 
operate differently upon it. For by hat right is it, that Fuſi- 
bility cames to be a part of the Eſſence benified by the Word 
Gold, and Solubility but a Property of it? Or why is its Colour 
mn the Eſſence, and its Malleableneſs but a Property? 
t which I mean, is this, That theſe being all but Proper 
ties, depending on its real Conſtitution; and nothing but Po. 
ee, either active or paſſive, in reſerence to other Bodies, 
no. one has Authority to determine the Signification of the 
Word Gold, {as referred to ſuch a Body exiſting in Nature) 
more to one Collection of Ideas to be found in that Body, 
than to another: Whereþy the Signification | of that Name 
muſt unavoidably be very uncertain. Since, as has been ſaid, 
ſeveral People obſerve ſeveral Properties in the ſame Sub- 
ſtance, and 1 think, I may ſay, no body all. And therefore 
have but very imperſect Deſeriptions of Things, and Words 
have very uncertain Significations. 
§. 18. From what has been ſaid, it u ealy 0 
We Names of ee what has been before remarked, vi. 
Jemple Ideas That the Names of Simple Ideas ard, of al} 
tbe fl une others, the leaf? liable to: Miſtakes, and that for 
Tul. | theſe Reaſons. Hr, becauſe the Idaur they 
ſtand for, being each but one ſingle Perception, are much eaſier 
got and more clearly retained, than the more gomplex ones, 
and therefore are not liable to the uncertainty which uſuall 7 
attends thoſe compounded ones of Subſtances and Mixed Modes, 
in which the preciſe Number of ſimple Ideas that make them 
up, are not eaſily agreed, and fo readily; kept in the Mind, 
And, Secondly, Becauſe they are never referred to any other 
nce, but barel that ny Sure ey immediate ſig- - 
as Which Reference is that which — the 
cada of the Names of Subſtances naturally ſo — — 
and gives occaſion to ſo many Diſputes. Men that do not 
perverſly uſe their Words, or on purpoſe ſet themſelves to cavil, 
ſeldom miftake in any Language, which tiiey ate acquainted 
with, the Uſe and 9 of the Names of ſimple Ideas: 
bite and: Sweet, Yellow and Bitter, carry a very obvious 
meaning with them, which every one preciſely comprehends, 
or eaſily perceives he is ignorant of, and ſeeks to be in- 
formed. But what preciſe Collection of ſimple Ideas, Mo- 
deſty, or Frogality, ſtand for in another's Uſe, © is not ſo 
certainly known. And however we are apt to think, we well 
enough know, what is meant by Cod or fron; yet the proc 
complex 
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complex Wea, * 5 them the Signsof, is not fo certain: 
And I believe it is very ſeldom that in Speaker and Heater 
they ſtand for exactly the ame Collection. Which muſt-negds 
7 — Miſtaket and Diſputes, when they are made. uſe of in 

i{courſes, wherein Men have to do with univerſal Propofi- 
tions, and would ſettle in their Minds univerſal een how 
conſider the Conſequences that follow from — . | 
F. 10. By the ſame Rule, the Names of /im- 2 
ple Me are next to thoſe of ſimple Ideas, leaf; dndnext t 
hiable to Doubt and Uncertainty, eſpecially th 22 . 
of Figure and Number, of which Men Wr . 
clear and diſtinct Ideas. Whoever, that had a Mind to un” 
derſtand them, miſtook- the ordinary meaning of Seven, or 4 
Triangle: And in general the leaſt compounded Ideas in every 
kind have the leaſt — Names. | 

g. 20. Mixed Modes therefore, that are made 
up but of a few and obvious ſimple Ideas, have The moff 
uſually Names of no very uncertain - Significa- doubifularethe 
tion. But the Names of mixed Mades, which Names of very 
comprehend a great Number of ſimple, Ideas, compounded _ 
are commonly of a very doubtful and undeter- mixed Modes 
mined- meaning, as has been ſhewn. The andSubſtarcrs, 
Names of Subſtances, being annexed to Ideas, that are neither 
the real Eſſences, nor exact Repreſentations of the Patterns 
they are referred to, are liable yet to greater Imperfection and 


— eſpecially when we come to a TI ub of 


8. 21, The great Diſorder that pens in our 
Names of Subſtances, proceeding the moſt Wh 1 1. 
part from our want of Knowledge, and Inability 2 4 wits 
Zed upon 
to penetrate into their real Con :tutiods, it may Words 
probably be wondered, yy I charge this as an 2 2 
Inpenſection, rather upon our Words than Underſtunding- This 
Exception has ſo much appearance of Juſtice,” chat I think 
myſelf obliged to give a Kean, wh y I have followed this 
Method, 1 muſt confeſs then, that _— I firlt began this 
Diſcourſe of the Underſtanding, and a good while after, I had 
not the leaſt Thought that any Conſideration of Words. was 
at. all neceſſary to it, But when having paſſed over the Ori- 
ginal and Compolition of our Ideas, I began to examine the 
xtent and Certainty of our Knowledge, I found it had fo 
Near a Connexion with Words, that unleſs their Force and 
Manner of Signification were Gcſt well ebſerved,, there could 
de very little faid clearly and 4 concerning Know- 
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ledge: which being converſant about Truth, had conſlantly 


to do with Propoſitions. And tho? it terminated in Things, 


Ve it: was for the moſt part ſo much by the Intervention of 
Words, that they ſeemed ſcarce ſeparable from our general 
Knowledge. At leaſt they mterpoſe themſelves ſo much be- 
tween our Underſtandings, and the Truth, which it would 
contemplate and apprehend, that like the Medium through 
which viſible Objects paſs, their Obſcurity and Diſorder does 
not ſeldom caſt a Miſt before -our . Eyes, and impoſe upon our 
VUnderftandings. If we confider, in the Fallacies Men put 
upon themſelves, as well as others, and the Miſtakes in Men's 
Diſputes and Notions, how great a part is owing to Words, 
and their uncertain or miſtaken Significations,; we ſhall have 
Reaſon to think this no ſmall obſtacle in the Way to Know- 
ledge, which, I conclude, we are the more carefully to be 
warned of, becauſe it has been ſo far from being taken Notice 
of as an Inconvenience, that the Arts of improving it have 
been mide the Buſineſs of Men's Study; and obtained the 
Reputation of Learning and Subtlety, as we ſhall ſee in the ſol- 
low ing Chapter. But I am apt to imagine, that were the Im- 
perfections of Language,; as the Inſtrument of Knowledge, 
more thoroughly weighed, a great many of the Controverſie 
that make ſuch a Noiſe in the World, would of themſelves 
ceaſe ; and the way to Knowledge, and perhaps, Peace too, 
lie a great deal opener than it doe. 
ee $. 22. Sure 1 am, that the Signification of 
. This foould Words, in all Languages, depending very much 
teach us Mode- on the Thoughts, Notions, and Ideas of him that 
rafion in in- uſes them, muſt unavoidably be of great uncer- 
Ming our own tainty to Men of the fame Language and Country. 
Senſe ell This is ſo evident in the Greek Authors, that 
Authors.  * he that ſhall peruſe. their Writings, will find in 
almoſt every one or them a diftin&t Language, tho! the fame 
Words. But when to this natural Difficulty in every Country, 
there ſhall be added different Countries and remote Ages, 
wherein the Speakers and. Writers had very different Notions, 
Tempers, Cuſtoms, Ornaments, and Figures of Speech, c. 
every one of which, influenced the Signification of their Words 


then, though to us now they are loſt and unknown, it would 


become us #9 be charitable ene to another in our Interpre- 
tations or Miſunderſtanding of thoſe antient Writings, which, 
thought of great Concernment to be underſtood, are liable to 


the unavoidzble Difficulties of Speech, which, (if we except 
the Names of fumple Ideas, and Tome very obvious Things) is not 


capable 
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Fra without z conſtant definjng the Terms, of conveyi 


e Senſe and Intention of the - pram without any manner 
doubt and uncertainty to the Hearer. And in Diſcourſes of 


| Religion, Law, and Morality, as they are Matters gf the 


Concernment, fo there will be the greateſt Difficulty. - , 

§. 23. The Volumes of Interpreters, and Commentators on 
the Old and New Teſtament, are but too manifeſt Proofs of 
this. Tho? every thing ſaid in the Text be infallibly true, yet 
the Reader may be, nay, cannot chuſe. but be very fallible in 
the underſtanding of it. Nor is it to be wondered, that the 


Will of GOD, when clothed in Words, ſhould be liable to 


that doubt and uncertainty, which unavoidably attends that fort 
of Conveyance ; when even his Son, , whilſt clothed in Fleſh, 
was ſubject to all the Frailties and Inconveniencies of human 
Nature, Sin excepted. And we ought to magnify his Good- 
neſs, that he bath ſpread before al] the World, ſuch legible 
Characters of his Works and Providence, and given all Man- 
kind io ſufficient a light of Reaſon, that they to whom this 
written Word never came, could not (whenever they ſet them- 
ſelves to ſearch) either doubt of the Being of a GOD, or of 
the Obedience due to him. Since then the Precepts of Natu- 
ral Religion are plain, and very intelligible to all Mankind, 
and ſeldom come to be cntroverted; and other revealed Truths, 
which are conveyed to us by Books and ges, are liable 
to the common and natural Obſcurities and Difficulties incident 
to Words, methinks it would become us to be more careful 


 anddiligent in obſerving the former, and leG magifterial, poſi- 


tive, and imperjous, in impoſing our own Senſe and Interpre- 
tations of the latter. FI 
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SAR EF. 
Of the Abuſe of Wards. 


Eſides the Imperſection that is natu - 

rally. in Cause and the Obſcu- * * 
iy and Confuſion that is ſo hard to * 
be avoided in the Uſe of Words, there are ſeveral 4vilful Faults 
and Nezlefs which Men are guilty of, in this. way of Commu- 
nication, whereby they render theſe Signs leſs clearand diſtinct 
in their Signihcation, than naturally they need th be. 
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P oy cf. In ths kind, the tal and. maſk 
e palpable Abuſe is, the uſing of Wards, without 
nod. tear 3 diſtin 1 or, which 82 2 
vnde eis, Signs without any thing ſignified. Of theſe 
H ui Sort: ” C 
I, One may obſerve, in all Languages, certain Words, that, 
i they be, examined, will be found, in their firſt Original, 
and their appropriated Uſe, not to ſtand for any clear. and di- 
flin& Nas. Theſe, for the malt part, the ſeveral Ses of Phir 
loſophy and Religion have introduced. For their Authors, or 
Promoters, either r ſingular, and. ont of the 
way of common Apprehenſions, or ta ſupport ſome ſlrange O- 
r or cover tome Weakneſs of their Hypotheſis, ſeldom 
Jail to Cem new Words, and ſuch as, when they come to be ex- 
amined, may juſtly be called inſgnificant Term. For having 
either had no determinate Collection of Idens annexed to them, 
when they were firſt invented; or at leaſt ſuch as, if well ex- 
amined, will be found inconſiſtent, it is no wonder if aſter- 
wards, in the vulgar uſe of the ſame Party, they remain em 
Sounds, with little or no Signification, amongſt thoſe who think 
it enough to have them, often. in their Mouths, as the diſtin- 
Fuiſhing Characters of their Church, or School, without much 
troubling their Heads to examine What are the preciſe Juras 
they fand for. I ſhall not need here to heap up Inſtances, 
every one's Reading and Converſation, will ſufficiently furniſh | 
im: Or if he wants to be better ſtored, . the great Mint- 
Mafters of theſe kind of Terms, I mean the School-Men and 
Metaphyficians, (under which, I think, the, diſputing Natural 
and Moral Philoſophers of thefe latter Ages may be compreg- 
hended) have wherewithal abundantly to content him. 
F. 3. II. Others there be, who extend this abuſe yet farther, 
_ who take ſo little care to lay by Words, which in their prima- 
ry Notation have ſcarce any clear and diſtinct Ideas which they 
are annexed to, that by an unpardonable Negligence, they fa- 
miliarily ufe Nord, which the Propriety of Language has affix- 
ed to very important Ideas, without any diſtinet Meaning at all, 
en Glory, Grace, &t, are Words frequent enough in eve» 
1an's Mouth; but if a great many of thoſe who uſe them, 
ſhould be aſked what they mean by them, they would be at a' 
ſtand, and not know What to anſwer : A plain Proof, that 
tough they have learned thoſe Sounds, and have them ready 
at their Tongue's end, yet there ate no determined Ideas laid 


* their Minds, Which are to be expreſſed to others by 
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Galle — 104 which are eaſily gt and 
complex Ideas; to which they were annexed, or 
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_ Occafured 
learning 
which he found in. ihe T they  #ht . 
were to he found in hings were. 
thought toftand for, they uſually continue to'dofo they belong to. 
all their Lives, and withaut ing the Pains neceſſary to ſettle 
in their Minds determined 1deas, they uſe their Words for ſuch 
unſteady and confuſed Notions as they have, contenting them- 
ſelves with the ſame Words other Peaple uſe ; as if their 
Sound neceſſarily garried with it conſtantly the ſame Meaning. 
This, though Men make a ſhift with in the ordinary Qccur» 
— where they find it neceſſary to be underſtood, 
and therefore they make Signs till they are ſo: Yet this Inſig- 
nificancy in their Wards, when they come to reaſon con- 
cerning either their Tenets ur Intereſt, manifeſtly fils their 
Diſcourſe with abundance of empty unintelligible Noi and 
bh n, — in Moral Matters, where the Words, for the 
ſor arbitrary and numerous Collections of 


_ 


retained; [before they benz or had framed: the 


2 1 r — and permanently united in Nature, their 


bare Sounds: are ode only thought on, or at leaſt very obſcure 


and uncertain Notions annexed to them. Men take the Words 


they find in uſe amongſt their Neighbours; and that they may 
not ſeem ignorant what they land for, uſe them confidently 
without much troubling rar Heads about a certain fixed Mean - 
ing; whereby, beſides the eaſe of it, they obtain this Advan - 
tage, Fhat as in ſuch Diſcourſes they ſeldom are in the Right, 
0 they are as ſeldom to be convinced that they are in the 
Wrong; it being all one to go about to draw thoſt Men out of 
their Miſtakes, who have no ſettled Notions,” as to diſpoſſeſs a 
Vagrant of his Habitation, who bas no ſettled abode. © This 
] guels to be ſo; and every: one may obſerve in himſelf and 
others, whether. it be or no. 

§. 5. Secondly, Another great Abuſe of Words | 
is, Inconft-ncy in the uſe of them. It is hard to Stendly Ua 
And a-Diſcourſe written of any Subject, eſpecial- Acady Pegs 
Jy of | Controverſy, wherein one {hall not ob- 4% of ihem. 
ſerve; if he read with Attention, the ſame Words: E 
ere thoſe commonly the moſt material in the Diſcourſe, nnd | 

pon which the Argument turns) uſed ſometimes for one 

Collection of ſimple Ideas, and ſometimes for another, which 
js a perfect Abuſe of Language. Words being intended for 
Signs of my Ideas, to make them known to others, not by any 


tur Signification, but by a voluntary Impaſition, it is plain 


cheat 
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cheat and abuſe, when I make them ſtand ſometimes for ne 
thing, and ſometimes for another; the wilful doing whereof 
can be imputed to nothing but great Folly, or great Diſho- 
neſty. And a Man, in his Accompts with another, may, with 
as much fairneſs, make the Characters of Numbers ſtand ſome- 
times for one, and ſometimes for another Collection of Units, 
(v. g. this Character 3 ſtands ſometimes for three, ſometimes 
for four, and ſometimes for eight) as in his Diſcourſe, or Rea- 
ſoning, make che ſame Words ſtand for different Collections of 
fimple Idas. If Men fbould do ſo in their Reckonings, I won- 
der who would have to do with them ? One who would ſpeak 
chus in the Affairs and Buſineſs of the World, and call 8 ſome- 
times ſeven. and ſometimes nine, as beſt ſerved his Advantage, 
would prefently have: clapped upon him one of the two Names 
Men conſtantly are diſguſted with. And yet in Arguings, and 
learned Conteſts, the fame fort of proceeding paſſes commonly 
for Wit and Learning; but to me it appears a greater Diſho- © 
neſty than the miſplacing of Counters, in the caſting up 2 
Debt; and the Cheat the greater, by how much Truth is of 
greater Concernment and Value han Kae e 2087 ob 
pp. 6-Thirdh, Another abuſe of Language, is an 
_ Thirdh, Ai affefied Obſcurity, by either applying old Words 
fe2edObſcurity to new and unuſual Significations, or introducing. 
byworeng Appli- new and ambiguous Terms, without defining ei- 
can. ther; or elſe putting them ſo together; 2s may 
confound their ordinary meaning. Tho? the Peripatetick Phi- 
 lofophy has been moſt eminent in this way, yet other Sects 
have not been wholly clear of it. There is ſcarce any of them 
that are not cumbered with ſome Difficulties, (ſuch is the Im— 
perfection of Human Knowledge) which they have been fain . 
to cover with Obſcurity of Terms, and to confound- the Signi- 
fication! of Words, which, like a Miſt before People's Eyes, 
might hinder their weak parts from being diſcovered. That 
Body and Extenſion in common uſe ſtand for two diſtin Ideas, 
is plain to any one that will. but reflect a little. For were 
their Signification preciſely the fame, it would be proper and 
as intelligible to ſay, the Body of an Extenſion, as the 'Exten- 
fron of a Body; and yet there are thoſe who find it neceſſary 
to confound their Signification, To this Abuſe, and the Miſ- 
chiefs'of confounding the Signification of Words, Logick and 
the liberal Sciences, as they have been handled in the Schools, 
have given Reputation; and the admired Art of Diſputing 
| hath added much to the natural Imperſection of Languages, 
vrhilſt it has been made uſe of and fitted to perplex * 
* | cation 


Fcation of Words, more than to diſcover the N 


Truth of Things : And he that will look into that fort of 

learned Writings, will. find the Words there much more ab- 
ſcure, uncertain, and undetermined in their Meaning, than 
they are in ordinary Converſation. e © th threes 
FS. 7. This is unavoidably to be ſo, where Mens 
Parts and Learning are eſtimated by their Skill in  Logick ad 


| Diſputing. And if Reputation and Reward ſhall Diſpute bas 


attend theſe Conqueſts, which depend moſtly on much contribu- 
the Fineneſs and Niceties of Words, it is no Won- led to this. | 
der if the Wit of Men ſo employed, ſhould perplex, involve 
and ſubtilize the Signification of Sounds, ſo as never to want 
ſomething to ſay, in oppoſing or defending any Queſtion ; the 
Victory arg bake not to him who had Truth on his fide, 
but the laſt Word in the Diſpute. | WT: 
F. 8. This, tho? a very uſeleſs Skill, and that Calling it 
which I think the direct oppoſite to the ways of Subtlety. 
Knowledge, hath yet paſſed hitherto under the _ 12120 
laudable and eſteemed Names of Subtlety and Acuteneſs ; and has 
had the applauſe of the Schools, and the Encouragement of one 
part of the learned Men of the World. And no wonder, ſince 
the Philoſophers of old, (the diſputing and wrangling Philoſo- 
phers, I mean, ſuch as Lucian wittily and with — taxes 
and the Schoolmen ſince, aiming at Glory and Eſteem, for their 
great and univerſal Knowledge, eaſier a great deal to be pre- 
tended to, than really acquired, found this a good Expedient to 
cover their Ignorance, with a curious and unexplicable Web of 
perplexed Words, and procure to themſelves the Admiration of 
others,” by unintelligible Terms, the apter to produce Wonder, 
becauſe they could not be underſtood : whillt it appears in all 
Hiſtory, that theſe profound Doctors were no wiſer, nor more 
uſeful than their Neighbours ; and brought but ſmall Adyan- 
tage to human Life, or the Societies wherein they lived : Unleſs 
the coining of new Words, where they produced no new 
Things to apply them to, or the perplexing or obſcuring the 
Sionifcation of old ones, and fo bringing all things into que- 
ſtion and diſpute, were a ang probe to the Life of Man, 
or worthy Commendation and Reward. 1 
F. 9. For notwithſtanding theſe learned Diſ- E. 
putants, theſe all- xnowing Doctors, it was to the This Learning 
unſcholaſtick Stateſman, that the Governments very little be- 
of the World owed their Peace, Defence, and vet Soctety. © 
Liberties; and from the illiterate and contemned Mechanick, . 
(a Name of Difgrace) that they received the ** 


F/f/?„7¾ . _.,,, JO 
of uſeful Arts: Nevertheleſs, this artificial Ignerance, and 
Gibberiſh, prevailed mightily in theſe laſt Ages, by the 

tereſt and Artifice of thoſe, 'who found no eaſier way to that 


| pitch of Authority and Dominion they have attained, than by 


amuſing the Men of Buſineſs, and Ignorant, with hard Words, 
or imploying the Ingenious and Idle in intricate Diſputes, about 


in that endleſs Labyrinth. Beſides, there is no ſuch why fo 
gain Admittance, or give Deferice to ſtrange and abfurd ö 


trines, as to guard them round about with Legions of obſcure, 
doubtful, and undefined Words: which yet make theſe Re- 
treats more like the Dens of Robbers, or Holes of Foxes, 
than the Fortreſſes of fait Warriors; which if it be hard to 
got them out of; it is not for the Strength that is in them, 
ut the Briars and Thorns, and the Obſcurity of the Thickets 
they are beſet with. For Untruth being unacceptable; to the 
Mind of Man, there is no other Defence left for Abfurdity, 
but Obſcurity. F 

1 S8. 10. Thus learned Ignorance, and this Art 
Du dęſtroys of keeping, even mqullirtpe Me, from true 


_ thelsftruments Knowledge, hath been propagatedl in the World, 


of Knowledge and hath. much perplexed, whilſt it pretended: 
and Communi- to inform the Underftanding.” Fot we ſee, that 
. other well meaning and wiſe Men, whoſe Edu- 

- cation and Parts had not acquired that zcuteneſs," 


could intelligibly expreſs themſelves to one another; and in 


its plain uſe, make a benefit of Language. But tho” unlearned 
Men well enough underftand the Words Mbhite and Black, &c. 
and had conſtant Notions of the Ideas ſignified by thoſe Words; 
yet there were Philoſophers found, who had Learning and Sub- 
#ety enough to prove, that Smow was black, i. e. to prove, that 
White was black ; whereby they had the Advantage to deſtroy 


the Inſtruments and Means of Diſcourſe, Converfation, Inſtruc- 


tion, and Society; whilſt wich great Art and Subtlety they 
did no more but perplex and confound the Signification of 
Words, and thereby render Language leſs uſeful, than the real 
DefeQs of it had made it; a Gift which the Illiterate had not 
attained to. | Sy 
F. rr. Theſe learned Men did equally inſtruct 
A uſeful as Men's Underſtandings, and profit their Lives, as 
to c:nfound the he who ſhould alter the Signification of known 
Sound of . the Characters, and, by a ſubtle Device of Learniog, 
Letters, far ſurpaſſing the Capacity of the Illiterate, 
Dull, and Vulgar, ſhould, in his Writing, _—_ 
£ 
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chat he could put A for B, and D for E, &c, to the no ſmall 


Adiniration and Benefits of his Reader. It being as ſenſeleſs to 
put Black, which is a Word agreed on to ſtand for one ſenſible. 


Idea, to put it, I ſay, for another, or the contrary Idea, i. e. 


to call Snow Black, as to put this mark A, which is a Character 
agreed on to ſtand for one Modification of Sound, made by* + 
a certain Motion of the Organs of Speech, for B, which 2 
agreed on to ſtand for another Modification of Sound, made 
by another certain Motion of the Organs of Speech. 1 

S. 12. Nor bath this Miſchief ſtopped in logical gy; e bat 
Nicetics, or curious empty Speculations; it perplexed Ra. 
bath invaded the great Concernments of human % , 
Life and Society ; obſcured and perplexed the 4 e. 
material Truths of Law and Divinity; brou gt 
Confuſion, Diſorder and Uncertainty into the Affairs of Man- 
kind ; and if not deſtroyed, yet in great Meaſure rendered uſe - 
leſs, thoſe two great Rules, Religion and Juſtice. What have” 
the. greateſt ' part of the Comments and Diſputes upon tha 
Laws of GOD, and Man ſerved for, but to make the meaniug 
more doubtful, and perplex the Senſe? What have been the 
Effect of thoſe multiplied curious Diſtinctions, and acute Nice-- 
ties, but Obſcurity and Uncertainty, leaving the Words more 
uniatelligible, and the Reader more at a loſs? Haw elſe comes 
it to paſs, that Princes, ſpeaking or writing to their Servants, 
in their ordinary Commands, are eaſily underſtood ; ſpeaking 
to their People, in their Laws, are not ſo 3 And as I remark- 
ed before, doth it not often happen, that a Man, of an ordinary 
Capacity, very well underſtands a Text, or a, Law, that he 


FA. 
6 


reads till be conſults an Expoſitor, or goes to Council; who 


by that time he hath done explaining them; makes the Words 
ſignify either nothing at all, or what he „ OP 
| 2-7 3. Whether any By: Intereſts of theſe Pro- And ought 
feſſions have occaſioned this, I will not here exa- not to paſs for 
mine; but I leave it to be conſidered, whether Learning. 
it would not be well for Mankind, whoſe concernment it is to 
know Things as they are, and to do what they ought, and not to 
ſpend their Lives in talking about them, or toſſing Words to 
and fro; whether it would not be well, I ſay, that the Uſe of. 
Words were made plain and direct; and that Language, which 
was given us for the Improvement of Knowledge, and Bond 
of Society, ſhould not be employed to darken Truth, and unſettle 
Peoples: Rights ; to raiſe Miſts, and render unintelligible both 


Morality and Religion ? Or that at leaſt, if this will happen, 


it ſhould novbe thought Learning or Knowledge to do 1 
5 N 14. 


. Abuſe of Words. 5 5 5 
0 dd, the taking them for Things. This though it 
nin ſome degree concerns all Names in general, 
pet more particularly affects thofe of Subſtances. 
To this Abuſe thoſe 15 are moſt jets who confine their 
Thoughts to ay one Syſtem, and give themiſelves up into a 
Arm belief of he Pelfection of * teceived Hypotheſis; 
whereby they come to be perfuaded, that the Terms of that 
Sekt, are ſo ſuited to the Nature of Things, that they perfect- 
1 _ correſpond with their real Exiſtence. Who is there, that 
| been bred up in the Peripatetick Philoſophy, who does 
|} not think the ten Names, under which are ranked the ten 
Predicaments, to be exactly confortmable to the Nature of 
Things ? Who is there of that School, that is not perſuaded, 
that © ſubſtantial Forms,  vegetatrve Souls, abborrence ' LA a 
Vacuum, mtentional Species, Ic. are ſomething real? "Theſe 
Words Men have learned from their very entrance upon Know- 
I&dge, and have found their Maſters and Syſtems lay great 
Streſs upon them; and therefore they cannot quit the Opinion 
that they are conformable to Nature, and are the Repreſen- 
tations of ſomething that really exiſts. © The Platenifts have 
their Sou! of the World, and the Epicureans their endeavour 
towards Motion in their Atoms, when at reſt, There is ſcarce 
Sect in Philoſophy has not a diſtin Set of Terms that 
underſtand not. But yet this Gibberiſh, which in the 
Weakneſs of human Underſtanding, ſerves ſo well to palliate 
Mens nce, and cover es Voices, cones by familiar ufe 
amongſt thoſe of the ſame 1 * the moſt _— 
8 , and of all other the Terms the moſt ſigni- 
ficant : ſhould Aerial and Ztherial Vehicles come — 
by the prevalency of that Doctrine, to be generally received 
any where, no doubt thoſe Terms would make Impreſſions on 
Mens Minds, ſo as to eſtabliſn them in the Perſuaſion of the 
Reality of ſuch Things, as much as Peripatetict Forms and in- 
timional Species have heretofore done. 
2 FS. 15. How much Names taken for Things are 
' Inflance in apt to miſlead the Underflanding, the attentive 
Matter. reading ofPhiloſophicalWriters would abundantly 
_ diſcover; and that, perhaps, in Words little ſuſpected of any 
ſuch Miſuſe. I ſhall inſtance in one only, and that a very fami- 
liar one. How many intricate Diſputes have there been abour 
Matter, as if there were ſome ſuch thing really in Nature; 
diſtinẽt from Body; as it is evident, the Word Matter ſtands for 
an dea diſtinct from the Idea of Body] For if the Ideas thefe 
— | | WO 
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two Terms ſtood for were preciſely the fame; they might in- 
differently in all Places be put one for another, But we ſee, 
that tho” it be proper to ſay, There is one Matter of all Bodies, 
one cannot fay, "There is one Body of all Matters: We famili-. 
arly ſay, one Boay is bigger than another ; but it ſounds harſh 
(and T think is never uſed) to ſay one Matter is bigger than 
another. Whence comes this then? viz. ou hence, that 
tho“ Matter and Body be not really diſtinct, but wherever there 


is the one, there is the other; yet Matter and Body ſtand for 


two different Conceptions, whereof the one is incomplete, and 
but a part of the other. For Boch ſtands for a ſolid extended: 
od Subſtance, whereof Matter is but a partial and more, 
confitſed Conception, it ſeeming to me to be uſed for the Sub- 
ſtance and Solidity of Body, without taking in its Extenſion and 
Figure: And therefore it is that ſpeaking of Matter, we ſpeak 
of it always as one, becauſe in truth, it expreſly contains nothing 
but the Hen of a ſolid Subſtance, which is every where the 
ſame, every where uniform. This being our Idea of Matter,, we 
no more conceive; or ſpeak of different Matters in the World, 
than we do of different Solidities 3 tho? we both conceive, and 
ſpeak of different Bodies, becauſe Extenſion and Figure are 
capable of Variation. But ſince Solidity cannot exiſt without 
Extenſion and Figure, the taking Matter to be the Name of 
ſomething really exiſting under that Preciſion, has no doubt 
produced thoſe obſcure and unintelligible Diſcourſes and Diſ- 
putes, which have filled the Heads and Books of Philoſophers, 
concerning Materia prima; which Imperfection or Abuſe, how 
far it may concern a great many other general Terms, I leave 
to be conſidered, - This, I think, I may at leaſt ſay, that we 
d have a great many fewer Diſputes in the World, if 
Words were taken for what they are, the Signs of our Ideas 
only, and not for Things themſelves. For when we argue 
about Matter, or any the like Term, we truly argue we 4 
about the Idea we _ that. Sound, whether that preci 
Alea agree to any thing really | 
if Men would tell, what Ideas they make their Words ſtand 
for, there could not be half that Obſcurity or Wrangling, in 
the ſearch or ſupport of Truth, that there is. CE 6-H 
8.16. But whatever Inconvenience follows from ©. 1 
this miſtake of Words, this I am. ſure, that by ,n r 
conſtant and familiar uſe, they charm Men into 
Notions far remote from the Truth of 1 It would be 
a hard Matter to perſuade any one that the Words which his 


Father or School-maſter, the * of the Pariſh, or ſuch a 


Vo I. II. Reverend 


exiſting in Nature, or no. And 


Reverend Doctor uſed, ſignified nothing that really exiſted in 
Nature: Which, perhaps, is none of the leaſt Cauſes, that Men 
are fo hardly drawn from their | Miflakes, even in Opinions 
Foy y Philoſophical, and where they have no other Intereſt but 

ruth. For the Words, they have a long time been uſed to, 
remaining firm in their Minds, tis no wonder, that the wrong 
Notions annexed to them 225 not 2 . ay 5 . 
r 15. F:;fthly, Another Abuſe of. Words; is 

FHs, Set. FS 0 — in the Place 5 ings, which 
27 _ for they de or can by no: means fignify. - We may ob- 
2 ſerve that in the general Names of Subſtances, 

3 „ whereof the nominal Eſſences are only known 
to us, when we put them into Propoſitions, and afficm or deny, 
any thing about them, we do moſt commonly tacitly ſuppoſe, 
or intend they ſhould ſtand for the real Eſſence of a certain 
ſort of Subſtances. For when a Man ſays Geld is Malleable, 
he means and would inſinuate ſomething more than this, that 
hat I call Gold is. Malleable, (though truly it amounts to no 
more) but would have this underſtood, viz. that Gold, i. e. 
what has the real Eſſente of Gold, is malleable ; which amounts. 
to thus much, that Malleableneſs depends on, and is ifeparable 
from the real Eſſence of Gold, But a Man ooh Khowng Wines. 
in that real Effence conſiſts, the Connection in his Mind of 
Malleableneſs is not truly with an Eſſence he knows not, but only 
with the Sound Gold he puts for it. Thus when we fay, that 
Animal Rationale is, and Animal implume bipes latis unguibus is 
not, a good Definition of a Man; tis plain, we ſuppoſe the 
Name Man in this caſe to ſtand for the real Eſſence of a Spe- 
cies, and would ſignify, that a ratiana ! Animal better deſcribed. 
that real Eſſence than @ 7109. legged Animal with broad Nails, and 
without Feathers... For elſe, why might not Plato as pro- 
perly make the Word dv8ewr& or Man, ſtand for his complex 
idea, made up of the Ideas of a Body, diſtinguiſhed from. 
others by a certain Shape, and other outward Appearances, as. 
2 makes the complex Idea, to which he gave the Name 
arbęumn& or Man, of Body, and the Faculty of Reaſoning joined 
together; unleſs the Name drbg»7& or Man, were ſuppoſed. 
to ſtand for ſomething -elſe, than what it ſignifies ; and to be, 
put in the Place of ſome other thing than the Idea a Man pro- 
fefles he would expreſs by it? . 


- 


V. g. Puttin F. 18, 'Tis true, the Names of Subſtances. 

them for the would be much more uſeful, and Propoſitions 

real Eſſences of made in them much more certain, were the real 

Subſiance:. _ Eſſences of Subſtances the Ideas in our 3 
| : 5. ov 
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which thoſe Words ſignified. And it is for want of thoſe real 
Eſſences, that our Words convey fo little Knowledge or Cer- 
tainty in our Diſcourſes about them: And therefore the Mind, 
to remove that Imperfection as much as it can, makes them, 
by a ſecret Suppoſition, to ſtand for a Thing having that real 
Eſſence, as if thereby it made ſome. nearer, approaches to it, 
For though the Word Man or Gold, ſignify nothing truly but a 
complex Idea of Properties, united together in one ſort of 
Subſtances: Vet there is ſcarce. any Body in the uſe of theſe. 
Words, but often ſuppoſes each of thoſe Names to ſtand for a 
thing having the real Eſſence, on which thoſe Properties de- 
pend. Which is ſo far from diminiſhing the Imperfection of 
our Words, that by a plain Abuſe it adds to it, when we would 
make them ſtand for ſomething, which not being in our com- 
plex Idea, the Name we uſe can no ways be the ſign of. 

S. 19. This ſhewsus the Reaſon why in mxed © 
Modes and of the Ideas that make the Compoſi- Hence awe 
tion of the complex one, being left out or chan- Hint every 
ged, it is allowed to be another thing; i. e. to be che of ou 
of another Species, as is plain in Chak mail, Idea in dub. 
Manſlaughter, Murder, Parricide, &c. The Jn OT | 
Reaſon whereof is, becauſe the complex Ils A *he Spe- 
ſigniſied by that Name, is the real, as well as no- 8 
minal Eſſence; and there is no ſecret Reference of that Name 
to any other Eſſence but that. But ih Sub/ances it is riot fo. 
For tho? in that called Gala, one puts into his complebe dea what 
another leaves out, and vice verſa; yet Men do not uſually 
think that therefore the Species is changed: Becauſe they ſe- 
cretly in their Minds Air chat Name, and ſuppoſe it annexed 
to a real immutable, Eſſence of a thing exiſting, on which thoſe 
Properties depend. He that adds to his complex Idea of Gold, 
that of Fixedneſs or Solubility in -Ag. Regia, which he put 
not in it before, is not thought to have changed the Species; 
but only to Have a more perfect Idea, by adding another ſim- 
ple Idea; which: is always In fact joined with thoſe other, of 
which his former complex [ea confiſted. But this reference 
öf the Name to i thing, whereof we have not the Idea, is fo 
far from helping at all, that it only ſerves the more to involve 
us in Difficulties. For by this tacit reference to the real Eſſence 
of that Species of Bodies, the Word Gold (which by ſtanding 
for à more or leſs perſect Collection of ſimple Ideas, ſerves to 
deſign that ſort of Body well enough in civil Diſcourſe) comes 
to have no Signihcation at all, being put for ſomewhat, 
whereof we bave no lea 15 all, and fo can ſignify nothing at 

2 all, 
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all when the Body itſelf is away. For however it may be 
thought all one; yet, if well conſidered, it will be found a 


© 


; quite different thing, to argue about Gold in Name, and about 
a a parcel of the Body itſelf, v g. a piece of Leaf Gold laid before, 


us ; though in Diſcourſe we are fain to ſubſtitute the Name for. 
ET re F. 20- That which I think very much diſpo- 


be Cauſe of _ ſes Men to ſubſtitute their Names for the real 


the dbaſe, @ Eſſences of Species, is the Suppoſition before 
Suppefitien of mentioned, that Nature works regularly in the 
Nature s ework- Production of Things, and ſets the Boundaries. 


ing aways re- to each of thoſe Species, by giying exactly the 
gular. +. fame real internal Conſtitution to each individu- 


al, which we rank under one general Name. 
Whereas any one who obſerves their different Qualities can 
hardly doubt, that many of the Individuals, called by the ſame 
Name, are, in their internal Conſtitution, as different one 
from another, as ſeveral of thoſe which are ranked under diffe- 
rent ſpecifick Names. This Suppeſition however, that the ſame. 


preciſe internal Conflitution goes, always with the ſame ſpecifick 


Name, makes Men forward to take thoſe: Names fir the Repre- 


ſentatives of thoſe real Eſſences, though indeed they ini no- 


thing but the complex {leas. they have in their Minds When 
they uſe. them. 80 that, if I may ſo ſay, ſignifying one thing, 

and being ſuppoſed. for, or put in the place of another, _ 
cannot bub in ſuch a kind of uſe, cauſe a great deal of Uncer - 
tainty in Men's Diſcourſes; eſpecially in thoſe who have tho- 


roughly imbibed the Doctrine of ſub/antial Farms, whereby 


they firmly imagine the ſeyeral Species of Things to be deter · 
68. 21. But however prepoſterous and abſurd it 
Dis Abuſe be, to make our Names ſtand for Ideas we have 

contains two. not, or (which is all one) Eſſences that we know. 


falſe Supi. not, it being in effect to make our Words the 


tions. Signs of nothing 715 it is evident to any one who 
ever ſo little reflects on the uſe Men make of their Words, that 


ſdztere is nothing more familiar. en a Man aſks whether 


this or that thing he ſces, let it be a rill, or a monſtrous F- 
tus, be a Man, or no; it is evident, the Queſtion is not, Whe- 
ther that particular thing agree to his complex Idea, expreſſed 
by the Name Man: But whether it has in it the real Eflence = 
of a Species of Things, which he ſuppoſes his Name an to 
ſtand for. In which way of uſing the Names of Subſtances, 


there are theſe falſe Suppolitions contained. 2 
6 Err Pot 
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ift, That there are certain preciſe Eſſences, according to 
which Nature makes all particular Things, and by which they 
are diſtinguiſhed into Species. That every thing has a real Con- 
ſtitution, whereby it is what it is, and on which its ſenſible 
Qualities depend, is paſt Doubt: But I think it has, been pro- 
ved, that this makes not the Diſtinction of Species, as we rank 
them; nor the Boundaries of their Names. 

Second, This tacitly alſo inſinuates, as if we had Ideas of 
theſe propoſed Eſſences. For to what purpoſe elſe is it, to en- 
uire whether this or that Thing have the real Eſſence of the 
Species Man, if we did not ſuppoſe that there were ſuch a ſpe- 
cifick Eſſence known? Which yet is utterly falſe : And there- 
fore ſuch Application of Names, as would make them ſtand 
for Ideas which we have not, muſt needs cauſe great Diſorder 
in Diſcourſes and Reaſonings about them, and be a great In- 
convenience in our Communication by Words. 1 
F. 22. Sixthly, There remains yet another n 
more general, though perhaps leſs obſerved, A- Sixthly, 4 
buſe of Words; and that is, that Men having by 22 and 
a long and familiar uſe annexed to them certain 2 5 
Ideas, they are apt to imagine ſo near and ne- . ꝗ ien 
ceſſury a Connection between the Names and the fication. 
Signiſfcation they uſe them in, that they for- | 
wardly ſuppoſe one cannot but underſtand what their Mean- 
ing is; and therefore one ought. to acquieſce in the Words 
delivered, as if it were paſt doubt, that in the uſe of thoſe 
common received Sounds, the Speaker and Hearer had ne- 
ceſſarily the ſame preciſe Ideas. Whence preſuming, that 


when they have in Diſcourſe uſed any Term, they have there- 


by, as it were, ſet before others the very thing they talk of. 
And fo likewiſe taking the Words of others, as naturally ſtand- 
ing for juſt what they themſelves have been accuſtomed to 
apply them to, they never trouble themſelves to explain their 
own, or underſtand clearly others Meaning. From whence 
commonly proceeds Noiſe and W rangling, without Improvement 
or Information ; whilſt Men -take Words to be the conſtant 
regular Marks of agreed Notions, which in truth are no more 
but the voluntary and unſteady Signs of their own Ideas. 
And yet Men think it ftrange, if in Diſcourſe, or (where it is 
often abſolutely neceſſary) in Diſpute, one ſometimes aſks 
the meaning of their Terms: Though the Arguings one may 
every Day obſerve in Converſation, make it evident, that there 
are few Names of complex Ideas, which any two Men uſe for 


the ſame juſt preciſe Collection. It is hard to name a Word 
1 5 | "6.3 which 
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which will not be. a clear Inſtance of this. Life. is a Tetm 
none more familiar. Any one almoſt would take it for an 
Affront, to be aſked what he meant by it. And yet if it comes 
in Queſtion, whether a_ Plant, that lies ready formed in the 
Seed, have Life; whether the Embrio in an Egg before Incu- 
bation, or a Man in a Swoon without Senſe or Motion, be 
alive, or no? It is eaſy to perceive, that a clear diſtinct ſettled; 
Idea does not always accompany the Uſe of ſo known a Word, 
as that of Life is. Some groſs and confuſed Conceptions Men 
indeed ordinary have, to which they apply the common 
Words af their Language, and ſuch a looſe uſe of their Words 
ſerves them well enough in their ordinary Diſcourſes or Affairs. 
But this is not ſufficient for Philoſophical Enquiries. Know- 
ledge and Reaſoning require preciſe determinate Jdeas. And 
though Men will not be ſo importunately dull, as not to un- 
derſtand what others ſay, without demanding. an Explication 
of their Terms; nor ſo troubleſomely critical, as to correct 
others in the uſe of the Words they receive from them; yet 
where Truth and Knowledge are concerned in the Caſe, I 
know not what Fault it can be to deſire the Explication of 
Words, whoſe Senſe ſeems dubious ; or why a Man ſhould be 
aſhamed to own his Ignorance, in what Senſe another Man 
uſes his Words, ſince he has no other way of certainly know- 
ing it, but by being informed. This Abuſe of taking Words 
upon Truſt, has no where ſpread fo far, nor with ſo ill Effects, 
as amongſt Men of Letters. The Multiplication and Obſti-. 
nacy of - Niſputes, which has ſo laid waſte the intellectual 
World, is owing to nothing more than to this ill uſe of Words. 
For though it be generally believed, that there is great Diver- 
ſity of Opinions in the Volumes and. variety of Controverſies 
the World is diſtracted with; yet the moſt I can find, that 
the contending learned Men. of different Parties do, in their 
Arguings one with another, is, that they ſpeak different Lan- 
guages. For Iam apt to imagine, that when any of them 
quitting "Terms, think upon Things, and know what they 
think, they think all the fame: Though perhaps what they 
wauld have, he enn... £57 ing ed dn in: 

9p. 23. To conclude this Conſideration, of the 
. The end of _ Imperfections and Abuſe of Language ; the ends 
Language: of Language in our Diſcourſe with others being 
Fit, To coz chiefly theſe Three: Fir, To make known one 
a hg Ideas. Man's Thoughts or Ideas to another. Seamdly, 
1 To do it with as much eaſe and quickneſs as is 
foſſible; and Thirdly, Thereby to compy the Knawledge 
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| of Things: Language i cither abuſed, or deficient, when i 
e N 5 


fails of any of the be. | 
Hit, Words fail in the firſt of theſe Ends, and lay not 
open one Man's Ideas to another's view. Fr, When Men 
have Names in their Mouths without any determined teas 
in their Minds, whereof they are the 8 s: Or, Secondly, 
When they apply the common received Names of any Lan- 
guage to Ideas, to which the common Uſe of that Language 
oes not apply them: Or, Thirdy, When they apply them ve- 
1 making them ſtand now ſor one, and by and by 
T another Iden. „ e e ee 
F. 24. Secondly, Men fail of conveying their 
Thoughts, with all the quickneſs and coſe that Secondly, to 
may be, when they have complex Ideas, without d it a 
having diſtin Names for them. This is ſome- | quickneſs. 
times the Fault of the Language itſelf, hien 
has not in it a Sound 25 applied to ſuch a Signification; and 
ſometimes the Fault of the Man, who has not yet learned the 
Name for that ea he would ſhew another. 1 
F. 25. Thirdly, There is no Knowledge of 
Things, conveyed by Men's Words, when their T7hirdh, 
Near agree not to the Reality of Things. © Tho! There towith 
it be a Deſect, that has its Original in our Ideas, convey the = 
which are not ſo conformable to the Nature of Knowledge of 
Things, as Attention, Study, and Application Tigi. 
might make them; yet it fails not to extend itſelf to our 
Words too, when we uſe them as Signs of real Beings, which 


yet never had any Reality or Exiſtence. | 


9. 26. Firſt, He that hath Words of any Lan- | 
guage, without diſtinct [dens in his Mind, to How Mer's 
which he applies them, does, ſo far as he uſes Words fail in 
them in Diſcourſe,” only make a Noiſe without 4 thee. 
any Senſe or Signification; and how learned © | 
ſoever he may ſeem by the uſe of hard Words, or learned 
Terms, is not much more advanced thereby in Knowledge, 
than he would be in Learning, who had nothing in his Study 
but the bare Titles of Books, without poſſeſſing the Contents 
of them, For all fuch Words, however put into Diſcourſe, 
according to the right Conſtruction of Grammatical Rules, or 
the Harmony of well turned Periods, do yet amount to nothing 
but bare Sounds, and nothing elſe. TRAIN ;7 TRE 
F. 27. Secondly, He that has complex [dzas, without par- 
ticular ande for them, would be in no better a Caſe than 


'a Bookſeller, who has in his Warehouſe Volumes that lay 


H 4 there 


there unbound, and without Titles; which he could therefore 
make known to others, only by ſhewing the looſe Sheets, and 
communicate them only by Tale. This Man is hindered in his 
Diſcourſe ſor want of Words to communicate his complex Meas, 
which he is therefore forced to make know by an Enumera> 
tion of the ſimple ones that compoſe them; and ſo is fain often 
to uſe twenty Words to expreſs what another Man ſignifies in 


F. 28. 'Thirdy, He that puts not eonſtantly the ſame Sign 
for the fame Idea, but uſes the ſame Words ſometimes in one, 
and ſometimes in another Signification, ought to paſs in the 
Schools and Conyerfation ſor as fair a Man, as he does in the 
Market and Exchange, who ſells ſeveral Things under the | 
§. 29. Fourthly, He that applies the Words of any Language 
to Ideas different from thoſe to which the common Uſe of that 
Country applies them, however his own Underſtanding may be 
filled with Truth and Light, will not by ſuch Words be able 
to convey much of it to others, without defining his Ferms. 
For however the Sounds are ſuch as are familiarly known, and 
eaſily enter the Ears of thoſe who are accuſtomed to them; yet 
landing for other Ideas than thoſe they uſually are annexed to, 
and are wont to excite in the mind of the Hearers, can 
make known the Thoughts of him who thus uſes tbem. 
In 30. Fifthly, He that hath imagined to himſelf Subſtances 
| as never have been, and filled his Head with Aeas which 
have not any correſpondence with. the real Nature of Things, 
to which yet he gives ſettled and defined Names, may fill his 
Diſcourſe, and perhaps another Man's Head, with the fantaſli- 
cal Imaginations of his own Brain, but will be very far from 
advancing thereby one jot in real and true Knowledge. 
F. 31. He that bath Names without Ideas, wants i 
in his Words, and ſpeaks only empty Sounds. He that hath 
omplex Megs without Names for them, wants Liberty and 
iſpatch in his Expreſſions, and is neceſſitated to uſe: Periphra- 
ſes. He that uſes his Words looſely and unſteadily, will either 
be not minded, or underſtood. He that applies his Names 
to {deas different from their common Uſe, wants Propriety in 
is Language, and ſpeaks Gibberiſh, And he that hath /deas 
of 'Subſtances, diſagreeing with the real Exiſtence of Things, 
ſo far wants the Materials of true Knowledge in his Under- 
ſtanding," and hath inſtead thereof Chimera. 
Hou in Sub- F. 32. In our Notions concerning Subſtances, 
fances. - we are liable to all the former Inconyeniences, 
v1 | 
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v. He that uſes the word Tarantula, without: having any 
Imagination or Idea of what it ſtands for, pronounces a good 
Word; but fo long means nothing at all by it. 2. He that 
in a new · diſcovered Country ſhall ſee ſeveral forts of Animals 
and. Vegetables, unknown to him before, may have as true Ideas 
ef. them, as of a Horſe, or a Stag; but can ſpeak of them 
only by a Deſcription, till he either take the Names the 
Natives call them by, or give them Names himſelf, _ 3. He 
that uſes the Word Body ſometimes for pure Extenſion, and 
ſometimes for Extenſion and Solidity together, will talk very 
fallaciouſly, 4. He that gives the Name Hor/e to that Idea 
which common Uſage calls Mule, talks improperly, and will 
not be underſtogd. 5˙ He that thinks the Name Centaur ſtands 
i ſome real Being, impoſes on himſelf, and miſtakes Words 
S. 33. In Modes and Relations generally wwe 
are fable only to the Four firſt of theſe Ineonve- _ How in 
niences, (viz.) I. I may have in my Memory Modes and Re- 
the Names of Modes, as Gratitude, or Charity, lations. 6; 
and yet not have any preciſe Ideas annexed in my Thoughts 
to thoſe Names. 2, 1 may have Ideat, and not know the 
ames that belong to them; v. g. I may have the Idea of a 
's drinking, till his Colour and Humour be altered, till his 
Tongue trips, and his Eyes look red, and his Feet fail hi 
and yet not know, that it is to be called Drunkenneſs.. 3. 
may have the Ideas of Virtues or Vices, and Names alſo, but 
apply them amiſs: v. g. when I apply the Name Frygaliy te 
that Idea which others call and ſignify by this Seund, Covetoupe 
neſs. 4. I may uſe any of thoſe Names with Inconſtancy, 
5. But in Modes and Relations, I cannot have Ideas diſagreeing 
to the Exiſtence of Things: far Modes being complex Ideas, 
made by the Mind at pleaſure; and Relation heing but my way 
of conſidering or comparing two Things together, and ſo alſo 
an Idea of my own making, theſe Ideas can ſcarce be found to 
iſagree with any thing exiſting; ſince they are not in the 
ind, as the Copies of [Things regularly made by Nature, nor 
as Properties inſeparately flowing from the internal Conſtitution 
or Eſſence of any Subſtance ; but, as it were, Patterns lodged 
in my Memory, with Names annexed to them, to denominate 
Actions and Relations by, as they come to exiſt. But the mi- 
ſtake js commonly in my giving a wrong Name to my Con- 
ceptions; and ſo uſing Words in a different Senſe from other 
People, I am not underſtood, but am thought to have wron 
Ideas of them, when I give wrong Names to them. Only if I 


put 


100 due f Fords. 

* my Ideas of mixed Modes or Relations, any inconſiſſent 

Leas together, I fill my Head alſo with Chimeras; ſince ſuch 

Ideas, if well examined, cannot ſo much as exiſt in the Mind, 
much leſs any real Being be eyer denominated from them. 
8. 34. Since Wit and Fancy finds eaſier en- 
' Seventhly, tertainment in the World, than dry Truth and 
Figurative © real Knowledge, figurative Speeches, and Alluſion 
Speech alſs an in Language, will hardly be admitted, as an Im- 
Abuſe of Lan- perfection or 1 of it. I confeſs, in Diſcour- 
e. ſes, where we ſeek rather Pleaſure and Delight 
++. than Information and Improvement, fuch Orna- 
ments as are borrowed from them, can ſcarce paſs for Faults. 
But yet, if we would ſpeak of Things as they are, we muſt al- 
tow, that all the Art of Rhetorick, beſides Order and Clear- 
neſs, all the artificial and figurative. Application of Words Elo- 
quence hath invented, are for nothing elſe but to inſinuate wrong 
{deas, move the Paſſions, and thereby miſlead the Judgment, 
and ſo indeed are perfect Cheats: And therefore however lau- 
dable or allowable Oratory may render them in Harangues and 
popular Addreſſes, they are certainly, in all Diſcourſes that pre- 
tend to inform or inſtruct, wholly to be avoided ; and where 
Truth and Knowledge are concerned, cannot but be thought A 
great Fault, either of the Language or Perfon that makes uſe 
of them. What, and how various they are, will be ſuperflu- 
ous. here to take Notice; the Books of Rhetorick which abound 
in the World, will inſftru& thoſe who want to be informed. 

Only I cannot but obſerve, how little the Preſervation and 
Improvement of Truth and Knowledge, is the Care and Con- 
cern of Mankind; ſince the Arts of Fallacy are endowed and 
preferred, It is evident how much Men love to deceive, and 
be deceived, ſince Rhetorick, that powerful Inſtrument of Er- 
Tor and Deceit, has its eſtabliſhed Profeſſors, is publickly taught, 
and has always been had in great Reputation: And, I, doubt 
not, but it will be thought great Boldneſs, if not Brutality, in 
me to have faid thus much againſt it. Eliguence, like the fair 
Sex, has too prevailing Beauties in it, to ſuffer itſelf ever to be 
ſpoken againſt. And it is in vain to find fault with thoſe Artz 
f Deceiving, wherein Men find pleaſure to be deceived. 
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97 the Remedi es of Fa foregoing Inper ſeftions 


an Abuſes. 


44. 6 te natural and ven lag 
, 5 fections of Languages, we have — 
LIT ſeen above at eh ; and Speec h ſeeking. 
peing the great Bond that holds $oblety 0 widen and the 
common Conduit, whereby the Improvements of Knowledge 
are conveyed from one Man, and jy Generation to another, 
it would well deſerve our moſt ſerious Thaughts, to conſider 


what Remedies are 1 be found for theſe Inconvenicices above 
mentioned.” | 


F. 2. Tan fo yall to think, that any one DOE 
ca pretend to attempt the perfect Reforming Are not 5. 
the Languages of the World, no not ſo much 
3s of his own Country, without rendering himſelf ridiculous 
To require that Men ſhould - uſe their Words conſtantly in 
the ſame Senſe, and for none but determined and — 
Ideas, would be to think, that all Men ſhould' have the ſame 
Notions, and ſhould talk of nothing but what they have clear 
and diſtin: Ideas of. Which is not to be expected by any 


one, who hath not Vanity enough to imagine he can prevail 


with Men to be very knowing or very ſilent. And he muſt 
be very little ſkilled in the World, who thinks that a voluble 
Tongue ſhall accompany only a good Underſtanding; or that 


Mens talking much or little, ſhall hold Proportion only to their 


Knowledge. 


F. 3. But wo the Market and Exchange 
muſt be left to their own ways of Talking, and But e hi. 
Goſſippings not to be robbed of their antient 4450 to Phi- 


Privilege; though the Schools, and Men of Ar- 99 


gument, would perhaps take it amiſs to have any thing offered, 
to abate the length, or leſſen the number of their Diſputes; 
yet, methinks, thoſe who pretend ſeriouſly to ſearch after or 
maintain Truth, ſhould think themſelves obliged to ſtudy how 
they might deliver them themſelves without Obſcurity, Doubt- 
fulneſs, or Equivocation, to which Mens — are naturally 


§. 4. 


a liable, if care be not taken. 


18 _ Remedies of the Inperfectian, 

WP F. 4. For he that ſhall well conſider the 
47 Errors and Obſcurity, the Miſtakes and Con- 
5 2M fuſion, that are ſpread in the World by an ill 
Ys '  wſe of Wards, will find ſome Reaſon to doubt, 

: | whether Language, as it has been employed, has 
contributed more to the Improvement or Hindrance of Know- 
ledge amongſt Mankind. How many are there, that when 
they would think on things, fix their Thoughts only on Words, 
eſpecially when they would apply their Minds to moral Mat- 
ters? And who. then can wonder, if the reſult of ſuch Con- 
templations and Reaſonings, about little more than Sounds, 
whilſt the Ideas they annexed to them, are very confuſed, or 
very unſteady, or perhaps not at all; who can wonder, I ſay, 
that ſuch Thoughts and Reaſonings end in nothing but Obſcu- 
rity and Miſtake, without any clear Judgment or Knowledge? 
5 88. 5. This Inconvenience, in an ill uſe f 

Obſtinacy. Words, Men ſuffer in their own private Medi- 
3 tations; but much more manifeſt are the Diſ- 
orders which follow from it, in Converſation, Diſcourſe, and 
Arguing with others. For Language being the great Conduit, 
whereby Men convey their Diſcoveries, Reaſonings, and 
Knowledge from one to another, he that makes an ill uſe of 
it, though. he does not corrupt the Fountains of Knowledge, 
which are in Things themſelves; yet he does, as much as in 
him lies, break or ſtop the Pipes, whereby it is diſtributed to 
the publick Uſe and Advantage of Mankind, He that uſes 
Words without any clear and ſteady meaning, what does he 
but lead himſelf and others into Errors? And he that deſign- 
edly does it, ought to be looked on as an Enemy to Truth and 
Knowledge. And yet who can wonder, that all the Sciences 
and Parts of Knowledge, have been ſo over-charged with 
obſcure and equivocal Terms, and inſignificant and doubtful 
Expreſſions, capable to make the moſt attentive or quick- 
ſighted, very little or not at all the more Knowing or Ortho- 
dox ; fince Subtlety in thoſe who make Profeſſion to teach or 
defend Truth, hath paſſed ſo much for a Virtue. A Virtue, 
indeed, which conſiſting for the moſt part, in nothing but the 
fallacious and illuſory uſe of obſcure or deceitful Terms, is only 
fit to make Men more conceited in their Ignorance, and ob- 
fate in their Errors, | a 
. 8.6. Let us look into the Books of Controverſy . 

And wwrang- of any kind, there we ſhall ſee, that the effect of 
(wg. _ , obſcure, unſteady or equivocal Terms, is nothing 

| but noiſe and wrangling about Sounds, without 
convincing 


LE 
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convincing or bettering a Man's Underſtanding. For if che 
Idea be not agreed on, betwixt the Speaker and Hearer, for / 
which the Words ſtand, the Argument is not about Things, 
but Names. As often as ſuch a Word, whoſe Signiſication is 
not aſcertained betwixt them, comes in Uſe, their Underſtand- 
ings have no other Object wherein they agree, but barely the 


Sound; the Things that they think on at that time, as ex- 


pre ſſed by that Word, being quite different. 

7. Whether a Bat be a Bird, or no, is not 
a Queſtion ; whether a Bat be another thing Luaſtance, Bat 
than indeed it is, or have, other Qualities. than ad Bird. . 
indeed it has, for that would be extremely abſurd to doubt of: 
But the Queſtion is, 1. Either between, thoſe that acknow- 
ledged themſelves to have but imperfect Ideas of one or both 
of thoſe ſort of Things, for which theſe Names are ſuppoſed 
to ſtand ; and then it is a real Enquiry concerning the Nature 
of a Bird or a Bat, to make their yet imperfect Ideas of it 
more complete, by. examining, whether all the funple Ideas, 
to which, combined together, they both give the Name Bird, 
be all to be found in a Bat: But this is a Queſtion only of En- 
quirers, (not Diſputers) who neither affirm, nor deny, but 
examine: Or, 2. It is a Queſtion between Diſputants, where- 
of the one affirms, and the other denies, that a Bat is a Bird. 
And then the Queſtion is barely about the Signification of one, 
or both theſe Words; in that they not having both the ſame 
complex Ideas, to which they give. theſe two Names; one 
holds, and the other denies, . that theſe two Names may be af-, 
firmed one of another. Were they agreed in the.Signification 
of theſe two Names, it were impoſſible they ſhould diſpute 
about them. For they would preſently and clearly ſee, (were 


that adjuſted between them) whether all the ſimple Ideas, of 


the more general Name Bird, were found in the complex Idea 
of a Bat, or no; and ſo there could be no doubt whether 4 
Bat were a Bird or no. And here deſire it may be conſidered, 
and carefully examined, whether the greatelt part of the Diſpiites 


in the World are not merely Verbal, and about the Signification 


of Words; and whether if the Terms they are made in, were 
defined, and reduced in their Signification 82 muſt be, 
where they ſignify any thing) to determined Collections of the 
ſimple Ideas they do or ſhould ſtand for, thoſe Diſputes would 
not end of themſelves, and immediately vaniſh. I leave it then 
to be conſidered, what the Learning of Diſputation is, and how 
well they are employed for the Advantage of themſelves, or 
others, whoſe Buſineſs is only the vain Oſtentation of Sounds, i. e. 

. 1 | thoſe - 
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its Femelliet of the Imperfefion, 5 
who ſpend their Lives in Diſputes and Controverſies. 
hen I fhall ſee any of thoſe Combatants ſtrip all his Terms a: 
Ambiguity and 75 {which every one may do in the 
uſes all think him a Champion for Know- 
ledge, Truth, and Peace, and hot the Slave of Vain Glory, 
Ambition, or'a Part. . IS, MER 
98.8. To Remedy the Difetts of Speeth before 
Firſt, Remedy mentioned, to ſome Degree, and to prevent the 
zo uſe no Word Inconveniencies that follow flom them, I ima- 
_ an _gine the Obſervation of theſe following Rules 
may be of uſe, till ſome body better able ſhall 
judge it wor th his while, to think more maturely on this Mat- 
ter, and oblige the World with his Thoughts on it. 
' Firſt, A Man ſhould take care to uſe no Word without & 
Signification; no Name without an Idea for which be makes 
it tand. This Rule will hot ſeem altogether needleſs, to any 
one who ſhalt take the Pains to recolle& how often he has met 
with ſuch Words; as In/tin#?, Sympathy; and Antipathy, &c. 
in the Diſcourſe of others, ſo made uſe of, as he might eaſily 
conclude, that thoſe that ufed them had no das in their 
Minds to which they applied them; but ſpoke them only as 
Sounds, which uſually ſerved inſtead of Reaſons; on the like 
— BDg. but that DES Words, and the like, have very 
proper Significations in which they may be uſed ; but there 
being no natural Connection bind mas Words, and T7 
Ilias, theſe, and any other, may be learned by rote, and pro- 
nounced or writ by Men who have no Ideas in their Minds, 
to which they have annexed them, and for which they make 
them ſtand; which is neceſſary they ſhould; if Men would 
ſpeak intelligibly even to themſelves alone. . 
F 979 Secondly, It is not enough a Man zſef 
* Secondly to his Words as figns of ſome Ideas, thoſe Ideas 
have diftin# he annexes them to, if they be /imple, muſt 
Ideas annexed Ye clear and diſtin& ; if complex, muſt be de- 
to them in terminate, i. e. the preciſe collection of fim- 
Moder. ple Ideas ſettled in the Mind, with that 


1 


Sound annexed to it, as the Sign of that preciſe 
determined Collection, and no other. This is very dernen, 
in Names of Modes, and eſpecially moral Words; which 
Raving no ſettled Objects in Nature, from whence their Idea: 
are taken, as from their Original, are apt to be very confuſed.” 

uſtice is a Word in every Man's Mouth, but mi 8 


With a very undetermined. looſe Signification: Which will 
always be ſo, unleſs x Man has in his Mind a diſtinè Compre- 
A | 2 | 


henſion 


time the Word Juſtic 


and if it be decompounded, muſt be able to reſolve it ſtill on, 
till he at laſt comes to the ſimple Ideas that make it up: And 
unleſs this be done, a Man makes an ill uſe of the Word, let it 
be 7u/tice, for Example, or any other. I dare not ſay, a Man 
need ſtand to recollect, and make this Analyſis at large every. 

comes in his way: But this, at leaft, is 
neceſſary, that he have ſa examined the Signification of that 
Name, and ſetiled the Idea of all its Parts in his Mind, that 
he can do it when he pleaſes If one who makes his complex 
Idea of Juſtice, to be ſuch a treatment of the Perſon or Goods 
of another, as is according to Law, hath not a clear and diſtinct 
Idea wat Law is, which makes a. part of his complex Idea of 


Juſtice, it is plain, his Idea of Juſtice itſelf, will be confuſed” 


and imperfect. This Exactneſs will, perhaps, be judged very 
troubleſome; and therefore moſt Men will think they may be 


1 . 


excuſed from ſettling, the complex Ideas of mixed Modes ſo 


preciſely in their Minds But yet 1 muſt ſay, till this be done, 


111 
henſion of the compopent parts, that complex 7dea conſiſts of 2. 


- 
* — 


it muſt not be wondered, that they have a great deal of Obſcurity 


and Confuſion in their own Minds, and a great deal of Wrang- 
ling in their Diſcourſes with others. F 
F. 10. In the Names of Suhſlancet, for a right id diſtin 
uſe of them, ſomething more is required than and conform 
barely determined Ideas: In theſe rhe Names able in Sub- 
muſt oo be conformable to Things, as they fance, 
exiſt : But of this I ſhall have Occaſion to ſpeak more at large 
by and by. This Exactneſs is abſolutely neceſſary in Enquiries 
after Philoſophical Knowledge, and in Controverſies about 
Truth. And though it would be well too, if it extended it- 
ſelf to common Converſation, and the ordinary Affairs of Life; 
et I think, that is ſcarce to be expected. Vulgar Notions ſuit 
Vulgar Diſcourſes ; and both, though confuſed enough, yet 
ſerve pretty well the Market, and the Wake. Merchants and 
ers, Cooks and Taylors, have Words wherewithal to diſ- 
patch their ordinary Affairs; and ſo, I think, might Philoſo- 
phers and Diſputants too, if they had a Mind to underſtand, 
and to be clearly underſto ol. 
8. 11. Thirdly, It is not enough that Men e 
have Ideas, determined Ideas, for which they Thirdly, 
make theſe Signs ſtand ; but they, m alſo take Propriety. 
care to apply their Mardi, as near as may be, to | 


fuch Ideas as common uſe bas annexed them to, For Words, 


eſpecially of Languages already framed, being no Man's private. 
Foſſeſſion, but the common Meaſure of Comaerce and Com- 
g wet FR | munication 
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munication, it is not for any one, at Pleaſure, to change the 
mp they are current in; nor alter the 7deas they are aftix- : 
ed to; or at leaſt when there is a Neceflity to do fo, he is 
bound to give Notic of it. Men's Intentions in mo. 
are, or at leaſt ſhould be, to be underſtood; which cannot 


without frequent Explanations, Demands, and other the like in- 
FFF 


Uſe. Propriety of Speech, is that which gives our Thoughts 


entrance into other Mets Minds 'with'the greateſt Eaſe and 


Advantage; and therefore deſerves fome part of our Care and 
Study, eſpecially in the Names of moral Words. The proper 
Signification and Uſe of Terms, is beſt to be learned from 
thoſe, who in their Writings and Difcotrfes; appear to have 
bad the cleareſt Notions, and applied to them their Terms 
with the exacteſt choice and fitneſs. "This way of ufing a Man's 
Words, according to the Propriety of the Language, thought 
have not always the good Fortune to be underſtood: ; yet moſt 
commonly leaves the blame of it on him, who is ſo unſkilful in 
the Language he * as not to underſtand it, when made 
k gp. 12, Furtbh, But becauſe common. ufe 
© Fourthly, to has not fo viſibly annexed any Signification to 


make knows Words, as to make Men know always certainly 


their meaning» what they preciſely ſtand for? And becauſe Men 
_._ = - th the Improvement of their Knowledge, come 
to have Ideas different from the vulgar and ordinary received 
ones, for which they muſt either make new Words, (which 
Men ſeldom venture to do, for fear of being thought guilty of 
Affectation or Novelty,) or elſe muſt uſe old ones, in a new 
Signification. Therefore after the Obſervation - of the forego- 
ing Rules, it is ſometimes neceflary for the aſcertaining the 
Sighification of Words, to detlare their Meaning; where 
either common Uſe has left it uncertain and looſe, (as it has in 
moſt Names of very complex Idea) or where the Ferm, being 
very material in the Difcourſe, and that upon which it chiefly | 
turns, is liable to any Doubtfulneſs or Miſtake. 
$. 13. As the Ideas Men's Words ſtand for are 
And that gf different ſorts ; ſo the way of making known the 
three ways. Teas, they ſtand for, when there is Occafion, is 
alſo different. For though defining be thought the proper 
way to make known the proper Signification of Wards , yet 
there are ſome Words that will not be defined, as there are 
others, whoſe preciſe Meaning cannot be made known, but by 
Definition; and, perhaps, a third, which partake * 
— > I . : k | 
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boch the other, as we ſhall ſee in the Names of ſimple Ideas, 
FS. 14. Fu, When a Man makes uſe of the 


Name of any ſimple Idea, which be perceives Firſt, In fimple 


isnotunderſtood, or is in Danger to be mifta- Idea Hi 


ken, he is "obliged by the Laws of Ingenuity, 2. n or 


and che end of Speech, to declare his meaning, cui. 


and make known what Idea he makes it ſtand for. This, 
ot be done by Definition; and there 
fore, when a ſynonimßus Word fails to do it, there is but 


as has been ſhewn, 


one of theſe ways lift.  Fir/?, Sometimes the naming the 
Subject, wherein that e Idea ig to be found, will make 
its Name be underſtood by 

Subject, and know it by that Name. So to make a Country- 
man underſtand whit Fuillemorte Colour ſigniſies, it may 
fuffice to tell him, it is the Colour of withered Leaves falling 
in Autumn. | Secondly, But the only ſure way of making 
known the Signification of the Name of any ſimple Idea, is, 


Hed, and make him actually have the Idea that Word ſtands 
F. 15. Secondly, Mixed Modes, eſpecially D 
thoſe belonging wi — -being moſt of _ 4 E 
fuch Combinations of Ideas as the Mind puis by Definition. 
together of its on choice; and whereof there 

are not always ſtanding Patterns to be found exiſting, the Sig- 
nification of their Names cannot be made known, as thoſe of 
ſimple Ideas, by any ſhewing ; but in recompence thereof, 
may be perfectly and exactly defined. For they being Com- 
binations of ſeveral Ideas that the Mind of Man has arbitrarily 
put together, without reference to any Archetypes, Men may, 
if they pleaſe, exactly know - the Ideas that go to each Com- 
poſition, and ſo both uſe theſe Words in a certain and undoubt- 
ed Signification, and perfectly declare, when there is Occa- 
fion, what they ſtand for. This, if well conſidered, would lay 
great blame on thoſe who make not their Diſcourſes about 


moral Things very clear and diſtinct. For ſince the preciſe 


Signification of the Names of mixed Modes, or, which is all one, 


the real Eſſence of each Species, is to be known, they being 
not of Nature's, but of Man's making, it is a great Negligence 
and Perverſeneſs to diſcourſe of moral Things with Uncertain- 
ty and Obſcurity, which is more pardonable in treating of na- 


tural Subſtances, where doubtful Terms are hardly to be avoid - 


ed, for a quite contrary Reaſon ,:as we ſhall ſee by and by. 
"V6; 1 1 
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thoſe who are acquainted with that 


efenting to bis Senſes that Subject, which may produce it in his 
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568. 16. Upon this Ground it is, that I am 
Morality ca- bold to think, that Morality. is capable of De- 
pable of De- monſtration, as well as Mathematicks: . Sigce 
monftration. the preciſe real Eſſence of the Things moral 
r Words ſtand for, may be perſectly known; and 
ſo the Congruity or Incongruity of the Things themſelves be 
certainly diſcovered, in which conſiſts perfect Knowledge. Nor 
let any one object, That the Names of Subſtances are often to 
be made uſe of in Morality, as well as to thoſe of Modes, from 
wluch will ariſe Obſcurity. For as to Subſtances, when con- 
cerned in moral Diſcourſes, their diverſe Natures are not ſo 
much enquired into, as ſuppoſed; v. g. when we ſay that Man 
is ſubjem io Law : We mean nothing by Man, but a corporeal 
rational Creature: What the real Eſſence or other Qualities of 
that Creature are in this Caſe, is no way conſidered. And 
therefore, whether a Child or Changeling be a Man in a phy- 
ſical Senſe, may amongſt the Naturaliſts be as diſputable as it 
will, it concerns not at all the Moral Man, as I may call him, 
which is this immoveable unchangeable Idea, @ corporeal ra: 
tional Being. For were there a Monkey, or any other Crea - 
ture to be found, that had the uſe of Reaſon, to ſuch a de- 
ee, as to be able to underſtand general Signs, and to deduce 
L about general ideas, he would no doubt be ſub · | 
je& to Law, and in that Senſe, be a Man, how much ſoever 
he differed in Shape from others of that Name. The Names 
of Subſtances, if they be uſed in them, as they ſhould, can no 
more diſturb Moral, than they do Mathematical Diſcourſes; 
Where, if the Mathematician ſpeaks of a Cube or Globe of 
Gold, or any other Body, he has his clear ſettled Idea which 
varies not, though it may by Miſtake be applied to a particular 
Body to which it belongs not. n Ten 
| 5 17. This I have here mentioned by the bye, 
Definitions to ſhew of what Conſequence it is for Men, in 
can make mo- their Names of mixed Modes, and conſequently 
ral Diſcourſes in all their moral Diſcourſes, to define their 


clear. Words when there is Occaſion ; Since thereby 
Na. moral Knowledge may be brought to ſo great 
Clearneſs and Certainty. And it muſt be great Want of In- 
genuity, (to ſay no worſe of it) to refuſe to do it: Since a De- 
Vnition is the only u ay, whereby the preciſe Meaning of moral 
Words can be known ; and yet a way, whereby their Meaning 
may be known certainly, and without leaving any room for 
any conteſt about it. And therefore the Negligence or Per- 
vefſeneſs of Mankind cannot be excuſed, if their Diſcourſes in 
Morality be not much more clear, than thoſe in Natural Phi- 


loſophy; 
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lofoghy j ſince they ate about [eas in the Mind, which are none 


of them falſe or diſproportionate; they having no external 
Beings for the Archetypes which they are referred to, and muſt 
correſpond with, © Tt is far cafier for Men to frame in their 
Minds an ea, which ſhall be the Standard to which "oy 
will give the tans age, with which Pattern ſo made, 
AQtiotis that agree aſs under that Denomination, than, 
having feen Ariſtiaes, to frame an Idea that ſhall in all Things 
be exattly like him, who is as he is, let Men make what Idea 
they pleafe of him. For the one, they need but know the 
Combination of Ideas that are put together within their own 
Minds; for the other, they muſt enquire into the whole Na- 
ture, and abſtruſe hidden Conſtitution, and various Qualities 
of a Thing exiſting without them. Bk : 
F. 18. Another Reaſon that makes the d·- e i, be 
fining of mixed Modes ſo neceſſary, eſpecially of ; 

moral Wards, is what I mentioned a little "Yoda, 


fore, viz. That it is the only way whereby the N e of 
the'moſ? of them can be known with Certainty. For the Idea: 
they ſtand for, being for the moſt part fuch, whoſe component 
Parts no where exiſt together, but ſcattered and mingled” with 
others, it is the Mind alone that colle&s.them, and gives them 
the Union of one Idea: and it is only by Words, enumerating 
the ſeveral ſimple Ideas which the Mind has united, that we 
can make known to others what their Names ſtand for; the 
Aſſiſtance of the Senſes in this Caſe not helpin a, by the 
Propofal of ſenſible Objects, to ſhew the Ideas, which ur Names 
of this kind ſtand for, as it does often in the Names of ſenſible 
1 Ideas, and alſo to N * 5 thoſe of Subſtances. 
F. 19. Thirdly, For the explaming the Sig- _.. 
nification of the Names of Subſtances, as they 8 ww » in 
ſtand for the Ideas we have of their diſtin Spe- 8 
cies, both the ſorementioned ways, vize of ſhew- Ji. 
ing and defining, are requiſite, in many Caſes, to "WE, ; 


de made uſe of. For there being ordinarily in each fort ſome. 


leading Qualities, to which we ſuppoſe the other Ideas, which 
make up our complex Idea of that Species annexed ; we for- 
wardly give the ſpecifick Name to that thing, wherein that 
characteriſtical Mark is found, which we take to be the moſt 
diſtinguiſhing Idea of that Species. Theſe leading or charac- 
teriſtical (as I may ſo call them) Ideas in the ſorts of Animals 
and Vegetables, is (as has been before remarked, Chap. VI. F. 29. 
and Ch. IX. F. 15.) moſtly Figure, and in inanimate Bodies 
Colour, a:d in ſome both together. Now, | 
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Ideas of the thoſe which make he. e ients of our 
leading Quali- al. Ideas, and conſequently the moſt ob- 
ties of Subſlan- ſervable and unvat lable patt in the Definitions 
cet, are beflgot of our ſpecifick Names, as attributed to Sorts of 
by fhewing. Subſtances coming under our Knowledge For 
though the Sound Man, in its own, Nature, be as apt. to fig- 


| nity. a complex Idea made up of Animality and Rationality, 


united in the ſame Subject, as to ſignify any other Combina 
tion; yet uſed as a Mark to ſtand for a 25 of Creatures we 
count of our own kind, perhaps the outward Shape is as neceſ- 
ſary to be taken into our complex Idea ſignified by the Word 
= as any other we find in it; and therefore why Plato's 
Animal implume bipes latis unguibus, ſhould. not be as good a 
Definition of the Name Man, ſtanding for that ſort of Creatures, 
will not be eaſy to ſhew ; For it is the Shape, as the leading 
Quality, that ſeems more to determine that Species, than a 
Faculty of Reaſoning, which appears not at fiſt, and in ſome 


never. And if this be not allowed to be ſo, I do not know how 


they can be excuſed from Murder, who kill monſtrous Births, 
(as. we call them) becauſe of an unordinary Shape, without 
knowing whether they have a rational Soul, or no; which can 
be no more diſcerned in a well-formed, than ill-ſhaped Infant, 
as ſoon. as born. And who is it has informed us, that a ra- 
tional Soul can inhabit. no Tenement, unleſs it has juſt ſuch a 
ſort of Frontiſpiece, or can join itſelf ro, and inform, no ſort of 
Body, but one that is juſt of ſuch an outward Structure? 
g. 21. Now -theſe 2 Qualities are beſt made . known 
by ſhewing, and can hardly be made known otherwiſe. 
For the Shape of an Horſe, or Caſſuary, will be but rudely 
and imperfectly imprinted on the Mind by Words, the 
fight of the Animals doth it a thouſand times better: 
And the Idea of the particular Colour of Gold is not to be 
got by any Deſcription of it, but only by the frequent Ex- 
.erciſe of the Eyes about it, as is evident in thoſe whe are 
uſed to this Metal, who will frequently diſtinguiſh true from 
counterfeit, pure from adulterate, by the ſight; where others 
(Who have as good Eyes, but yet, by uſe, have not got the 
preciſe. nice Idea of that peculiar Yellow) ſhall not perceive 
any Difference. The like may be ſaid of thoſe other ſimple 
Ideas peculiar in their kind to any Subſtance ; for which 
preciſe Ideas, there are no peculiar Names. The particular 
Ringing Sound there is in C, diſtinct from the Sound of 
| other 
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other Bodies, has no particular Name annexed to it, no more 
than the particular Yellow wer that Metal. 
F. 22. But becauſe many of the ſimple Ideas . 
that make up our ſpecifick Iaras of Subſtances, e Ideas of 
are Powers which lie not obvious to our Senſes their Powers, 
in'the Things as they ordinarily 7 there - be by Defini- 
fore, in the Signification' of our Names of Sub- tion. 


flances, ſome part of the Sigwfication will be bet- 33 9128 


ter made known by enumerating thoſe ſimple Ideas, than in ſhetwing 


the Subſlanice el For he that, to the yellow ſhining Colour 
ight, 


of Gold got ſhall, from my enumerating them, have 
the Ideas of great Ductility, Fuſibility, Fixedneſs, and Solu- 
bility in Aqua Regia, will have a perfecter Idea of Gold, than 
he can have by ſeeing a piece of Geld, and thereby imprinting 
in his Mind only its obvious Qualities. But if the formal Con- 
ſtitution of this ſhining, heavy, ductile thing, (from whence all 
theſe its Properties flow) lay open to our Senſes, as the formal 
Conſtitution, or Effence of a Triangle does, the Signification 
of the Word Gold might as eaſily be aſcertained as that of Tri- 
„„ aps 4 8s | 
F. 23. Hence we may take Notice, how ' SE + 
much the Foundation of all our Knowledge of ,, 7 ea 
corporeal Things lies in our Senſes. For how Spi- ledge of Spi- 
rits, ſeparate from Bodies, (whoſe Knowledge, i, . 
and Zdeas of theſe Things, are certainly much | 
more perfect than ours) know them, we have no Notion, no 
Idea at all. The whole Extent of our Knowledge, or Imagi- 
nation, reaches not beyond our own Ideas, limited to our ways 
of Perception. Though yet it be not to be doubted, that 
Spirits of a higher Rank than thoſe immerſed in Fleſh, may 
have as clear Ideas of the radical Conſtitution of Subſtances, 
as we have of a Triangle, and ſo perceive how all their Pro- 
perties and Operations flow from thence : but the manner how 
they come by that Knowledge, exceeds our Conceptions. 
S. 24. But tho' Definitions will ſerve to ex- 
plain the Names of Subſtances, as they ſtand for Ideas alſo of 


our Ideas; yet they leave them not without great Subflances muſt 


Imperſection, as they ſtand for Things. For be conformable 
our Names of Subſtances being not put barely # Things. 

for our Ideas, but being made uſe of ultimate] 

to repreſent Things, and ſo are put in their Place, their Sig- 
nification muſt agree with the Truth of Things, as well as with 
Men's Ideas. And therefore in Subſtances, we are not always to 
reſt in the ordinary complex Idea, commonly received as the 


3 5 Sign 
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Signifi cation of that Word, but muſt go a little farther, and en- 
quire into the Nature and Properties of the Things thenmſelves, 
and thereby perfect, as much as we can, out Idea ,of ſpe 
diſtinct Species; or. elſe. learn them from fuch as are uſed to 
that ſort of Things, and are experienced in them. Fox ſince i4 is 
intended their Names ſhould. ſtand for ſuch Collections pf, ſum- 
ple IAeds as do really. exiſt in Things thetaſelves, as well as ſor 
the complex Idea in other Men's Minds, which in their ordind+ 
ry Acceptation they ſtand for: therefore to define: their Names 
right, natural Hiſtory is.to bs engairadinto'; and their. Properties 
are, with Care and Examination, to be found out. Fot it is 
not enough, for the avoiding Inconveniencies in Diſcourſes and 
Arguings about natural Bodies and ſubſtantial Things, to have 
learned from the Propriety of the Language, the common, but 
confuſed, or very imperfe& Idea, to which each Word is ap- 
plied, and to keep them to that Idea in our uſe of them; but 
we muſt, by acquainting ourſelves with the Hiſtory of that ſort 
of things rectify and ſettle our complex Idea, belonging to each 
ſpecifick Name; and in Diſcourſe with others, (if we find them 
miſtake us) we ought to tell what the complex Idea is, that we 
make ſuch a Name ſtand for. This is the more neceſſary to 
be done by all thoſe who ſearch after Knowledge, and Philo- 
loſophical Verity, in that Children being taught Words whilſt 
they have but imperfe& Notions of Things, apply them at 
Random, and without much thinking, and ſeldom. frame de- 
termined Ideas to be ſignified by them. Which Cuſtom, (it 
being eaſy, and ſerving well enough for the ordinary Affairs of 
Life and Converſation) they are apt'to continue, when they are 
Men: And ſo begin at the wrong end, learning Words firſt, and 
perfectly, but make the Notions to which they apply thoſe 
Words afterwards, very overtly. By this means it comes to 
paſs, that Men, ſpeaking the proper Language of their Coun- 
try, i. e. according to Grammar Rules of ee do yet 
ſpeak very improperly of Things themſelves; and by their ar- 
guing one with another, make but ſmall Progreſs in the Diſco- 
veries of uſeful Truths, and the Knowledge of Things, as 
they are to be found in themſelves, and not in pur Imagina- 
tions ; and it matters not much, for the Improvement of our 
Knowledge, how they are called. 
, FS. 25. It were therefore to be wiſhed, That 
be aig '? Menverſedin Phyſical Enquiries, and acquaint- 
ed with the ſeveral torts of natural Bodies, would 
ſet down thoſe ſimple Ideas, wherein they obſerve the Indivi- 
duals of each fort conſtantly to agree. This would remedy a 


great 
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gent deal of that Oenfüfton which comes from ſeveral Perſing, 
es the ſame Name to a Collection of a ſmaller or greater 

umber of ſenſibſe Qualities, proporxionably as they have been 
more or leſs acquainted with, or accurate in examining che 
Qualities of atiy fort of Things, which eome under one Deno- 
er But a Dictionary of this ſort,” containing, as it were, 
4 Natural n many Hands, as well as too much 
Time, Coft, Pans and Sagacity, ever to be hoped for; and til 
that be done, we muſt content ourſelves with ſuch Definitions 
of the Names of Subſtances, as explain the Senſe Men uſe 
them in. And it would be well, where there is Oceaſion, if they 
would afford us ſo much. This'yet is not uſually done; but 
Men talk to one another, and diſpute in Words, whoſe mean - 
ing is not agreed between them, out of a miſtake, that the Sig- 
nification of common Words are certainly eſtabliſhed, and the 
preciſe Ideas, they ſtand for, perfectly known; and that it is a 
Shame to be ignorant of them. Both which Suppoſitions are 

falſe: no Names of complex Ideas having ſo ſettled determined 
Significations, that they are conſtantly uſed for the ſame preciſe 
Ideas. Nor is it a Shame for a Man not to have a certain 
Knowledge of any thing, but by the neceſſary ways of attaining 
it; and fo it is no Diſcredit not to know what preciſe Idea any 
Sound ſtands for in another Man's Mind, without he declare it 
to me by ſome other way than barely uſing that Sound, there 
being no other way, without ſuch a Declaration, certainly to 
know it. Indeed the Neceſſity of Communication by Language, 
brings Men to an Agreement in the Signification of common 
Words, within fome tolerable Latitude, that may ſerve for ordi- 
nary Converſation ; and fo a Man cannot be ſuppoſed wholly 
ignorant of the Ideas which are annexed to Words by common 
Uſe, in a Language familiar to him. But common Uſe, being 
but a very uncertain Rule, which reduces itſelf at laſt to the 
Ideas of particular Men, proves often but a very variable Stan- 
dard, But tho? ſuch a Dictionary, as I have above mentioned, 
will require too much Time, Coſt, and Pains, to be hoped for 
in this Age; yet, methinks, it is not unreaſonable to propoſe, 
that Words ſtanding for Things, which are known and diftin- 
uiſhed by their outward Shapes, ſhould be expreſſed by little 
. and Prints made of them. A Vocabulary made after 
this Faſhion, would, perhaps with more eaſę, and in leſs time, 
teach the true Signification of many Terms, eſpecially in Lan- 
guages of remote Countries or Ages, and ſettle truer Ideas in 
Men's Minds of ſeveral Things, whereof we read the Names 
n antient Authors, than all * and laborious Comments 
4 Y OL. 
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of learned Criticks. Naturaliſts, that treat of Plants and Ani - 
mals, have found the Benefit of this way, : And he that has had 
occaſion to conſult them, will have reaſon to confeſa, that he has 
a Clearer Idea of Apium or Her, from a little Print of that Herb, 
or Beaſt, than he could have from a long Definition of the 
Names of either of them. And ſo no doubt, he would have 
of Strigil and Siftrum, if inſtead of a Currycomb. and Cymbal, 
which are the Engh/h Names Dictionaries render them by, he 
could ſee ſtamped in the Margin, ſmall Pictures of theſe Inftru- 
ments, as they were in uſe amongſt the Ancients. Ta, Tu- 
nica, Pallium, are Words eaſily tranſlated by Gotun, Coat, and 
Chat; but we have thereby no more true Ideas of the Faſhion 
of thoſe Habits amongſt the Romans, than we have of the Fa - 
ces of the Taylors who made them. Such things as theſe, which 
the Eye diſtinguiſhes by their Shapes, would be beſt let into the 
Mind by Draughts made of them, and more determine the Sig- 
nification of ſuch Words, than any other Words ſet for them, 
or made uſe of to define them. But this only by the bye. 
Habs Bic. $. 26. Fiftbly, If Men will not be at the Pains - 
2 11 1 TW to declare the Meaning of their Words, andDefiq e 
Sjonifi 225 2 nitions of their Terms are not to be had ; yet this 

nnn js the leaſt can be expected, that in all Diſcourſes, 
wherein one Man pretends to inſtruct or convince another, he 
ſhould w/e the ſame Merd conſtantiy in the ſame Senſe: If this 
were done, (which no body can refuſe without great Diſinge- 
nuity) many of the Books extant might be ſpared; many of the 
Controverſies in Diſpute would be at an end; ſeveral of thoſe 
great Volumes, ſwollen with ambiguous Words, now uſed in one 
denſe, and by and by in another, would ſhrink into a very narrow 
compaſs ; and many of the Philoſophers (to mention no other) 
as well as Poets Works, might be contained in a Nut-ſhell. 
When be ., F. 27. But after all, the Proviſion of Words is 
riaticn is tob&s fo ſcanty in reſpect of that infinite variety of 
explained. Thoughts, that Men, wanting Terms to ſuit their 
| . preciſe Notions, will, notwithſtanding their ut- 
moſt caution, be forced often to uſe the ſame Word, in ſome- 
what different Senſes. And though in the Continuation of a 
Diſcourſe, or. the Purſuit of an Argument, there be hardly room 
to digreſs into a particular Definition, as often as a Man varies 
the Signification of any Term; yet the import of the Diſcourſe 
will, for the moſt part, if there be no deligned Fallacy, ſuffi- 
ciently lead candid and intelligent Readers, into the the true mean- 
ing of it: but where that is not ſufficient to guide the Reader, 
there it concerns the Writer to explain his mean ing, and ſhew -. 
in what Senſe he there uſes that Term. BOOK 
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: e Knowledge in General. 

* and Reaſonings, hach no other im- 2 
1 > mediate, Object but its own. Ideas, fi ger 
4 which it alone does or can contemplate; it is 11 9 
* evident, that our Knowledge is only converſant 

2 about them, K 8 ens an i ern Tatts boy: 54m 

- 8. 2. Knowledge then ſeems to me to be no- 

* thing but the Perception of the Connection and Kn:wwledeeis 
. Agreement, ar . Diſagreement and Repugnancy of the Perception 
S - any of our Ideas. In this alone it conſiſts; ofthe Agreement 
4 Where this Perception is, there is Knowledge; er Diſagreement 
s and where ĩt is not, there, though we may fan- / bebe Ideas. 
5 Punt, or believe, yet we always come ſhort 
6 of Knowledge; For when we know that White is not Black, 
18 what do we elſe but perceive, that theſe two Ideas do not agree? 
= When we poſſeſs ourſelves with the utmoſt Security of the De- 
= monſtration, that the three Angles of a Triangle are equal to two 
e right ones, What do we more but perceive; that Equality to 
e two right ones, does neceſſarily agree to, and is inſeparable 
0 from, the three Angles of a Triangle * ? cio 
r) Fl | 1 f | F. 2. 
is 9 + PIs yas} a 
of The placing of Certainty, as Mr. Locke does, in the Perception of 
ir the Agreement or Diſagreement of our Ideas, the Biſhop of Worceſter 
— ſuſpects may be of dangerous Conſequence to that Article of Faith which 
"vi he has endeavoured to defend; to which Mr. Locke 

Ag anſwers,” + Since your Lordſhip hath not, as I re- # In his 2 
1 member, ſnewn, or gone about to ſhew, how this Pro Letter to the 
3 poſition, vi. that Certainty conſiſts in the Percep- _ Bi/>op of Wor- 
es tion of the Agreement or Diſagreement of two Ideas, ceſter, p. 83. 
ſe is oppoſite or inconſiſtent with that Article of Faith, Se. 

R- which your Lordſpip has endeawoured to defend: It is 

n. plain, it is but your Lordſhip's Fear, that it may be. of dangerom 
T, Conſequence to it, which, as 1 humbly coaceive, is no Proof that it is 


W any way in von ſiſtent with that Article. 1 
a | ee 0 
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fourfold. _ conſiſts, I think we may reduce 
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5. 3- But to underſtand a little more diſtinct- 
This Agreement ly, wherein this Agreement or Difagreement 


— 


x it all to theſe 
— 1 7 agen four Sorts: n . 


A 


3. Coexiſtence, or neceſſary. Connexion. 

5 2 Real Exiſtence. 18 3 | 

9. 4. Hf, As tg the firſt ſort of Agreement 

Fi, of or Difagreement, win. Wdeitity, of | Divtrſity. 
Wentity, or I tc is the firſt Act of the Mind, when it has 
Diverſity... any Sentiments or Ideas at all, to perceive its 
| eas, and fo far as it perceives them, to 
know each What it is, and thereby alſo to "perceive their 
difference, and that one is not another. This is {6 abfolutely 
neceſlary, that without it there could be no Knowledge, no 
5 ge kb ehr Realoning, 


| No body, I think, can blame your Lordſhip, or any one elſe, for 
being concerned for any Article of the Chriſtian Faith 5 but if that 


4 
* 


prebend Danger, where no Danger is, are we, therefore, to give up 
and condemn any Propoſition, becauſe any one, tho' of the firſt Rank, 
and Magnitude, fears it may be of dangerous Conſequence toany Truth 
of Religion, without ſhewing that it is ſo? If fuch Fears be the 
Meaſures whereby to judge of Truth and Falſheod, the affirming that 
there are Antipodes would be ſtill a Hereſy ; and the Doctrine of the 
Motion of the Earth muff be rejected, as overthrowing the Truth of 
theScripture ; for of that dangerous Conſequence it has been apprehend- 
ed to be, by many learned and pious Divines, out of their Concern . 
for Religion. And yet, notwithſtanding thoſe great Apprehenſions of 
what dangerous Conſequence it might be, it is now univerſally received 


by Learned Men, as an undoubted Truth ; and writ for by ſome, 
whoſe Belief of the Scriptures is not at all queſtioned ;- and particu- 


larly, very lately, by a Divine of the Church of Eng/and, with great 


Strength of Reaſon, in his wonderfully ingeniousNewTheory ofthe Earth. 
+ The Reaſon your Lordſhip gives of your Fears, that it may be of fuch 


Janyeronus Conſequence to that Article of Faith, which your Lordſhip en- 
Seawcurs to defend, tho' it occur in more Places than one, is only this, 
wiz. That it is made ufe of by ill Men ta do Miſchief, i. e. to oppole that 
Article of Faith which yourLordſhip hath endeavoured to defend. But, 
my Lord, if it be a Reaſon to lay by any thing, as bad, becauſe it is, or 
may be uſed to an ill Purpoſe, I know not what will be innocent enough 


"tobe kept. Arms, which were made for our Defence, are ſometimes 
made uſe of to do Miſchię and yet they are not thought of dangerous 


Conſequence for all that. No Body lays by his Sword and Piſtols, or thinks 
them of ſuch dangerous Conſequence'as to be neglected, or thrown 9 
| | decauſe 


tural Power of Perception and Diſtinction. Aud though Men 


to the ſupporting or overthrowing of any remote Truth; it will be 


Knowledge, | 123 
Reaſoniog, po Imagination, no diſtin Thoughts at all. By 
this the Mind clearly and infallibly perceives each Idea to agree 
with itſelf, and to be what it is; and all diſtinct Ideas to diſa- 
trees 5. 6. the one not to be the other: And this it does with- 
out Pains, Lahour, or Deduction; but at firſt view, by its na- 


of Art have reduced this into thoſe general Rules, bat is, is ; 
and 1-15: impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be for 
ready Application in all Caſes,” wherein there may be ion 
to reflect on it; yet it is certain, that the firſt Exerciſe of 
this Faculty, is about particular Ideas. A Man infallibly 
knows, as ſoon as eyer he has them in his Mind, that the 
Ideas he calls Vbhite and Round, are the very /deas they ate; 
and that they are not other Ideas which he calls Red ot Square, 
Nor can any Maxim or Propoſition in the World, make him 
now it clearer or furer than he did before, and without any 
ſuch general Rule. This then is the firſt Agreement or Diſ- 
2 3 agreement, 
— x _ _ oy 
becauſe Robbers, and the worſt of Men, ſometimes make» uſe of 
them, to take away honeſt Men's Lives or Goods. And the Reaſon 
is, becauſe they were deſigned, and will ſerve to preſerve them. And 
who knows but this may be the preſent Caſe ? If your Lordſhip 
thinks, that placing of Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement 
or.. Diſagreement of Ideas, be. to be rejected -as. falſe, becauſe you 
apprehend it may be of dangerous Conſequence to that Article of Faith; 
on, the other. fide, perhaps others, wich me, may think it a Defendh - 
eo and fo (as being of good uſe) to be received and a. 
ed to. | ER 


I would not, my Lord, be hereby thought to ſet up my own, or any 
one's Judgment againſt your Lordſhip's. But I have ſaid this only to 
ſhew,. while the Argument lies for or againſt the Truth of any Pro- 
poſition, barely in an Imagination, that it may be of C ca 


impoſſible, that way, to determine, of the Truth or Falſhood of chat 
Propoſition. For Imagination will be ſet up agaiuſt Imagination, 
and the ſtronger probably will be againſt your Lordſhip ; the ſtrong- 
eſt Imaginations being uſually in the weakeſt Heads. The only way, 
in this Caſe, to put it paſt doubt, is to ſhew the Inconſiftency 
of the two Propoſitions ; and then it will be ſeen, that one over- 
throws the other; the true, the falſe one. 8 

Your Lordſhip ſays indeed, Fhis is a xexv Method of Certainty. Iwill 
not fay ſo myſelf, for fear of deſerving a ſecond Reproof from your Lord- 
ſhip, for being too forward to aſſume to myſelf the Honour of being az 
Original. But this, I think, gives me occaſion, and will excuſe me from ; 

ing thought impertinent, if l aſk your Lordſhip, whether there be any 


other, or older Method of Certainty? And what it is? For if there be 


no other, nor older than this, either this was always the Method of Cer- 


tainly, 
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agreement, which the Mind perceives in its Ideas 3 which it 
always perceives at firſt Sight: And if there ever happen any 
doubt about it, it will always be found to be about the Names, 
and not the Ideas themſelves, whoſe Identity and Diverſity will 
always be perceived, as ſoon and as clearly as the Ideas them- 
ſelves are; nor can it poffibly be otherwiſ e. 
FS. 5. Secondly, The next fort of Agreement, 
Serenay, or Difagreement, the Mind perceives in any of 
Relative.” its Ideas, may, I think. be Called Relative, and 
is nothing, but the” Perception f the Relation 
between any two Ideas, of what kind ſoever, whether Sub- 
ſtances, Modes, or any other. For fince all diſtinct Iden: 
miſt eternally be known not to be the ſame, ard ſo be univer- 
ſally and conſtantly denied one of another, there could be no 
room for any poſitive Knowledge at all, if we could not per- 
cave any Relation between our Ideas, and find out the Agree- 
0 | Nn ee nod en Ar ment 
tainty, and ſo mine is no ze one; or elſe the World is obliged to me for 
this'n-wwone,after having been ſo long in the wantof ſo neceſſary a thing, 
as + Method of Certainty. If there be an older, I am ſure your Lordſhip 
cannot but know it; your condemning mine as new, as well as your 
thorough Inſight into Antiquity, cannot but ſatisfy every body that you 
do. And therefore to ſet the World right. in a thing ot that great Con- 
mn „and to overthrow mine, and thereby prevent the dangerous 
onſequence there is in my having unſeaſonably Hlarted it, will not, I 
humbiy conceive, miſbecome your Lordſhip's Care of that Article you 
have endeavoured to defend, nor the good Will you bear to Truth in ge- 
neral. For I will be anſwerable for myſelf, that I ſhall; and I think 
I may be for all others, that they all will give off the placing of Cer- 
tainty in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, 
if your Lordſhip will he pleaſed to ſhew, that it lies in any thing elle. 
But truly, not to aſeribe to myſelf an Invention of what has been as 
old as Knowledge is in the World. I muſt own, I am not guilty of what 
your Lordſhip is pleaſed ro call farting newMethods of Certainty, Know- 
edge, ever fince there has been any in the World, bas conſiſted in one 
particular Action of the Mind; and ſo, I conceive, will continue to do to 
the end of it And to fart neaulllethads of Knowledge, or Certainty, (for 
they are to me the ſame thing) i. e. to find out and prop oſe new Methods 
of attaining new Knowledge, either with more Eaſe and Quickneſs, or in 
things yet unknown, is what I think no body could blame: But this 13 
not that which your Lordſhip here means, by new Methods of Certainty. 
Your Lordſhip, I think. means by it, the placing of Certainty in ſome- 
thing, wherein either it does not conſiſt, or elſe wherein it was not placed 
before now; if this be to be cailed a new Method Certainty. As to 
the latter of theſe, I ſhall kr.ov whether I am guilty or no, —_ _— 


. 


PI" 
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ment or Diſagreement they have one-with another, in ſeveral 


f of Agreement Tairdj, O 
or Difagreement to be found in our Ideas, which Co-exiſtexce-. 
the Perception of the Mind is employed about. 
is Co- exiſlence, or Non-co-exiſtence, in the fame Subject; and 
this belongs particularly to Subſtances. Thus when we pro- 
nounce concerning Gold, that it is fixed, our Knowledge 
of this Truth amounts to no more but this, that Fixedneſs, 
or a Power to remain in the Fire unconſumed, is an Idea that 
always accompanies, and is joined with that particular fort, 
of Lellomneſs, Weight, Fuſibility, Mallcablenefs, and Selu- 
bility in Aqua Regia, which make our complex Idea ſignified by 
the Word Gold. _ 


—— 


efge d do me the Favour to tell me, wherein it was placed be · 
ſore: which your Lordſhip, knows I proſeſſed myſelf ignorant of, 
when I writ my Book, and fo I am ſtill. But if farting new. Methods 
of Certainty, be the placing of Certainty in ſomething wherein it 
does not conſiſt; whether 1 have done that or no, I muſt appeal to 
the Experience of Mankind. ” ; +5 10 188 rr. 5 71 
There are ſeveral Actions of Men's Minds, that they are conſcious to 
themſelves of performing, as willing, beliewing, knowing, &c. which 
| they have ſo particular ſenſe of, that they can diſt:nguiſh them arp 
| from another; or elſe they could not ſay, when Fay: Pres, when 
0 


| they believed, and when they nee any thing. But tho' theſe Ac- 
. tions were different enough from one another, not to be confounded by 

; thoſe who ſpoke of them, yet no body, that I had met with, had, 

N in their Writings, particularly ſet down wherein the Act of Know- 

. ing preciſely conſiſted. | r EEE an 

$ To this Reflection, upon the Actions of my own Mind, the Subject of 
t my Eſay concerning Human Underſtanding naturally led me; wherein, if 
P I have done any thing new, it has been to deſeribe to others, more par- 
e cularly than had been done before, what it is their Minds do when they 
0 perform that Action which they call Kzowiag ;and it, upon Examination, 
Ir they obſerve I have given à true Account of that Action of their Minds 
ls in all the Parts of it; I ſuppoſe it will be in vain to diſpute againſt what 
in they find and feel in themſelves. And if I have not told them right and 
15 exactly what they find and feel in themſelves, when their Minds perform 
. the Act of knowing, what I have ſaid will be all in vain; Men will not 
| be perſuaded againſt theirSenſos. Knowledge is an internal Perception of 
ed their Minds; and if, when they reflect on it, they find it is not what 1 
do have ſaid it is, my groundleſs Conceit will not be hearkened to, but be 


exploded by every body, and die of itſelf : And no body need to be at 
wp any Pains to drive it out of the World. So impoſſible is it to find out, or 


f 
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% * 


e, TF- 7- Fearthly, The fourth and laſt ſort is, 
* that of au real Exiftence agreeing to any 
lea. Within theſe four forts of Agreement 
or Diſagreement, is, I ſuppoſe, contained all the Knowledge 
we have, or are capable of: For all the Enquiries that we can 
make concerning any of our Ideas, all that we know of can 
affirm concerning any of them, is, That it is, or is not the ſatne 
with ſome other; that it does, or does not always co-exift with 
fome other Idea in the ſame Subject; that it has this ot that 
Relation to ſome other Idea; or that it has à real Exiſtence 
without the Mind. Thus Blue is not Yellow, is of Identity; 
Two Triangles upen equal Baſis, between two Parallels are 


* 


A a 


8 
9 


— —_— 


ſtart aeau Methods of Certainty, or to have them received, if any one 
places it in any thing, but in that wherein it really conſiſts: Much lefs 
can any one be in danger to be miſled into Error, by any ſuch ex, 
and to every one viſibly ſenſeleſs Project. Can it be (oppoſed, that any 
one could fart a new Method Sceing, and perſuade Men thereby, that 
they do not ſee what they do fee? Is it to be feared, That any one can 
caſt ſuch a Miſt over their Eyes, that they ſhould not know when they 
ſee, and ſo be led out of their way by it eee e 
Knowledge, I find in myſelf, and I coneive, in others, confiſts in 
the Perception of the A or Diſagreement of the immediate 
Objects of the Mind in Thinkin „which I call [eas : But whether 
it does ſo in others or no, mult be determined by their own Experi- 
ence, refleQing upon the Action of their Mind in knowing; for that 
I cannot aiter, nor I think, they themſelves. But whether they will 
call thoſe immediate Objects of their Minds in thinking Ideas or no, 
is perſectly in their own Choice. If they diflike that Name, they 
may call them Notions or Conceptians, or how they pleaſe, it matters 
not, if they uſe them ſo a5 to avoid Obſcurity and Confuſion. If they 
are conſtantly uſed in the ſame and a known Senſe, every one has tne 
Liberty to pleaſe himſelf in his Terms, their lies neither Truth nor Ertor, 
nor Science, in that; tho? thoſe that take them for Things, and not for 
what they are, bare arbitrary Signs of our Ideas, make a great deal of 
Do often about them; as if ſome great Matter lay in the uſe of this 
or that Sound: All that I know, or can imagine of Difference about 
them, is, thatthoſe Words are always beſt, whoſe Significations are belt 
known in the Senſe they are uſed ; and fo are leaſt apt to breed 
Confuſion. | 


gy 


x 
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r Lordſhip has been pleaſed to find fault with my uſe 


f the newTerm, Ideas, without telling me a better Name for the imme- 
diate Objects of the Mind in thinking. You Lordſhip allo, has been 
pleaſed to find fault with my Definition of Knowledge, without doing 
me the Fayour to give me a better. For it is only abcut my — 
4214 ; of 


aſual, is of Relation; Iron is ſiſſceptible of \ magnetical Im- 
preſſions, is of Co- exiſtence: GOD. is, 9 20 real Exiſtence; 
Though Identity and Co- exiſtence are truly nothing but Rela- 
tions, yet they are ſo peculiar, ways of Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of our Ideas that they deſerve well to be | conſidered a8 
diſtin Heads, and not under Relation in general; ſince they 
ate ſo different Grounds of Affirmation and Negation, as will 
eaſily appear to any one who will but reflect on what is ſaid in 
ſeveral Places of this Eflay. I ſhould now proceed to examine 
the ſeveral. Degrees of our Knowledge, but that it is neceſſary 
= to conſider the different Acceptations of the Word Know- 
Bünden 2, | 1 | "n $4 "Ss 
. 8. Tbere are ſeveral ways wherein the | Knowledge. 
Mind is poſſeſſed of Truth; each of which is aal or ba- 
called Knowledge, io Sf WA .-1 
. g | | | 6 44 I, 
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of Knowledge, that all this Stir concerning Certainq is made. For 
with me, to know and to be certain, is the lame thing; what I know, 
that I am certain of ; and what I am certain of, that I know. What 
reaches to Knowledge, I think may be called Certainty ; and what 
comes ſhort of Certainty, I think cannot be called Knowledge ; as 
your Lordſhip could not but obſerve in the 18th Section of Chap. 4, 
of my 4th Book, which you have quote. 
My Definition of Knowledge ſtands thus: Knowledge ſeems ts me 
to be nothing but the Perception of the Connexion and Agreement, or Di/a- 
reement and Repugnanq of any of our Ideas. This Definition your 
Lordſhips diſlikes, and apprehends it may be of dangerous Conſequence 
as to\that Article of ChriflianFaith,awhich y.urL 2 has endeavoured 
to defend. For this there is a very eaſy Remedy: It is but fer your 
Lordſhip to ſet afide this Definition of Knowledge. by giving us a bet- 
ter, and this Danger is over. But your Lordſhip ſeems rather to have | 
a Controverſy with my Book, for having it in it, and to put me up- 
on the Defence of it; for which I muſt acknowledge myſelf obliged 
to your Lordſhip for affording me ſo much of your Time, and for al- 
towing me the Honour of converſing ſo much with one ſo far above 
me in all Reſpects. | | 5 
- Your Lordſhip ſays, It may be of dangerousConſequence to that Article of 
Chriſtian Faith, which you have endeavoured to defend. Tho' the Laws of 
Diſputingallow bare Denial as a ſufficient Anſwer toSayings, without 
any Offer ofa Proof ; yet, my Lord, to ſhew how willing I am to give 
your Lordſhip all Satisſaction, in what you apprehend may be of dan- 


- 
„ 


gerdus Conſequence in my Book, as to that Article, I ſhall not ſtand fill 


lenly,and put yourLordſhip upon the Difficuity of ſhewing wherein 
that Danger lies ; but ſhall, on the other fide, endeavour to ſhew your 
Lordſhip that that Definition of mine, whether true or falſe, right or 


Wrong. 
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1. There is act Knowledge, which is the preſent View the 
Mind 'has- of the Agreement 'or Diſagreement of any wok its: 
| Ideas, or of the Relation they have one to another. 
2. A Man is faid to know any Propoſition, which having 
deen once laid before his Thoughts he evidently percei 
the Agreement or Di ent of the Ideas whereof it eonlifts 
and ſo lodged it in his Memory, that whenever that Propoſition 
comes again to be reflected on, he, without doubt or heſita- 
tion, embraces the right ſide, aſſents to, and is certain of = 
Truth of it. This, T think, one may call habitual Know 
And thus a Man may be ſaid to know all thoſe: Truths w 
are lodged in his Memory, by a foregoing clear and full Per- 
ception, whereof the Mind is aſſured paſt doubt; as ofteh as it 
has Occaſion to reflect on them. For our finite Underſtandings 
being able to think clearly and diſtinctly, but on one at 
once, if Men had no Knowledge of any more than what they 
actually thought on, they would all be very ignorant: 22 
he that knew moſt, would know but one Truth, chat 
he was able tothink on at one tine. "to 9. 


wrong can be of no dangerous Conſegu ence to that Poon Tal The 
8 which” I ſhall offer for it, is this: Becauſe ir! can be of no 

Conſequence to it at all. 5 

That which your Lordſhip is afckid 3 it may be n & an | 
Ariich of Faith ; That which your Lordſhip labours and is concerned 
for, is the Certainty of Faith. Now, my Lord, I humbly conceivethe 
Certainty of Faith, if your Lordſhip thinks fit to call it ſo, has nothing 
to do-with the Certainty of Knowledge. And to talk of the Certainy 
of Faith, ſeems all one to me, as to talk of the Knowledge of Bo- 
lieving, a way of ſpeaking not eaſy to me to underſtand. -- 
Place Knowledge in what you will, fart what new Methods of Cer- 
tainty you pleaſe, that are apt to leave Mens Minds more doubtful than 
before: Place Certainty on ſuch Grounds as will leave little or no 
Knowledge in the World For theſe are the Arguments your Lordſhip 
uſes againſt my Definition of Knowledge ; this ſhakes not at all, nor 
in the leaſt concerns the Aſſurance of Faith; this is quite aiginer from 
it, neither ſtands nor falls with Knowledge. 5 
Frͤaitb ſtands by itſelf, and upon Grounds of its own; nor can be 

removed from them, and placed on thoſe of Knowledge. Their 
Grounds are ſo far from being the ſame, or having any thing com- 
mon, that when it is brought to Certainty, Faith is red 8 is 
Knowledge then, and Faith no longer.. 

With what Aſſurance ſoever of Believing, I aſſent to any Article of 
| Faith, ſo that I ſtedfaſtly venture my All upon it, it is ſtill butBe/ieveng. 
| Bringit to Certainty,and it ceaſes to be Faith. I believe that Jeſus Chriſt 
was erucified, dead, and buried, roſe again the third Day from the Dead. 


and aſcended into Heaven: Let now ſuch Methods of Knowledge or Cer- 
| tainty 


to an Article of Fuith, © © e 
Whether then Lam or am not miſtaken, in the placing Certainty in 
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F. 9. Of habitual Knowledge, there are al- GILL « 
fo, vulgarly ſpeaking, two Degrees abi 
Fir, The one is of ſuch Truths laid up in - Knowledge - 
the Memory, © as whenever they occur to the Mind #=vofeld. ©» 
#--edtually perterves the Relation is betwetn theſe Teas, © And 
this is in all thoſe Truths, whereof we have an mz:tive Nucto- 
ledge; where the Ideas themſelves, by an immediate View, dif- 
cover their Agreement or Diſagreement one with another.. 
© Secondly, The other is of ſuch Truths, whereof the Mind 
having"! been convinced, it "retains the Memory of the Convic- 
tion, without the Proofs. Thus a Man that remembers certain- 
ly, that he once perceived the Demonſtration that the three An- 
gles of à Triangle are equal to two fight ones, is certain that 
be knows it, becauſe he cannot doubt of the Truth of it. In his 
adherence to a Truth, where the Demoriſtration, by which it 
was at firſt known, is forgot, tho a Man may be thought rather 


to believe his Memory, than really to know, and this way of 


entertaining a Truth ſeemed formerly to me like ſomething 
between Opinion and Knowledge, a ſort of Afſurance which ex- 
ceeds bare Belief, for that relies on the Teſtimony of another: 
Yet upon a due Examination, I find it comes not ſhort of perfect 


Certainty, and is in effect true Knowledge. That which is apt to 


miſlead our firſt Thoughts into a Miſtake in this Matter is, that 
the Agreement or Diſagreemerit of the Ideas in this Cale is 
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tainty;be-flarted, leave Mens Minds mare doubtful than before Let tlie 
Grounds'of Mens Knowledge be reſolved into what any one pleaſes, it 
touches not my Faith; the Foundation: of that ſtands as ſure as before, 
and cannot be at all haken by it; and one may as well ſay, That any 
thing that weakens the Sight, or caſts a Miſt before their Eyes, en- 
dangers the Hearing; as that any thing which alters the Nature of 
Knowledge {if that could be done) ſhould be of dangcrous Conſequence 


the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideal, whether this 
Account of Knowledge be true or falſe, enlarges or ſtraitens the Bounds 
of it more than-it:rſhould ';1 Faith fill ſtands upon its own Baſis, which 


3s not at all altered by it ;: and every Article of that has juſt the ſame 


unmoved Foundation, and the very ſame Cxedibility that it had be- 


fore. 80 that, my Lord, whateyer I have faid about Certainty, and 
"how much ſoeyer I may be out in it, if I am miſtaken, your Lord- 
ſhip ha no Reaſon to apprehend any Danger to any Article of Faith, 


from thence ; every one of them ſlands upon the lame. Bottom it did 
before, out of the Reach of what belongs to Knowledge and. Cer · 
tainty. And thus much of my aday of Certainty by Ideas ; which, I 
Hope, will ſatisfy your Lordſhip how far it is from being dargerous to 
any Article of the Chriſtian Faith whatſoever. 

Vor. II. | K | not 
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not perceived, as it was at firſt, by an actual view of all the in- 
termediate Ideas, whereby the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
thoſe in the Propoſition was at firſt perceived ; but by other in- 
termediate Ideas, that ſhew the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of the Ideas contained in the Propoſition. whoſe Certatnty we 
remember. For Example, in this Propoſition, that the three 
. Angles of a Triangle are equal to two right ones, one who has. 
ſeen and clearly perceived the Demonſtration of this Truth, 
knows it to be true, when that Demonſtration: is gone out of his 
Mind; fo that at preſent it is not actually in view, and poſſibly 
cannot be recollected: But he knows it in a different way from 
what he did before. The Agreement of the two Ideas joined in 
that Propoſition: is perceived, but it is by the Intervention of 
other Ideas than thoſe which at firſt produeed that Perception. 
He remembers, i. e. he knows (for Remembrance is but the re- 
viving of ſome paſt Knowledge) that he was once certain of the 
Truth of this Propoſition, chat the three Angles of a Triangle 
are equal to two right ones. The Immutability of the ſame Re- 
lations between, the ſame immutable Things, is now the {dea 
that ſhews him, that if the three Angles of a Triangle were ance 
equal to two right ones, they will always be equal to two right 
ones. And hence he comes to be certain, that what vas oner 
true in the caſe, is always true; hat Ideas once agreed, will ab- 
ways agree: and conſequently what he once knew to be true he 
will ways know to be true, as long as he can remember that 
be once knew it. Upon this Ground it is, that particular 
Demonſtrations in Mathematics afford general Knowledge. If 
then the Perception that the ſame Hacat will eternally Have the 
ſame Habitudes and Relations, be not à ſufficient ground of 
Knowledge, there could be no Knowledgè of general Propoſi- 
tions in Mathematicks; for no Mathematical Demonſtration 
would be any other than particular : And'when a Man had de- 
monſtrated any Propofition concerning one Triangle or Circle, 
his Knowledge would not reach beyond that particular Dia- 
| 18 If he would extend it farther, he muſt renew his Demon · 
ſtration in another Inſtance, before he could know it to be true 
in another like Triangle, and fo on: By which means one 
could never come to the Knowledge of any general Propoſitions. 
No body, I think, can deny that Mr. Newton'certainly knows 
any Propoſition, that he now at any time reads in his Book, to 
be ttue, though he has not in actual View that admirable Chain 
of intermediate Ideas, whereby he at firſt diſcovered. it to be 
true. Such a Memory as that, able to retain ſuch a Train 
of Particulars, may be well thovght beyond the reach of Hu- 
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Certainty, we with dur Faculties, and in our way of Knowledge, 
are capable of, it may not be amiſs, to conſider a little the De- 


the Mind has of the Agreement or Diſagreement of any of its 
Ideas. For if we will reflect on our own Ways of Thinking, 
we ſhall find, that ſometimes the Mind perceives the Agree - 
ment or Diſagreement of two Ideas immediately by themſelves, 
without the intervention of any other: And this, I think, we 
may call intuitive Knowledge. For in this, the Mind is at no 


Eye doth Light, only by being directed toward it. us the 


Two. Such kind of Truths the Mind perceives at the firſt ſight - 
of the 1deas together, by bare Intuition, without the Interven- 
tion of any other Idea; and this kind of Knowledge is the 
cleareſt and moſt certain, that human Frailty is capable of. 


. ſhine forces itſelf immediately to be perceived, as ſoon as ever 
the Mind turns its View that Way; and leaves no room fot 
_ Hefitation, Doubt, or Examination, but the Mind is preſently 
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man Faculties; when the very Diſcovery, Perception, and lay- 
ing together that wonderful Connection of Ideas is found to ſur- 
paſs moſt Readers Comprehenſion. But yet it is evident, the Au- 
chor himſelf knows the Propoſition to be true, remembering he 
ance ſaw the Connection of thoſe. Ideas as certainly as he knows 
ſuch a Man wounded another,remembering that he ſaw him run 
him through. But becauſe the Memory is not always ſo clear as 
actual Perception, and does in all Men more or ſel decay. in 


A 


length of time, this amongſt other Differences is one, which 
ſhews, that demon/frative Knowledge, is much mote imyetfect 
than intuitive, as we ſhall ſee in the following Chapter. 
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-. Of the Degrees of our Knowledge. 
11 5 "IL, our Knowledge conſiſting, as I have % 0 
$4 — faid, in the View the Mind has of its og 
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own lata, which is the utmoſt Light and greateſt 


grees of its Evidence. The different Clearneſs of our Know- 
e ſeems to me to lie in the different Way of Perception 


Pains of proving or examining, but perceives the Truth, as the 


Mind HT that J/hite is not Black, that a Circle is not a 
Triangle, that Three are more than Two, and equal to One and 


This part of Knowledge is irreſiſtible, and like bright Sun- 


filled with the clear Light of it. It is on this Intuition, that 
gepends all the Certainty and Eyidence of all our Knowledge, b) 
K 2 | which b 
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which Certainty every one finds to be fo great, that he cannot: 
imagine, and therefore not require a greater: For a Man cannot 
conceive himſelf capable of a greater Certainty, than to know. 
that any Idea in his Mind is fuch as he perceives it to be; and 
that 70 Ideas, wherein he perceives à difference, are different, 
and not preciſely the fame. He that demands a greater Certainty 
than this, demands he knows not what, and ſhews only that he 
tas a Mind to be a Sceptick, without being able to be ſo- Cer- 
tainty depends ſo wholly on this Intuition, that in the next De- 
gree of Nnotuledge, which I call Demonſtrative, this Intuition is 
neceſſary in all the Connections of the intermediate Ideas, 
without which we cannot attain Knowledge and Certainty, _ 
SY F. 2, The next Degree of Knowledge is, where 
Demonſtrative, the Mind perceives the Azzeement or Diſagree- 
mament of any Ideas, but not immediately. Tho” 
wherever the Mind perceives the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of any of its Ideas, there be certain Knowledge; yet it does mol 
always happen that the Mind fees that Agreement or Diſagrees 
ment, which there is between them, even where it is diſco- 
verable ; and in that caſe remains in Ignorance, and at moſt 
gets no farther than a probable Conjecture. The Reafon why 
the Mind cannot always perceive prefently the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of two Ideas is, becauſe thoſe Ideas, Cconeeming 
whoſe Agreement or Diſagreement the Enquiry is made, can- 
not by the Mind be ſo put together, as to ſhew it. In this ke 
then, when the Mind cannot fo bring its Ideas together, as by 
their immediate Compariſon, and as it were Juxta : poſition, or 
Application one to another, to perceive their Agreement or 
Diſagreement, it is fain, by the Intervention of other Ideas (one 
or more, as it happens) to diſcover the Agreement or Diſa- 
Hmm, which it ſearches ; and this is that which we call 
eaſoning. ' Thus the Mind being willing to know the Agree- 
mentor Diſagreement in bigneſs, between the three Angles of a 
Triangle, and two right ones, cannot by an immediate View 
and comparing them, do it: Becauſe the three Angles of a 
Triangle cannot be brought at onee, and be eompared with any 
one or two Angles ; and fo of this the Mind has no immediate, 
no intuitive Knowledge. In this Caſe the Mind is fain to find 
out ſome other Angles, to which the three Angles of a Trian- 
. gle have an Equality; and finding thoſe equal to two right ones, 
gomes to know their Equality to two right ones. 


+ pd © $. 2. Thoſe intervening. Ideas, which ferve to 
Dependi ſhew the Agreementof any two others, are called 
en Pros. Profs; and where the Agreement or Diſagreement 

| | we g 18 
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is by this means plainly and dearly perceived, it is called De- 
monftration, , it being Jſhewn to the Underſtanding, and the Mind 
made fee that it is ſo, A Quickneſs in the Mind to find out 
theſe intermediate Ideas, (that ſhall diſcover: the Agreement or 
Difagreement of any other) and to apply them right,” is, I ſup- 
poſe, that which is called Sagacity., 

F. 4. This. Kuowledge by intervening Progfs, 759 L 
tho it be certain, yet the Evidence of it is ot 440. 
altogether /o clear and bright, nor the Aſſent ; 
ſo ready, as in intuitive Knowledge. For though' in Nothin 
frratzn, the Mind does at laſt perceive the Agreement or Dif- 


| agreement of the Ideas it conſiders; yet it is not without Pais 


and Attention: There muſt be more than one tranſient View 
to find it. A ſteady Application and Purſuit is required to 
this Diſcovery : and there muſt be a Progreſſion by Steps and 
Degrees, before the Mind can in this Way arrive at Cexrtainty, | 
and come to perceive the Agreement or Repugnancy between 
two Ideas that need Proofs, and the Uſe of Reaſon to ſhew it. 
Y- 5. Another difference between intuitive and 


demanfirative Knowledge, is, that though i in the Fee wwe 
latter all Doubt be removed, when by the In- Doubt. 


tervention of the inter mediats Ideas the Agree- 


ment or Difagreement is perceived ; yet before the Demonſtra- 
tion there was a Doubt, which in intuitive Knowledge cannot 


happen't to the Mind, that has its Faculty of Perception left to a 
egree capable of diſtinct Ideas, no more than it can be a douht 


to the Eye, (that can diſtinctly ſee White and Black) whether 


this Ink and this Paper be all of a Colour. If there be Sight 
in the Eyes, it will at firſt glimpſe, without Heſitation. perceive 


the Words printed on this Paper, different from the Colour of 
the Paper: And fo if the Mind have the Faculty of diſtinct 


Percepticn, it will perceive the Agreement or Diſagreement 


O 


of thoſe [zeas that produce intuitive Knowledoe. If the Eyes 
have Joſt the Faculty of ſeeing, or the Mind of perceiving, we. 


in vain enquire after the quickneſs of Sight in one, or clearneſy 
of Perception in the other. | 


F. 6. It is true, the Perception produced by De- 
mon/tration is alſo very clear; yet it is often with + Not ſa clear. 
a creat Abatement of that ider Luſtre and full Aſſurance, 


| tha: aways accompany that which I call intuitive, like a Face 


reflected by ſeveral Mirrors one to another, were as long as it 
retains the Similitude and Agreement with the Ol ject, it pro- 


| duces a Knowledge ; ; but i it is ſtill in every ſucceſſive Reflection 
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with a leſſening of that pot Clearneſs and DiftinAneſy 
which is in the firſt, till at laſt, after many Removes, it has a 
great-mixture of Dimneſs, and is not at firſt Sight ſo knowable, 
. eſpecially to weak Eyes. Thus it is with Knowledge, made 
out by a long Train of Proofs  _ i ee 
155 S8. 7. Now, in every ſtep Reaſon makes in 
Each Step muſt  demonſtrative Knowledge, there is an intuitive 
have intuitive Knowledge of that Agreement or Difagreement 
Evidence. it ſeeks with the next intermediate Idia, which 
it uſes as a Proof: For if it were not fo, that yet would need a 
Proof. Since without the Perception of ſuch Agreement or Diſa- 
greement there is no Knowledge produced: If it be perceived 
by itſelf, it is intuitive Knowledge: If it cannot be perceived 
by itſelf, there is need of ſome intervening Idea, as à common 
Meaſure to ſnew their Agreement or Diſagreement. By which 
it is plain, that every Step in Reaſoning, that produces Know- 
ledge, has intuitive Certainty; which when the Mind perceiyes, 
there is no more required, but to remember it, to make the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas, concerning which 
we enquire, viſible and certain. So that to make any thing a 
Demonſtration, it is neceſſary to perceive the immediate Agree- 
ment of the intervening Ideas, whereby the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of the two Ideas under Examination (whereof 
the one is always the firſt, and the other the laſt, in the Account) 
is found. This intuitive Perception of the Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement of the intermediate Ideas, in each Step and Pro- 
greſſion of the Demonſtratian, muſt alſo be carried exactly 
in the Mind, and a Man muſt be ſure that no part is let out; 
which, becauſe in long Deductions, and the uſe of many 
Proofs, the Memory does not always fo readily and exact! 
retain: therefore it comes to paſs, that this is more imperfect 
than intuitive Knowledge, and Men embrace often Falſhood 
for Demonſtrations. t Nero” 
h §. 8. The Neceſſity of this intuitive Know- 
Hence the ledge, in each ſtep of ſcientifical or demonſtra- 
miſtake, ex tive Reaſoning, gave occaſion, I imagine, to 
Præcognitis & that miſtaken Axiom, that all Reaſoning was ex 
pra conceſſis. præcqnit is & præconceſſis: which how far it i: 
miſtaken, I ſhall have Occaſion to ſhew more at large, when 
come to conſider Propoſitions, and particularly thoſe Propo- 
ſitions which are called Maxims, and to ſhew that it is by a 
Miſtake, that they are ſuppoſed to be the Foundations of all 


our Knowledge and Reaſonings. | 
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B88. 9. It bas been generally taken for granted, 
Demonſtration that Mathematicks alone are capable of demon- 
ant limited" 10 ſtrative Certainty: But to have ſuch an Agrec» 
Luantity-*  ' ment or Diſagreement, as may intuitively be 


perceived, being, as I imagine, not the Privilege of the Idea: 


of Number, Extenſion, arid Figure alone, it may poſſibly be the 
want of due Method and Application in us, and not of ſuffi- 


cient Evidence in Things, that Demonſtration has been thought 
to have fo little to do in other parts of Knowledge, and been 


ſcarce ſo much as aimed at by any but Mathematicians | For 
whatever {das we have, wherein the Mind can perceive the 
immediate Agreement or Diſagreement that is between them, 


there the Mind is capable of intuitive Knowledge; and where 


it can perceive the Agreement or Diſagreement of any two 


Ideas, by an intuitive Perception of the Agreement or Diſ- 


agreement they have with any intermediate Ideus, there the 
Mind is capable of Demonſtration, which is not limited to 
Ideas of Extenſion, Figure, Number, and their Modes. 


. 10. The Reaſon why it has been generall Ait 5 
ſought for, and ſuppoſed to be only in thoſe, I y it has 
imagine has been, not only the general ufefulneſs been ſo thought. 


of thoſe Sciences; but becauſe, in comparing 


their Equality or Exceſs, the Modes of Numbers have every 
the leaſt fer 


ence very clear and perceivable : and tho? in Ex- 
tenſion, every the leaſt Exceſs is not perceptible ; yet the 


Mind has found out Ways, to examine and diſcover demonſtra- 
_ tively the juſt Equality of two Angles, or Extenſions, or Figures, 
and both theſe, i. e. Numbers and Figures, can be ſet down by 
viſible and laſting Marks, wherein the Ideas under Conſidera- 

tion are perfectly determined, which for the moſt part they are 
not, where they are marked only by Names and Wer Is. 


8. 11. But in other ſimple Ideas, whoſe Modes and Differences 


are made, and counted by Degrees, and not Quantity, we have 
not ſo nice and accurate a Diſtinction of their differences, as to 


Fa. 
7 


erceive or find Ways to meaſure their juſt Equality of the 
eaſt Differences. For thoſe other ſimple Ideas, being Appear- 
ances or Senſations, produced in us, by the Size, Figure, Num- 
ber and Motion of minute Corpuſcles ſingly inſenſible, their 


different degrees alſo depend upon the Variation of ſome or all 


of thoſe Cauſes 3 which ſince it cannot be obſerved by us in 


Particles of Matter, whereof each is too ſubtile to be perceived, 


it is impoſſible for us to have any exact Meaſures of the diffe- 
rent degrees of theſe ſimple Ideas. For ſuppoſing the Senſa 


tion or Idea, we name il hiteneſs, be produced in us by a certain 


4 Number 
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Number of Globules, which baving à Verticity about their 
own Centers, ſtrike upon the Retina of the Eye, witlt a certain 
ree of Rotation, as well as progreſſive Swiftneſs; it will 
hence eaſily follow, that the more the ſuperficial Parts of any 
Body are ſo ordered, as to reflect the greater Number of Glo- 
bules of Light, and to give them that proper Rotation, which 
is fit to produce this Senſation of White in us, the more White 
will that Body appear, that from an equal Space ſends to the 
Retina the greater number of ſuch Corpuſcles, with that pecu- 
liar ſort of Motion. I do not ſay, that the Nature of Light con- 
ſiſis in very ſmall round Globules, nor of Whiteneſs, in ſuch a 
texture bf Parts as gives a certain Rotation to theſe Globules, 
when it reſſects them; for I am now treating Phyſically of 
Light or Colours: But this, I think, I may ſay, That I cannot 
(and I would be glad any one would make intelligible that he did) 
conceive how Bodies without us can any ways affect our Senſes, 
but by the immediate contact of the ſenſible Bodies themſelves, 
as in Taſting and Feeling, or the impnlie of ſome inſenſible Parti- 
cles coming from them, as in Seeing, Hearing, and Smelling; by 
the different impulſe df which Parts, cauſed by their different 
Size, Figure, and Motion, the variety ofSenfſations is produced in us. 
F. 12, Whether then they be Globules, or no; or whether 
they have a Verticity about their own Centers, that produce the 
Idea of Whiteneſs in us, this is certain, that the more Particles 
of Light are reflected from a Body, fitted to give them that pe- 
culiar Motion, which produces the dSenſation of Whiteneſs in us; 
and poſſibly too, the quicker that peculiar Motion is, the whi- 
ter does the Body appear, from which the greater number are 
reflected, as is evident in the ſame piece of Paper put in the 
Sun- beams, in the Shade, and in a dark Hole; in each of which, 
it will produce in us the Idea of Whiteneſs in far different degrees. 
§. 13. Not knowing therefore what Number 
Ny it bas of Particles, nor what Motion of them is fit to 
been fo thoughi. produce any preciſe degree of Hhiteneſs, we can- 
8 not demonſtrate the certain Equality of any two 
degrees of II hitencſi, becauſe we have no certain Standard to 
meaſure them by, nor means to diſtinguiſh every the leaſt real 
difference, the only Help we have being from our Senſes, which 
in this point fail us. But where the difference is ſo great, as 
to produce in the Mind clearly diſtinct Ideas, whoſe Differen- 
ces can be perfectly retained, there theſe Ideas of Colours, as we 
ſee in different kinds, as Blue and Red, are as capable of De- 
monfiration, as {eas of Number and Extenſion. Wh-: have 
here wid of H ntenc}s and Colourt, I think, holds true in all ſe- 
condary Qualivies, and their Modes. §. 14. 


former ſorts of Knowledge, this alſo, of the Exiſtence of particu- 
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8.14. Theſe two, (viz.) Intuition and Demon- ; 

Fn on are the degrees of our Knowledge : what- ; — os jy 
ever comes ſhort of one of theſe, with what aſſu- ue, lar... 
rance ſoever embraced, is but Faith, or Opinion, Exiſtence, a 
but not Knowledge, at leaſt in all general Trut s. 
There is indeed, another Perception of the Mind, employed about 
the particular Exiflence of finite Beings without us; which going 
beyond bare Probability, and yet nat reaching perfectly to either 
of the foregoing degrees of Certainty, paſſes undes the Name of 
Knowledge. There can be nothing more certain, than that 
the Idea we receive from an external Object is in our Minds; 
this is intuitive Knowledge. But whether there be any thing 
more than barely that Idea in our Minds, whether we can 
thence certainly, infer the Exiſtence of any thing without us, 
which. correſponds to that Idea, is that, whereof ſome Men 
think there may be a Queſtion made; becauſe Men may have 
ſuch Ideas in their Minds, when no ſuch thing exiſts, no ſuch 
Object affects their Senſes. But yet here, I think, we ate pro- 
vided with an Evidence, that puts us paſt doubting : For I aſk 
any. one, whether he be not invincibly conſcious to himſelf of 
a different Perception, when he looks on the Sun by Day, and 
thinks on it by Nięht; when he actually taſtes Wormwood, or 
ſmells a Roſe, or only thinks on that Savour, or Odour? We 
25 plainly find the Difference there is between any Idea revived 
in our Minds by cur own Memory, and actually coming into 


+ yo 
_ 
A, 


our Minds by our Senſes, as we do between any two diſtinct 
Ideas. If any one ſay a Dream may do the ſame thing, and 


all theſe Ideas may be produced in us without any external Ob- 
jects, he may pleaſe to dream that I make him this Anſwer ; 
1. That it is no great matter, whether I remove his Scruple, or 
no: Where all is but Dream, Reafon and Arguments are of 
no uſe; Truth and Knowledge nothing. 2. That I believe 
he will allow a very manifeſt Difference between dreaming of 
being in the Fire, and being actually in it. But yet if he be 


reſolved to appear ſo ſceptical, as to maintain, that what I call 
being. actually in the Fire is nothing but a Dream; and that 
we cannot thereby certainly know, that any ſuch thing as Fire 


actually exiſts without us: I anſwer, That we certainly find- 


ing that Pleaſure or Pain follows upon-the Application of cer- 


tain Objects to us, Whoſe Exiſtence we perceive, or dream that 


we perceive, by our Senſes : This Certainty is as great as our 
' Happineſs or Miſery, beyond which, we have no concernment 


to know, or to be. So that, I think, we may add to the two 


lar 


A, - 
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lar external Objects, by that Perception and Conſciouſneſs we 
Have of the actual entrance of Ideas from them, and allow theſe 
three Degrees of Knowledge, viz. Intuitive, Demonſtratiue, and 
Senſitive : In each of which, there are different Degrees and 
Mays of Evidence 95 8 WM Sit dc war LR. bs - 

7 98.15. But ſince our Knowledge is founded 
N * on, and employed about our . only, will it 
—__— not follow from thence, that it is conformable 
pan” 5a to our Ideas; and that where our Ideas are clear 
. | and diſtinct, or obſcure and confuſed; our Know- 
ledge will be fo too? To which I anſwer, No: For our 
Knowledge conſiſting in the Perception of the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of any two Ideas, its Clearneſs or Obſcurity 
conſiſts in the Clearneſs or Obſcurity of that Perception, and 
not in the Clearneſs or Obſcurity of the Ideas themſelves : 
v. 4 a Man that has as clear Ideas of the Angles of a Tri- 
angle, and of Equality to two right ones, as any Mathema- 
tician in the World, may yet have but a very obſcure Percep- 
tion of their Agreement, and ſo have but a very obſcure Know- 
edge of it. But Ideas, which by Reaſon of their Obſcurity or 
otherwiſe, are confuſed, cannot produce any clear or diſtinct 
Knowledge; becauſe as far as any Ideas are confuſed, fo far 
the Mind cannot perceive clearly, whether they agree or dif- 
agree. Or co expreſs the ſame Thing in a Way lefs apt to be 
miſunderſtood. He that hath not determined the Ideas to the 
Words he uſes, cannot make Propoſitions of them, of ' whoſe 
Truth he can be certain. a bo 


r MIL 
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& 1. T Nowledge, as has been ſaid, lying in the Percep- 

+” K tion of the Agreement or Diſagreement of any of 
| our Ideas, it follows from hence, That, , 

Firfl, no far. Firſt, We can have Knowledge no farther 
tber than we than we have Ideas. Dn: 

Bae Ideas. F. 2. Secondly, That we can have no Know- 

Secondly, No ledge farther than we can have Perception of 

_. farther than that Agreement, or Difagreement : Which Per- 
awe can perceive ception being, 1. Either by Intuition, or the im- 


their Agreement mediate comparing any two Ideas; or, 2. By 
or Diſa reement. — ; "Reaſon , 
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Reaſon, examining the Agreement or Diſagreement. of two 
Ideas, by the Intervention of ſome others: Or, 3. By Sen- 


ſation, perceiving the Exiſtence of particular Things. Henor 


it alſo follow, 


8. 3. Thirdly, That we cannot have: gn ir- PT . 
mib, Knowladge, that ſhall extend itſelf to all f fe Tag 
our Jdear, and all that we would know about ge extent; it 
them; becauſe we cannot examine and perceive /e/f nt to all 


all the Relations they have one to another by the Relations 5f 


Juxta- poſition, or an immediate Compariſon all aur Ideas. 
one with another. Thus having the Ideas of 0 


an obtuſe, and an acute angled Triangle, both drawn from 


equal Baſes, and between Parallels, I can, by intuitive Know- 


ledge, perceive the onę not to be the other; but cannot that 


- 


way know, whether they be equal or no; becauſe their A- 
greement or Diſagreement in Equality, can never be perceived 
by an —.— comparing them: The difference of Figure 
makes their Parts uncapable of an exact immediate Applica- 
tion; and therefore there is need of ſome intervening Quanti- 
ties to meaſure them by, which is Demonſtration, or rational 
F. 4. Fourt t 4 alſo, from what is 5 

above obſerved, that our rational Knowledge W bray 


cannot reach to the whole extent of our Ideas: Knowledge, 
- Becauſe between two different Ideas we would  _ 


examine, we cannot always find ſuch Mediums, 23 we can 
connect one to another with an intuitive Knowledge, in all 
the Parts of the Deduction; and wherever that fails, we 
come ſhort of Knowledge and Demonſtration. 

§. 5. Fifthly, Senſitive Knowledge, reaching Fiſtbh. Sen- 
no farther than the Exiſtence of Things actu- tive Know- 
ally preſent to our Senſes, is yet much narrower edge narrower 
than either of the former, N than either. 

8. 6. From all which it is evident, that the 


| | 2 n 
Extent of our Knowledge comes not only ſhort 8 
ol the Feality of Things, but even of the Ex- rhan gene nor- 


tent of our own Ideas. "Tho? our Knowledge o, than our 
be limited to our Ideas, and cannot exceed them 


8 0 oui Ideas. 
either in Extent or Perfection; and tho? theſe 


be very narrow Bounds, in reſpect of the extent of All. Being, 


and far ſhort of what we may juſtly imagine to be in ſome · 
even created Underſtandings, not tied down to the dull and 


narrow Information, is to be received from ſome few, and net 
very acute ways of Perception, ſuch as are our Senſes ; yet it 


would 
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would be well with us, if our Knowledge were but as large 
.as our Ideas, and there were not many Doubts, and Enquiries. 
-concerning; the Ideas we; haye, whereof we are not, nor I be- 
lieve ever ſhall be in this World, reſolved. Nevertheleſ, I 
do not queſtion, but that Human Knowledge, under the 
preſent Circumſtances of our Being and Conſtitutions, may 
be carried much farther, - than it hitherto has been, if Mea 
would ſincerely, and with Freedom of Mind, employ all 
that Indu and Labour of Thought, in improving the 
means of diſcovering Truth, which they do for the Co- 
louring or Support of Falſhood, to maintain a Syſtem, In- 
tereſt or Party, they are once engaged in. But yet after all, 
1 think I may, without Injury to Human Perfection, Ki 
confident, that our Knowledge would never reach to all 
we might defire to know concerning thoſe Ideas we have; 
nor be able to ſurmount all the Difficulties, ang reſolve all 
the Queſtions might ariſe concerning any of them. We 
have the Ideas of a Square,.a Circle, and Equality; and 
yet. perhaps, ſhall never be able to find a Circle equal to 
a Square, and certainhy know that it is ſo. We have the 
Ideas of Matter and Thinking, * but poſſibly ſhall never he 
able to know, whether any mere material Being thinks 
Againſt that Aſſertion of Mr. Locke, That peſſibq wwe ſoall never 
be able to know whether any material Beings think or not, & c. the Bi- 
Mop of MWorceſter argues thus: 7/ this be true, then for all that wwe tan 
Enos by er Ideas of Matter ' and Thinking, Matter may Fave a 
Porver of Thinking : And if this hold, then it is impoſſible to prove a ſpi- 
ritual Subflance in us, from the Idea of Thinking : For how can abe be 
ure by our Ideas, that God hath not given ſuch a Power of Thinkins, 
1390 Matter ſo diſpoſed as our Bodies are? Eſpecially 
+ Eſſay of fince it is ſaid, + ** That in reſpect of our Notions, 
Human Un- (it is not much more remote from our Comprehen- 
derſt. B. 4. ** fion to conceive that God can, if he pleaſes, ſaper- 
C. 3. F. 6. „add to our Idea of Matter a Faculty of Thinking, 
e chan that he ſhould ſuperadd to it another Subſtance, 
with a Faculty of Thinking.“ Whoever a/ſetts this, can never prove 
a ſpiritual Subſtance in us from a Faculty of Thinking ; becaaſe he can- 
not know from the Idea of Matter and Thinking, that Matter fo diſpoſed 
cannot think. © And he cannot be certain, that God hath mt framed the 
Matter of our Bodies ſo as tobe capable of it. © e 
To which Mr. Locket anſwers thus: Here your Lord- 
In his fhip argues, that upon my Principles it cannot be pro- 
Letter to the ved that there is a ſpiritual Subſtance in us. To which 
 £ribop of Wor- give me leave, with Submiſſion, to iay, That I think 
ess | — it 


* 
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it may be proved from my Principles, and I think 1 

have 21 ; and the Proof in my Book ſtands thus. FP > ter, p 64 
Firſt, we experiment in ourſelves Thinking, The 
Idea of chis Action or Mode of Thinking, is inconſiſlent with the Idea 
of Self. ſubſiſtence, and therefore has a neceſſary Connection with a 
Support or Subject of Inheſion: The Idea of that Support is what we 
call Subflance 3 and ſo from Thinking experimented in us, we have ® 
Proof of a thinking Subſtance in us, which in my Senſe is a Spirit. As 
gainſt this your, Lordſhip will argue, That by what I have ſaid of the 
Foſſibility that God may, if he pleaſes, ſuperadd to Matter a Fa- 
culty of Thipking, it can never be proved that there is a ſpiritual 
Subſtanee in us, becauſe upon that Suppoſition, it is poſſible it may 
be a material Subſtance that thinks in us. I grant it; but add, that 
the general Idea of Subſtance being every where, the Modiſication of 
Thinking, or the Power of Thinking, Joined to it, males it a Spiris, 


without conſidering what other Modifications it has, as, whether it 


has the Modification of Solidity, or no. As on the other fide 844. 
Hance, that has the Modification of Solidity, is Matter, whether it has 
the Modification of thinking, or no. And therefore, if your Lord - 
ſhip means by a Spiritual, an immaterial Subſtance. I grant I have 
not proved, not upon my Principles can it be proved, your Lord: 
ſhip meaning (as 1 think you do) demonſtratively proved, ee there 


is an immaterial Subſtance in us that thinks. Tho! 11! 


| preſume, from what I have ſaid about the Suppoli- B. 4 . — 


tion of, a Syſtem of Matter, Thinking (which there 8 46. 
demonſtrates that God is immaterial) will prove iʒt 


in the higheſt Degree probable, that the thinking Sobftapce jr in us is 
immaterial. But your Lordſhip thinks not Probability enough, and 


by charging the want of Demonſtration upon my Principles, that the 


think; ng Thing in us is immaterial, your Lordſhip ſeems to con- 
clude it demonſtrable from Principles of Philoſophy. That Demon- 
Aration I ſhould with Joy receive from your Lord 
ſhip, or any one. For tho? all the great Ends of Mo- B. 4. 3: 
ality and Religion are well enough ſecured without 5. (his 

it, as I have ſhewn, yet it would be a great Advance 
of our Knowledge in Nature and Philoſophy. 

To what I have ſaid in my Book, to ſhew that all the great Eads 
of Religion and Morality are ſecured barely by the Immortality of 
the Soul, without a neceſſary Suppoſition that the Soul is immateria}, 
I crave leave to add, That Immortality may and ſhall be ee to 

that, wi ich in its own Nature is neither immateriall 
nor immortal, as the Apoſtle expreſly declares in 1 Gan, xv 83. 
theſe Words, For this Corruptible muſt put on 
Incorruption, and this. Mortal muſt put on Immortality. « - 

Perhaps my uſing the Word Spirit for a Banking cubſtance, with- 
out excluding Materiality out of it, Will be chaught too great a Li- 


\ 


| berty, and ſuch as delerves Cenſure, becauſe I leave Immaterialuy 


out of the Idea I make it a Sign of. I rgadily ow n, that Words 
| " ſhoutd 
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World be ſparingly ventured on in a Senſe wholly new 3 and nothing 
but abſolute. Neceſſity can excuſe the Boldneſs of uſing any Term; 
ina Senſe whereof we ean produce no Example. But in the preſent. 
Caſe, I think I have great Authorities to juttify me. The Soul is 
agreed, on all Hands, to be that in us which thinks. And he that 
will look into the firſt Bool of Cicero's Tuſculan Queſtions, and into 
the fixth Book of Virgil's neid, will find, that theſe two great 
Men, who of all the Romans beſt underſtood Philoſophy; thought, or 
at leaſt did not deny the Soul to be a ſubtile Matter, which might 
come under the Name of Aura, or uit, or /Ether,and this Soul they 
both of them called Spiritus; in the Notion of which, it is plain 
they incladed only Thought and active Motion, without the total 
Exeluſion of Matter. Whether they thought right in this I do not 
fay, that is not the Queſtion ; but whether they ſpoke properly, 
when they called an active, thinking, ſabtile Subſtance, out of which 
they excluded only groſs and palpable Matter, Spiritus, Spirit. | 
think that no body will deny, That if any among the Romans can 
be allowed to ſpeak properly, Tzlh and Virgil are the two who may 
moſt ſecurely be depended on for it: And one of them ſpeaking of 
the Soul, ſays Dum ſpiritus hos 'regit artus ; and the other, Viia con- 
#inttur corpore & ſpiritu. Where it is plain by Corpus, he means 
(as generally every where) only groſs Matter that may, be fek and 
handled, as appears by theſe Words, Si cor, aut ſanguis, aut cere- 
Brum oft animus, ceriè, quoniam eſt Corpus, interebit cum religus Cor- 
gore, ff anima ef, forte difſipabitur, fi igitis extinguetur, Tulc, Queſt: 
I. 1. c. 11. Here Cicero oppoſes Corpus to Ignis and Anima, i. e. 
Aura or Breath. And the Foundation of that his Diſlinction of the 
Soul, from that which he calls Corpus or Body, he gives a little 
lower in theſe Words, Tanta tus tenuitas ut fugiat aciem, Ib. c. 22. 
Nor was it the Heathen World alone that had this Notion of Spirit; 
the moſtenlightened of all the antient People of 
Eccl. iii. 19. God, Solomon himſelf, ſpeaks after the ſame manner, 
| © © That wwhich befalleth bs Sons of Men, befalleth N 
even one thing befalltth them ; as the one diethi fo dieth the other, 
b Fea, they have all one Spirit. $0 I tranſlate the He- 
Fer. 21. brew Word U here, for fo I find it tranſlated the 
very next Verſe but one; M ho knoweth the Spirit of a 
Ian that goeth upward, and the Spirit of a Beaſſ that goeth diaun to 
the Earth, In which Places it is plain that Solomon applies the 
Word W, and our Tranſlators of him the Word Spirit, to a Sub- 
fiance, out of which Immateriality was not wholly excluded, unl:/s the 
Spirit of a Beaſt that goeth downxvards to the Earth be immaterial. 
Nor did the way of ſpeaking in our Saviour's Time 
Ch. xxiv. 37. vary from this: St. Lake tells us, That when our 
+ Saviour, after his Reſurrection, Rood in the midſt 
of them, they avere affrighted, aud ſuppoſed that they had ſeen 7%: #5» 
the Greek Word which always anſwers Spirit in Engliſb; and the 
/ Tranſlators of the Bible render it here, They ſuppoſed that they * 
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a Spirit. But our Saviour ſays to them, Behold ty Hands aul 
my Feet, that it is 1 myſelf, handle me and ſee ; for a Spirit hath wot 
Flo and Bones, as you ſee me have. Which Words of our Saviour 
put the ſame Diſtinction between Body and Spirit, that Creere did im 
the Place above - cited, viz. That the one was a groſs Compages 
that could be felt and handled ; and the other ſuch as Virgil deſeribes 
the Ghoſt or Soul of Auchiſet. io I 
Ta. conatus ibi collo dare brachin cirtrum - 
Lib. VI. Ter fruſtra comprenſa manus effugit imago. 
Pei ar levibus ventis voluerigue fimillima ſommus. 
I would not be thought hereby to ſay, That Spirit never does fig 
nify a purely immaterial Subſtance. in that Senſe the Scripture, I 
take it, ſpeaks, when it ſays, God is a Spirit and in that Senſe I have 
uſed it; and in that Senſe 1 have proved from my Principles that there 
is a ſpiritual Subſtance; and am certain that ther? is a ſpiritual imma- 
rial Subſlance: which is, I humbly conceive, a direct Anſwer to your 
Lordſhip's Queſtion in the Beginning of this Argument, vi. Hong we 
come pa certain that there are ſpiritual Subſtances, ſuppoſfing this Pris 
ciple to be true, that the ſimple Ideas by Senſation and Reflection, ate 
the ſole Matter and Foundation of all our Reaſoning ? Bot this hin- 


| ders not, but that if God, that infinite, omnipotent, and perfeQl 
; immaterial Spirit, ſhould pleaſe to give to-a Syſtem of very ſubtih 
E Matter, Senſe and Motion, it might, with Propriety of Speech, be 
, called Spirit, tho? Materiality were not excluded out of its complex 
1 Kea. Your Lordſhip proceeds, I is ſard indeed elſcaubere, That it is 
f repugnant to the Idea of ſenſeleſs Matter, that it ſhould © © 
> ut. into itſelf Senſe, Perception, and Knowledge. B. 4. C. 13. 
© But. this doth not reach the preſent Caſe ;'whith-## not ' . 5. 
e ohat Matter can do of itſelf, but what Matter pre. 
. pared by an omnipotent Hand can ds. And what Certainty can aue have 
3 that he hath not done it? We can have none from the Ideas, for thoſe are 
of giveuup in this Caſe,and confequentlh wwe can hau noCertainty upon theft 
T, Principles, whether aue have any ſpiritual Subftaute within us or not. 
1 - Your Lordſhip in this Paragraph proves, that from what I ſay, Vr 
Ty can Bave no Certainty whether aue have any ſpiritual Subſtance in xt or 
e- gt. If by ſpiritual Subſtance your Lordſhip means an immatertal 
he Subſtance in uszas you ſpeak, p. 246, I grant what your Lordſhip ſays is 
f a true, That it cannot upon tbe/e Principles be demonſtrated; But Imuſt 
Ly crave leave to ſay at the ſame time, That upon he Principles, it can 
. be proved, to the higheſt degree of Probability. If by /piritua? Sub- 
. fance, your Lordſhip means aà thinking Subſtance, I mult diſſent from. 
Yo your Lordſhip, and ſay, That we can haue a Certainty, won my Prim: 
al. eiples, that there is a' ſpiritual Subſtance in uu. In ſhort, my Lord, 
* 2 my Principles, ii e. from the Ida of thinking, ave car have a 
« Certainty that there is a thinking Subſtanoe in us; from hence we have 
idit a Certainty that there is an eternal thinking Subſtance. This * 
. Subſtance, which has been from Eternity, I have proved to be imma- 
bo terial,” This eternal, immaterial, thinking Subſtance, has put info dsa 


2 1 Thinking 
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thinking Subſtance, which; whether it be a material or ist 
Subſtance, cannot be infallibiy demonſtratedfrom our Ideas; tho from 


chem it may be proved that it is to the higheſt degree probable 1 
it is immaterial. 


Again, the Biſhop of Wartefter undertakes to prove from Mr. 
Lick? s Principles, that we may be certain, That the firſt eternal 


thinking Being or omnipotent Spirit cannot, if he would, give to 
<< certain Syſtems of created ſenſible Matter, put together as he ſees 


«*« fit, ſome degrees of Senſe, Perception and Thought.“ de 
To which Mr. Lacle has made the woltewing: Anſwer i in his Third " 


Letter, p. 396, 397 r 


Your frſi Argument I take to be this; Thar <>" thy to 9 the 


Knowledge we dave being by cur Ideas, and our Idea of Natter in ge- 
neral being a ſolid Subſtance, and our Idea of Body a ſolid extended fi- 


gured Subſtance ; if I admit Matter to be capable of Thinking, 1 


confound the Idea of Matter with the Idea of a Spirit: To which I. 
anſwer, No, no more than I confound the Idea of Matter with the 
Idea of an Horſe, when I ſay that Matter in general is a fold exten 
ded Subflance ; and that an Horſe is @ material Animal; or an exten- 
ded ſolid Subſtance with Senſe and ſpontancous Metin * 
The Idea of Matter is an extended ſolid Subſtance; wherever thero it 
LINE a Subſtance, there is: Matter, and the Eſſence of Matter, whatever 
other Qualities, not contained in that Eſſence, it ſhall pleaſe Obd to ſu- 
peradd to it. For Example, God creates an extended ſolid Subſtance; 
without the ſuperadding any thing elſe to it, and ſo we may conſider it 
at reſt: To ſome parts of: it he ſuperadds Motion, but it has ſtill the 
Eſſenee of Matter: Other parts of it he frames into Plants, with all the 
Excellencies of Vegetation. Life, and Beauty, which is to be found in 
a Roſe or a Peach - Tree, fc. above the Eſſence of Matter in general, 
but it is ſtill but Matter: To other Parts he adds Senſe and ſpontaneous 
Motion, and thoſe other Properties that are to be ſound in an Elephant. 
Hitherto it is not douhted but the Power of God may go, and that the 
Properties of a Roſe, a Peach, or an Elephant, ſuperadded to Mat- 
ter, change not the Properties of Matter; but Matter is in tkeſe 
Things Matter ſtill. But if one venture to go one Step farther and ſay, 
God may give to Matter, Thought, Reaſon, and Volition, as well aßsenſe 
and ſpontaneous: Motion, there are Men ready preſently to limit the 
Power of the omnipotent Creator, and tell us he cannot do it; becauſe 
| it deſtrays the Eſſence; or changes the eſſential Properties of Matter. To 
make good which Aſſertion, they have no more to ſay, but tliat 
Le and Reaſon; are not included in the Eſſence of Matter. 1 
t it; but whatever Excelleney, not contained in its Eſſence, be 
radded to Matter, it does not deſtroy the Effence of Matter; if it 
— it an extended ſolid Subſtance ;- wherever that is, there is the 
Eſſence of Matter: And if every thing of greater Perſection, ſu 
added to ſuch a Subſtance, deitroys the Eſſence of Matter, what will 
become of the Eſſence of Matter in a Plant or an Animal, who 
Ee far exceed thoſe of a mere extended ſolid Subflance 2 


But 
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LE Yut it is farther urged, that we cannot conceive how Matter can think.” 
I grant it; but to argue from thence, that God therefore cannot give to 
Matter a Faculty of Thinking, is to ſay God's Omnipotency ishmited/ 
to a narrow Compaſs, becauſe Man's Underſtanding is fo ; and brings 
down God's infinite Power to the Size of our Capacities. If God can give 
no Power to any Parts of Matter, but what Men can account for from 
the Iiſſence of Matter in general: If all ſoch Qualities and Properties 
muſt deſtroy the Eſſence, or change the efſential Properties of Matter, 
which are to our Conceptions above it, and we cannot conceive to be the 
natural Conſequence of that Eſſence; it is plain, that the Eſſence of 
Matter is deſtroyed; and its e/ential Properties changed in molt of the 
ſenſible parts of this our Syitem; For it is viſible; that all the Planets 
have Revolutions about certain remote Centers, which J Would have 
any one explain, or make conceivable by the bare Eſſence or natural 
Powers depending on the Eſſence of Matter in general, without ſome- 
thing added to that Eſſence, which we cannot conteive; for the mov- 
ing of Matter in a crooked Line; or the Attraction of Matter by Mat- 
ter is all that can be ſaid in the Caſe; either of which, it is above 
our Reach to derive from the Eſſence of Matter or Body, in general; 
tho one of theſe two muſt unavoidably be allowed to be ſuperadded in 
this Inftance to the Eſſence of Matter in general. The Omnipotent 
Creator adviſed not with us in the making of the World, and his 
Ways are not the leſs excellent, becauſe they are paſt our finding out. 
In the next place; the vegetable part of the Creation is not doubted 
to be wholly Material j and yet he that will look into it, will obſerve 
Excellencies and Operations in this part of Matter, which he will not 
find contained in the Eſſence of Matter in general, nor be able to con- 
ceive how they can be produced in it. And will he therefore ſay, 
That the Eſſence of Matter is deſtroyed in them, becauſe they have 
Properties and Operations not contained in the Eſſential Properties of 
Matter as Matter, nor explicable by the Eſſence of Matter in general? + 
Let us advance one Step farther, and we ſhall in the Animal Workd 
meet with yet greater Perfection and Properties, no ways explicable by 
the Efſence of Matter in general. If the Omnipotent Creator had not 
ſuperadded to the Earth, which produced the irrational Animals, Qua- 
lities far ſurpaſſing thoſe of the dull dead Earth, out of which they 
were made Life, Senſe, and ſpontaneous Motion, nobler Qualities 
than were before in it, it had {ill remained rude ſenſeleſs Matter; and 
if to the Individuals of each Species, he had not ſuperadded a Power 
of Propagation, the Species had periſhed with thoſe Individuals: But 
by thefe Eſſences or Properties of each Species, ſuperadded to the Matter 
which they were made of, the Eſſence or Properties of Matter in gene- 
ral were not deſtroyed or changed, any more than any thing that was in 
the Individuals before, was deſtroyed or changed by the Power of Ge- 
neration, ſuperadded to them by the firſt Benediction of the Almighty. 
In all ſuch Caſes, the ſuperinducement of greater Perfections and 
nobler Qualities, deſtroys nothing of the Effence or Perfections that 
were there before; unleſs there can be ſhewed a, manifeſt Repugnancy 
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between them: But all the Proof offered for that, is only, That we 


cannot conceive how Matter, without ſuch ſuperadded Perfections, can 
produce ſuch Effects; which is, in Truth, no more than to ſay, Mat- 
ter in general, or every part of Matter, as Matter, has hem not, but 
is no Reaſon to prove, that God, if he pleaſes, caunot turcradd them 


to ſome parts of Matter, unleſs it can he proved to be a Contradiction, 


that God ſhould give to ſome parts of Matter, Qualities, and Perfec- 
tions, which Matter in general has not; tho' we cannot conceive how 
Matter 3s inveſted with them, or how it operates by Virtue of thoſe 
new Endowments. Nor is it to be wondered that we cannot, whilſt 


we limit all its Operations to thoſe Qualities it had before, and would 


explain them by the known Properties of Matter in general, without 
any ſuch ſuperinduced Perfe&ions. For if this be a right Rule of 
Reaſoning, to deny a thing to be, becauſe we cannot conceive the 
Manner how it comes to be; I ſhall defire them who uſe it, to ſtick. 
10 this Rule, and fee what Work it will make both in Divinity, as 
well as Philoſophy ; and whether they can advance any thing more 

in favour of Scepticiſm? | 1 
For to keep within the preſent Subject of the Power of Thinking 
and Seli-motion, beſtowed by Omnipotent Power on ſome Paits of 
Matter: The Objection to this is, I cannot conceive how Matter ſhould: 
think ? What is the Conſequence ? Ergo, God cannot give it a Pow- 
er to think. Let this — for a good Reaſon, and then proceed in 


other Caſes by the ſame. You cannot conceive how Matter can attract 


Matter at any Diſtance, much leſs at the Diſtance of zoocco00 Miles; 
Ergo, God cannot give it ſuch a Power You cannot conceive how 
Matter ſhould feel, or move itſelf, or affect an immaterial Being, or 
. be moved by it; Ergo, God cannot give it ſuch Powers, which is in 


effect to deny Gravity, and the Revolution of the Planets about the 


Sun; to make Brutes mere Machines, without Senſe or ſpontaneous 
Motion, and to allow Man neither Senſe nor voluntary Motion. 
Let us apply this Rule one Degree farther. You cannot conceive 


how an extended ſolid Subſtance ſhould think, therefore God cannot 
make it think; Can you conceive how your own Soul, or any Sub- 


Kance, thinks; You find indeed that you do think, and ſo do I; but 


I want to be told how the Action of Thinking is performed: This, I 
- confels, is beyond my Conception; and I would be glad any one, who 
. eonceives it, would explain it to me. God, I find, has given me this 


Faculty; and ſince I cannot be convinced of his Power in this In- 


. Kance, whick tho? I every Moment experiment in myſelf, yet I can- 
not conceive the manner of: What would it be leſs than an inſolent 
- Abſurdity, to deny his Power in other like Caſes, only for this Rea- 
ſon, becauſe I cannot conceive the manner how? 

I Toexplain this matter a little farther. God has created a Subſtance: | 
let it be, for example, a ſolid extended Subſtance, Is God bound to 


give it, beſides Being, a Power of Action F That, I think, no Body 
will ay : He therefore may leave it in a State of Inactivity, and it 
will be nevertheleſs a Subſtance; for Action is not neceſſary to the Be- 
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ing of any Sublance that God does create: God has likewiſe created 
and made to exiſt; de novo, an immaterial Subſtance, which will not 
loſe its Being of a Subſtance; tho' God ſhould beſtow on it nothing 
more but this bare Being, without giving it any Activity at all. Here 
are now two diſtin Subſtances, the one Material; the other [mmate- 
rial, both in a State of perfect Inactivity. Now l aſk, What Power 
God can give to one of theſe Subſtances (ſuppoſing them to retain the 
fame diſtin Natures, that they had as Subſtances in their State of In- 
activity) which he cannot give to the other? In that State, it is 


. 1 


* neither of them thinks; for Thinking being an Action, it can - 


hot be denied, that God can put an end to any Action of any created 


Subſtance; without annihilating of the Subiance whereof it is an 
Action; and if it beſo, he can alſo create or give Exiſtence to ſuch 
a Subſtance, without giving that Subſtance any Action at all. By 


the ſame Reaſon it is plain, that neither of them can move itſelf : 


Now, I would aſk, why Omnipoteney cannot give to either of theſe 
Subſtances, which are equally in a State of perfe& Inactivity, the 
fame Power that it can give to the other? Let it be, for Example, 
that of ſpontaneous or Sell- Motion, which is a Power that it is ſup- 
poſed God can give to an unſolid Subſtance, but denied that he. can 
give to a ſolid Subſtance. | 
It it be aſked; why they limit the Omnipotency of God, in refe- 
rence to the one rather than the other of theſe Subſtances ? All that can 
be ſaid to it is; That they cannot conceive, he the ſolid Subſtance 
ſhould ever be able to move itſelf. And as little, ſay I, are they able 
to Conceive how a created unſolid Subſtance ſhould move itſelf : But 
there may be ſomething in an immaterial Subſtance, that you do not 
ow. I grant it; and in a material one too: For Example, Gravis 
tation of Matter towards Matter, and in the ſeveral Proportions obſer - 
yable, inevitably ſhews, that there is ſomething in Matter that we do 
not underitand; unleſs we can conceive Self. Motion in Matter; or an 
inexplicable and inconceivable Attraction in Matter, at immenſe aud 
almoſt incomprehenſible Diſtances: It mult therefore be conſeſſed, 
that there is ſomething in ſolid, as well as unſolid Subſtances, that we 
do not underſtand. But this we know, that they may each of them 
have their diſtin Beings, without any Activity ſuperadded to them, 
unleſs you will deny, That God can take from any Being its Power 
of Acting. which it is probable will be thought too preſumptuous for 
any one to do; and J ſay, it is as hard to conceive Self- motion in a 
created immaterial, as in a material Being, conſider it how you will: 
And therefore this is no Reaſon to deny Omnipotency to be able to 
give a Power of Self motion to a material Subſtance, if he pleaſes, as 
well as to an immaterial ; fince neither of them can have it from 
themſelves, nor can we conceive how it can be in either of them. 
Ihe fame is viſible in the other Operation of Thinking; both theſs 
Subſtances may be made, and exiſt without Thought; neither of them 


has, or can have the Power of Thinking from itſelf: God may give 


it to either af them, according to the good Pleaſere of his Omnipoten- 
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cy; and in which ever of them it is, it is equally beyond our Capacity 

io Conceive, how either of thoſe Subttances thinks. But for that'Rea: | 

ſon, to deny that God, who had Power enough to give them both a 

Being out of nothing, can, by the ſame Omnipotency, give them what | 

other Powers and Perfections he pleaſes; has no better Foundation than 

i to deny his Po er of Creation, becauſe we cannot conceive how it is 
| performed; and there, at laſt, this way of Reaſoning muſt terminate. 
That Omnipotency cannot make a Subſtance to be ſolid and not ſo- | 

| 


lid at the fame time, 1 think, with due Reverence, we may ſay; but 
that a folid Subſtance may not have Qualities, Perfections, and Pow- 
ers, which have no natural or vifibly neceſſary Connection with Soli- | 
dity and Extenſion, is too much for us (who are but of Yeſterday, and x 
know' nothing) to be poſitive in. If God cannot join Things together | 
| by Connections inconceivable to us, we muſt deny even the Conſiſt- 
4 ency and Being of Matter itſelf; ſince every Particle of it having ſome 
Bulk, has its Parts connected by ways inconceivable to us. So that 
all the Difficulties that are raiſed againſt the Thinking of Matter, 
from our Ignorance, or narrow Conceptions, ſtand not all in the wax 
of the Power of God, if he pleaſes to ordain it ſo; nor prove any 
thing again ſt his having actually endued ſome Parcels of Matter, ſo 
difpoſed as he thinks fit, with a Faculty of Thinking, till it can be 
| ſhewn, that it contains a Contradiction to ſuppoſe it. nnd þ. 
1 Tho? to me Senſation be comprehended under Thinking in gene- 
ral, yet in the foregoing Diſcourſe, I have ſpoke of Senſe in Brutes, 
1 as diſtin from Thinking: Becauſe your Lordſhip, as I remember, 
| ſpeaks of Senſe in Brutes. But here I take Liberty to obſerve, That 
if your Lordſhip allows Brutes to have Senſation, it will follow, either 
that God can and doth give to ſome Parcels of Matter a Power of 
Perception and Thinking; or that all Animals have immaterial, and 
conſequently, according to your Lordſhip, immortal Souls, as well as 
Men; and to fay that Fleas and Mites, c. have immortal Souls, 
as well as Men, will poſſibly be looked on as going a great way to 
ſerve an Hypotheſis.” | | 
J have been pretty large in making this Matter plain, that they who 
are ſo forward to beſtow hard Cenſures or Names on the Opinions of 
thoſe who differ from them, may conſider whether ſometimes they are 
not more due to their own: And that they may be perſuaded a little 
to temper that Heat, which ſuppoſing the Truth in their current O- 
j pinions, gives them (as they think) a Right to lay what Imputations 
| they pleaſe on thoſe who would fairly examine the Grounds they ſtand 
upon. For talking with a Suppoſition and Inſinuations, that Truth 
and Knowledge, nay, and Religion too, ſtands and falls with their 
Syſtems, is at beſt but an imperious way of begging the Queſtion, 
and aſſuming to themſelves, under the Pretence cf Zeal for the Cauſe 
of God, a Title to Infallibility. It is very becoming that Men's 
Zeal for Truth ſhould go as far as their Proofs, but not go for Proots 
themſelves. He that attacks received Opinions with any thing but 
| | fair Arguments, may, I own, be juſtly ſüſpected not to mean well, nor 
j | to 
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to be led by the Love of Truth; but the ſame may be ſaid of him 
too, who ſo deſends them. An Error is not the better for being com- 
mon, nor Truth the worſe for having lain neglected: And if it were 
put to the Vote any where in the World, I doubt, as Things are ma- 
naged, whether Truth would have the Majority, at leaſt, whilſt the 
Authority of Men, and not the Examination of Things, muſt be its 
Meaſure. The Imputation of Scepticiſin, and thoſe broad Inſinuations 
to render what I have writ ſuſpected, ſo frequent, as if that were the 
great Buſineſs of all this Pains you have been at about me, has made 
me ſay thus much, my Lord, rather as my Senſe of the way to eſtabliſh 
Truth in its full Force and Beauty, than that I think the World will 
need to have any thing ſaid to it, to make it diſtinguiſh between your 


Lordſhip's and my Deſign in Writing, which therefore I ſecurely leave 


to the Judgment of the Reader, and return to the Argument in Hand. 
What I have above ſaid, I take to be a full Anſwer to all that your 
Lordſhip would infer from my Idea of Matter, of Li- | 
berty, of Identity, and from the Power of Abſtracting. . * 1 Anſ. 
You aſk, * How can my Idea of Liberty agree with the p. 73. 
Idea that Bodies can operate only by Motion and Impulſe? | 
Auſ By the Omnipotency of God, who can make all Things agree, that 
involve not a Contradiction. Tis true, I ſay, T hat . | 
Bodies operate by Impulſe, and nothing elſe.” And + Eflay, B. 2. 
ſo I thought when I writ it, and can yet conceive Ch. 8, F. 11. 
no other way of their Operations. But I am ſince 
convinced by the judicious Mr. Newton's incomparable Book, that it 
is too bold a Preſumption to limit God's Power in this Point, by my 
narrow Conceptions. The Gravitation of Matter towards Matter, by 
ways unconceivable to me, is not only a Demonſtration that God can, 
ifhe pleaſes, put into Bodies, Powers, and Ways of Operation, above 
what can be derived from our Idea of Body, or can be explained by 
what we know of Matter, but alſo an unqueltionable, and every where 
viſible, Inſtance, that he has done ſo. And therefore in the next Edi- 
tion of my Book, I will take care to have that Paſſage reQified. 
As to Se conſciouſneſs, your Lordſhip aſks, | hat 
is there like Self conſciouſneſs in Matter? Nothing at all *Þ* 1 Anſ. 
in Matter as Matter. But that God cannot beſtow on p. 74. 
ſome Parcels of Matter a Power of Thinking, and 
with it S-If-conſciouſneſs, will never be proved by | Ibid. 
aſking, || How is it paſſible to apprebend that mere Body | 
ſhould perceive that it doth perceive ? The Weaknels of our Apprehen- 
ſion I grant in the Caſe: I confeſs as much as you plcaſe, that we can- 
not conceive how a ſolid, no, nor how an unſolid created Subſtance 
thinks ; but this Weakneſs of our Apprehenſions, reaches not the 
Power of God, whoſe Weakneſs is ſtronger than any thing in Men. 
Your Argument from Abſtrattion, we have in this 
Queſtion, * If it may be in the Power of Matter to .* 1 An. 
think, haw comes it ts be fo impoſſible for ſuch organi- p 76. | 
wed. Bodies as the Brutes hawe, to enlarge their Ideas 
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by Abftrafion ? Anſw. This ſeems to fuppoſe, that I place Thinking 
within the natural Power of Matter, If that be your Meaning, niy 
Lord, I neither ſay, nor ſuppoſe, that all Matter has naturally in it 
a Faculty of "Thinking, but the direct contrary. But if you mean 
that certain Parcels of Matter, ordered by the Divine Power, as 
ſeems fit to him, may be made capable of receiving from his Omni- 
potency the Faculty of Thinking that, indeed, I ſay, and that being 
granted, the Anſwer to your Queſtion is eaſy, fince if Omnipotency 
can give Thought to any ſolid Subſtance, it is not hard to conceive, | 
that God may give that Faculty in an higher or lower Degree, as 
it pleaſes him, who knows what Diſpoſition of the Subject is ſuited 
to ſuch a particular way or degree of Thinking. 
Another Argument to prove, That God cannot endue any Parcel of 
SIE Matter with the Faculty of Thinking, is taken from 
I Lett. thoſe Words of mine, where I ſhew, by what Con- 
p. 139 nection of Ideas we may come to know, That God 
is an immaterial Subſtance. They are theſe, The 
Idea of an eternal actual knowing Being, with the Idea of Imma- 


2 teriality, by the Intervention of the Idea of Matter, an.1 of its actu . 


Lal Diviſion, Diviſibility, and want of Perception, 
+2 Anſw. Cc. From whence your Lordſhip thus argues, + Here. 
p. 77. the want of Perception is owned to be ſo effential to Mat- 

t ter, that God is therefore concluded to be immaterial, 

Anſw. Perception and Knowledge in that one eternal Being, where 
it has its Source, it is viſible muſt. be eſſentially inſeparable from it; 
therefore the actual want of Perception in ſo great part of the parti- 
cular Parcels of Matter, is a Demonſtration, that the firſt Being, from 
whom Perception and Knowledge is inſeparable, is not Matter: How 
far this makes the unf Perception an effential Property of Matter, 
I will not diſpure ; it ſuffices that it ſhews, That Perception is not an 
eſſential Property of Matter; and therefore Matter cannot be that 
eternal original Being, to which Perception and Knowledge is eflen- 
tial, Matter, I ſay, naturally is without Perception: Zrgo, ſays your 
Lordſhip, wart of Perception is an efſential Property of Matter, and 
God does not change the rfſential Preperties of things, their Nature re- 
maining. From whence you infer, That God cannot beſtow on any 
Parcel cf Matter (the Nature of Matter remaining) a Faculty of 
Thinking. If the Rules of Logic, ſince my Days, be not changed, I 
may ſafely deny this Conſequence. For an Argument that runs thus, 
C docs not ; Ergo, he cannot, I was taught when I firſt came to the 
Univerſity, would not hold. For I never ſaid God 4d, 
t B. 4. C. 3. Put, 1. That I fee no Contradiction in it, that be 
$,.6 | * ſhould, if he pleaſed, give to ſome Syſtems of ſenſe- 
* leſs: Matter a Faculty of Thinking; and 1 know 

no Body, before Des Cartes, that ever pretended to ſhew that there 
was any Contradiction in it, So that at worſt, my not being able to 
{ce in Matter any ſuch Incapacity, as makes it impoſſible for Omni- 
Petency to beſtow on it a Faculty of Thinking, makes me oppoſite 


only 
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only to the Carteflans. For, as far as I have ſeen or heard, the Fathers 


of the Chriſtian Church never pretended to demonſtrate that Matter 


was incapable to receive a Power of Senſation, Perception and Think - 
ing, from the Hand of the Omnipotent Creator. Let us therefore, if 

you pleaſe, ſuppoſe the Form of your Argumentation right, and that 
your Lordſhip means, God cannot: And then, if your Argument be good, 
it proves, That God could not give to Balaam's Aſs a Power to ipeak 


to his Maſter as he did; for the want of rational Diſcourſe, being na- 


tural to that Species, it is but for your Lordfhip to call it az efential 
Property, and then God cannot change the e/ential Properties of Things, 
their Naturg remaining : Whereby it is proved, That God cannot, with 
all his Omnipotency, give to an Aſs a Power to ſpeak as Balaam's did. 

You ſay, my Lord, you do not ſet Bounds to God's a 
Omnipotency: For he may, if he pleaſe, change a Body 1 Anſ. p. 78. 
into an immaterial Subſt ance, i. e. take away from a 
Subſtance the Solidity which it had before, and which made it Mat- 
ter, and then give it a Faculty of Thinking, which it had not before, 
and which makes it a Spirit, the ſame Subſtance remaining. For if 
the ſame Subſtance remains not, Body is not changed into an immaterial 
Subſtance, but the ſolid Subſtance, and all belonging to it, is annihi- 
lated, and an immaterial Subſtance created, which 1s not a change of 
one thing into another, but the deſtroying of one, and making ano- 
ther de nowo. In this change therefore of a Body or material Subſtance 
into an immaterial, let us obſerve theſe diſtinct Conſiderations. 

Firſt, you ſay, God may, if he pleaſes, take away from a ſolid Sub- 
ſtance Solidity, which is that which makes it a material Subſtance or 
Body ; and may make it an immaterial Subſtance, i. e. a Subſtance 
without Solidity. But this Privation of one Quality, gives it not ano- | 
ther ; the bare taking away a lower or leſs noble Quality, does not 
8 it an 1 or nobler; that muſt be the Gift of God. For the bare 

rivation of one, and a meaner Quality, cannot be the Poſition of an 
higher and better; unleſs any one will ſay, that Cogitation, or the 
Power of Thinking, reſults from the Nature of Subſtance itieif; which 
if it do, then wherever there is Subſtance, there muſt be Cogitation, 
or a Power of Thinking. Here then, upon your Lordſhip's own Prin- 
ciples, is an immaterial Subance without the Faculty of Thinking. 

In the next place, you will not deny, but God may give to this 
Subſtance, thus deprived of colidity, a Faculty of Thinking; for you 
ſuppoſe it made capable of that, by being made immaterial ; whereby 
you allow, that the ſame numerical Subſtance may be ſometimes 
wholly incogitative, or without a Power of thinking; and at other 
times perfectly cogitative, or indued with a Power of Thinking. 

Further, you will not deny, but God can give it Solidity and make 
it material again. For, I conciude, it will not be denied, that God 
can make it again what it was before. Now I crave leave to ak 
your Lordſhip, why God having given to this Subſtance the Faculty 
of Thinking after Solidity was taken from it, cannot reſtore to it So- 
lidity again, without taking away the Faculty af I hinking. When 

L A ; | you - 
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© you, have reſolved this, my Lord, you will have proved it impoſſible 
for God's Omnipotence to give a {olid Subſtance a Faculty of Think. 


ing ; but till then, not having proyed it impoſſible, and yet deny in 

that God can do it, is to deny that he can do what is in itſelf 7 

„ At. | file ; which, as I humbly conceive, is viſibly zo s jes 
* to Cod Omni potency, though you fay here, * you 

as not ſet Boundi to God's Omnipotency. ** | 

If I ſhould imitate your Lerdſhip's way of Writing, I ſhould not 

omit to bring in Epicurus here, and take Notice that this was his 


way, Deum werbis ponere, re tollexe. And then add, that I am certain 


Jou do not think be promoted the great Ends of Religion and Morality, 
For it is with ſuch candid and kind Inſinuations as 


en theſe, that you bring in both + Hobbes, and Spineſa, 


T Ibid. p 9. into your Diſcourſe here about God's being able, if 
he pleaſe, to give to ſome Parcels of Matter, ordered as he thidks fit, 
a Faculty of Thinking. Neither of thoſe Authors having, as ap- 
pears by any Paſſages you bring out of them, ſaid any thing to this 
Queſtion, not having, as it leems, any other Buſineſs here, but by 
their Names Ailfutly to give that Character to my Book, with 
Which you would recommend it to the World. 

I pretend not to enquire what meaſure of Zeal, nor for what, Sides 
your Lordſhip's Pen in ſuch a way of Writing, as yours has all along 
been with me: Only I cannot but conſider, what Reputation it would 
give to the Writings of the Fathers of the Church, if they ſhould 
think Truth required, or Religion allowed them to imitate ſuch Pat- 
terns. But, God be thanked, there be thoſe amongſt them who do 
not admire ſuch ways of managing the Cauſe of Truth or Religion ; 
they being ſenſi le, that if every one, who believes or can pretend 


he hath Truth on his fide, is thereby authorized, without Proof, to 


inſiauate whatever way ſerve to prejudice Men's M inds againſt the 


other ſide, there will be great Ravage made on Charity and Practice, 
without any Gain to Truth or Knowledge. And that the Liberties 
frequently taken by Diſputants to do ſo, may have been the Cauſe 


that the World in all Ages has received ſo much Harm, and fo lietle 
Advantage from Controverſies in Religion. 

Theſe are the Arguments which your Lordſhip has brought to con- 
fute one Saying in my Book, by other Paſſages in it, which therefore 


be ing all but Argumenta ad Hominem, if they did prove what they do 


not, are of no other uſe, than to gain a Victory over me: A thing, 


methinks, ſo much beneath your Lordſhip, that it does not deſerve. 
one of your Pages. The Quellion 15, whether God can, if he pleaſes, 


beſtow on any Parcel of Matter ordered as he thinks fit, a Faculty 
Anſ of Perception and Thinking. You lay, || You look 

1 Pp. 79. upon a Miſtaſe herein to be of dangerous Conſequence, 
as to the great Ends of Religion and Morality. If this be ſo, my Lord, 


] think one may well wonder, why your Lordſhip has brought no | 


Arguments toellabliſh the Truth itſelf, which You {ok on to be of ſuch 
Tangerous — to * mi alen i in; but have ſpent ſo many Pages 
only 
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only in a Perſonal Matter, in endeayouring to ſhew, That I had In- 
conſiſtenties in my Book, which if any ſuch thing had been ſhewed, 
the Queſtion would be ſtill as far from being decided, and the danger 
of miltaking about it as little prevented, as if nothing of all this had 
been ſaid. If therefore your Lordſhip's Care of the great Ends of Re- 
ligion and Myrality have made You think it neceſſary to clear this Que- 
ſtion, the World has Reaſon to conclude there is little to be faid againſt 
that Propofition, which is to be found in my Book concerning the 
Poſſibility, that ſome Parcels of Matter might be fo ordered by Om- 
nipotence, as to be endued with a Faculty of Ea was if God ſo 
pleaſed ; ſince your Lordſhip's Concern for the promoting the great Ends 
of Religion and Morality, has not enabled you to produce one Argument 
againſt a Propoſition, that you think of ſo dangerous Conſequence to them. 
And here I crave leave to obſerve, That tho' in your Title Page you 
promile to prove, that my Notion of Ideas is inconſiſtent with itſelf, 
(which if it were, it could hardly be proved to be inconfiſtent with 
any thing elſe) and with the Articles of the Chriſtian Faith; yet your 
Attempts all along have been to prove me, in ſome Paſſages of my 
Book, inconfiftent with myſelf, without having ſhewn any Propoſition 
in my Book inconſiſtent with any Article of the Chriſtian Faith. 
I think your Lordſhip has indeed made uſe of one Argument of 
your own : But it is ſuch an one, that I confeſs I do not ſee how it is 
apt much to promoteReligion,eſpecially the ChriſtianReligion, founds 
ed on Revelation. I ſhall ſet down your Lordſhip's | 
Words, that they may be conſidered : Ycu ſay, * That ® 1 Auf. 
you are of Opinion, that the great Ends of Religion and p. 54, 55. 
Morality are beft ſecured by the Proofs of the Immor- 1 
tality of the Soul from its Nature and Properties; and which you think 
proves ii immaterial. Your Lordſhip aces not queſtion whether God can 
give Immortality to a material Subſtance ; but you ſay it takes off very 
much from the Evidence of Immortality, if it depend wholly upon God's 
giving that, which of its own Nature it is not capable _ — 
of, &c. So likewiſe you ſay, f Va Man cannot be 2 Anſ. 
certain, but that Matter may think, (as I affirm ) then p. 28. 
avhat becomes of the Soul's Immatcriality (and conſe- | 
quently Immortality ) from its Operations ? But for all this, ſay T, his 
Aſſurance of Faith remains on its own Baſis. Now you appeal to any 
Man of Senſe, whether the finding the Uncertainty of his 3 
which he went upon in Point of Reaſon, doth not weaken the Credibility 
of theſe fundamental Articles, when they are confidered purcly as Mas- 
ters of Faith ? For before, there was a natural Cred bility in them on 
the account of Reaſon ; but by going on wrong Grounds of Certainty, all 
that is loft, and inſtead of being certain, he is more doubtful than ever. 
And if Evidence of Faith fall ſo much ſhort of that of Reaſon, 
it muſt needs hawe leſs Effet upon Men's Minds, auben the Subſerviency 
of Reaſon is taken away 3 as it muſt be when the Grounds of Certainty 
by Reaſon are vaniſped. Is it at all probable, That he who finds his. 
Reaſon deceive him in ſuch Fundamental Points, fbould have his Faith 
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Hand firm and unmoveable on the Account of Revelation ? For in Matters 
of Revelation, there muſt be ſome antecedent Principles ſuppoſed, beforg 
awe can believe any thing on the Account of it. f 5 * 
More to the ſame Purpoſe we have ſome Paſſages farther, where 
| from ſome of my Lord's Words, your Lordſhip ſays,* You 
Ib. p. 35. cannot but obſerve, That aue have no Certainty upon my 
5 Grounds, that Self-conſciouſne/s depends upon an individual 
immaterial Subflance, and conſequently that a material SubRance may, 
according to my Principles, have Self conſciouſneſs in it ; at leaſt, thaf 
Ian not certain of the contrary. Whereupon your Lordſvip bids me con- 
fider, whether this doth not a little affect the whale Article 6. the Re- 
ſurrection? What does all this tend to? But to make the World be- 
lieve, that I have /e/ened the Credibility of the Immortality of the 
Soul, and the Reſurrection, by ſaying, That tho! it be moſt highly 
probable, that the Soul is immaterial, yet upon my Principles it can. 
not be demonſtrated ; becauſe jr is not impoſſible to God's Omnipo- 
tency, if he | leaſes, to beſtow upon ſome Parcels of Matter, di 
poſed as he ſees fit, a Faculty of Thinking. 
„Ibis your Accuſation of my leſſning the Credibility of theſe Articles 
of Faith, is founded on this, That the Article of the Immortality of 
the Soul abates of its Credibility, if it be allowed, That its Immate- 
viality (which is the ſuppoſed Proof from Reaſon and Philoſophy of 
its Immortality) cannot be demonſtrated from natural Reaſon: Which 
Argument of your ac & bottoms, as I humbly: conceive, on this, 
That Divine Revelation abates of its Credib /ity in all thoſe Articles it 
propoſes, proportionably as Human Reaſon fails te ſupport the Teſli- 
mony of God. And all that your Lordſhip in thoſe Paſſages has ſaid, 
when examined, will, I ſuppoſe, be found to import thus much, viz. 
Does God propoſe any thing to Mankind to be believed? It is very fit 
and credible to be believed, if Reaſon can demonſtrate it to be true. 
But if Human Reaſon come ſhort in the Caſe, and cannot make it 
out, its Credibility is thereby It which is in effect to ſay, That 
the Veracity of God is not a firm and ſure Foundation of Faith to re- 
Iy upon, without the concurrent Teſtimony of Reaſon ; f. e. with Re- 
verence be it ſpoken, God is not to be believed on his own Words, 
unleſs what he reveals be in itſelf credible, and” might be believed 
without him. | | Ry 1 
If this be a way to promote Religion, the Chriſtian Religion in all 
its Articles, I am not ſorry that it is not a way to be found in any of 
my Writings; for I imagire any thing like this would, (and I ould 
think deſerved) to have other Titles than bare Sceptici/m beſtowed up- 
on it, and would have raiſed no ſmall Outcry againſt any one, who is 
not to be ſuppoſed to be in the right in all that he ſays, and ſo may 
ſecurely ſay what he pleaſes. Such as I, the Prophanum V ulgus, who 
take too much upon us, if we would examine, have nothing to do but 
to hearken and believe, tho' what he {aid ſhould ſubvert the very 
Foundations of the Chriſtian Faith. N 
What I have above obſerved, is ſo viſibly contained in your _ 
| | | ip 
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ſhip's Argument, That when I met with it in your Anfwer to my firſt 
Letter, it ſeemed fo ſtrange from a Man of your Lordſhip's Character, 
and in a Diſpute in Defence of the Doctrine of the Trinity, that I 
could hardly perſuade myſelf, but it was a Slipof your 12 
pen: But when I found it in your ſecond Letter made 2 Anſ. p. 
uſe of again, and ſgriouſly enlarged as an Argument 28, and 29. 


of Weight to be inliſted upon, I was convinced, that 


it was a Principle, that you heartily embraced, how little-fayourable 
ſoever it was to the Articles of the Chriſtian Religion, and particu- 
larly thoſe which you undertook to defend. | $1.47 
I deſire my Reader to peruſe the Paſſages as they ſtand in your Let- 
ters them ſelves, and ſee whether what you ſay in them does not amount 
to this. That a Revelation from God is more or leſs credible, according as 
it has a ſtronger or weaker Confirmation from Human Reaſon. For, 
1. YourLordſhip ſays, f You do not queſtion whether | 
God can give Immortality to a material Subſtance; but f 1 Anſ. 
you Jay it takes off very much from the Evidence of p. 55 
' Immortality, if it depends wholly upon Gods giving that 
which of its own Nature it is not capable of. 
To which I reply, any one's not being able to demonſtrate the Soul 
to be immaterial, tate: of not very much, nor at all from the Evidence 
of its [mmateriality, if God has revealed that it ſhall be immortal + 
becauſe the Veracity of God is a Demonſtration of the Truth of what 
be- has revealed, and the want of another Demonſtration of a Propo- 
ſition, that is demonſtratively true, takes not off from the Evidence of 
it. For where there is a clear Demonſtration, there is as much Evi- 
dence as any Truth can have, that is not ſelf-evident, God has re- 
vealed that the Souls of Men ſhall live for ever. Bot, ſays your 
Lordſhip, from this Evidence it takes off very much if it depends 
aoholly upon God's giving that-which of its own Nature it is not capable 
1 i.e, The Revelation and Teſtimony of God loſes much of ite 
vidence, if this depends wholly upon the good Pleaſure of God, 
and cannot be demonſtratively made out by natural Reaſon, 
that the Soul is immaterial, and conſequently in its own Nature im- 
mortal, For that is all that is here or can be meant by theſe Words, 
which of its own Nature is not capable of, to make them to the Pur- 
poſe. For the whole of your Lordſhip's Diſcourſe here, is to prove, 
that the Soul cannot be material, becauſe then the Evidence of its 
being immortal would be very mach leſened. Which is to ſay, that it 
is not as credible upon Divine Revelation, that a material Subſtance 
ſhould be immortal, as an immaterial ; or which is all ore, That 
God is not equally to be believed, when he declares, that a material 
Subſtance ſhall be immortal, as when he declares, that an immaterial 
ſhall be ſo ; becauſe the Immortality of a material Subſtance cannot 
be demonſtrated from natural Reaſon. | | 
Let us try this Rule of your Lordſhip's a little farther. God hath 
revealed, that the Bodies Men ſhall have after the Reſurrection, as 
well as their Souls, ſhall live to Eternity. Does your Lordſhip believe 
| n | "7" 
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the eternal Liſe of the one ef theſe more than the other, becauſe 
you think you can prove it of one of them by natural Reaſon, and 
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of the other not? Or can any one, who admits of Divine Revela- 
tion in the Caſe, doubt of one of them more than the other? Or 
think this Propoſition leſs credible, the Bodies of Men, after the 
Reſurrection, ſhall live for ever; than this, That the Souls of Men 
Mall, after the Reſurrection, live for ever? For that he muſt do, if 


de thinks either of them is leſs credible than the other. If this 


be ſo, Reaſon is to be conſulted how far God is to be believed, and 
the Credit of Divine "Teſtimony, muſt receive its Force from the 
Evidence of Reaſon ; which is evidently to take away the Credibi-' 
my of Divine Revelation in all ſupernatural Truths, wherein the 
Kvidence of Reaſon fails. And how much ſuch a Principle as this 
ends to the Support of the Doctrine of the Trinity,or the promoting 
the Chriſtian Religion, I ſhall !eave it to your Lordſhip to conſider. 

E am not ſo well read in Hobbes or &pinoſa, as to be able to ſay, what 
were their Opinions in this Matter. But poſſibly there be thoſe, who 
will think your Lordſhip's Authority of more Uſe than thoſe juſtly de- 
cried Names; And be glad to find your Lordſhip a Patron of the 
Oracles of Reaſon, ſo little to the Advantage of the Oracles of Di- 


4 1 An. vine Revelation. This at leaſt, I think, may be ſub- 


6e. eined to the Words at the Bottom of the next Page “, 
P. s That thoſe avbo have gone about to leſſen the Credibility of 
the Articles of Faith, which evidently they do, who ſay they are leſs 
credible, becauſe they cannot be made out demonſtratively by natural 
Reaſon, have not been thought to ſecure ſeveral of the Articles of 
the Chriſtian Faith, eſpecially thoſe of the Trinity, Incarnation, and 
Refurrefion of the Body, which are thoſe upon the Account of which 
Jam brought by your Lordſhip into this Diſpute. 88 

I mall not trouble the Reader with your Lordſhip's Endeavours in 
the following Words, to prove, That if the Soul be not an immate- 


tial Subſtance, it can be nothing but Life ; your very firſt Words 


viſibly confuting all that you alledge to that Purpoſe. 

' + x Anſ. They are, Þ 1f the Soul be a material Subflance, it is 
p. 55. really nothing but Life ; which is to ſay, That if the 
Soul be really a Subſtance, it is not really a Subſtance, 

but really nothing elſe but an Affection of a Subſtance; for the Life, 
whether of a material or immaterial Subſtance, is not the Subſtance 


Rlelf, but an Affection of it. 


2. You ſay, I Alibo' we think the ſeparate State of 

T Anl. the Soul after Death, is ſufficiently revealed in the 
p- 57. Scripture ; yet it creates a great Difficulty in under- 
7 flanding it. if the Soul be nothing but Life, or à ma- 
terial Subſlance, which muji be diſſolved when Liſe is ended. For if 
e Soul be a material Subſtance, it muſt be made up as others are, of 
rhe Cobeſion of ſolid and ſeparate Parts, how minute and inviſible ſo- 
ever they be. And what is it, which ſhould keep them together, when 
Life is gone? So that it is no eaſy matter to give an Account, how the 
Soul Gould Le capable of Immortality, unleſs it be an "— Sub- 
ſftance ; 
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flanee 3 and then aue know the Solution and Texture of Bodies chnhot 
reach the Soul, being of a different Nature. 2 


Let it be as hard a matter as it will, to give an Account what it isthat 


ſhould keep the Parts of a material Soul together,after it is ſeparated from 
the Body; yet it will be always as eaſy to give an Account of it, as tu 
Account what it is which all keep together a material and immaterial 
Subſtance. And yet the Difficulty ht there is t give an Account of 


that, I hope does not, with your Lordſhip, weaken the Credibility of | 


the inſeparable Union of Soul and Body to Eternity: and I perſuade 
myſelf, that 24e Men of Sen/e, to whom your Lordſhip appeals in the 
Caſe, do not find their Belief of this Fundamental Point, much weak- 
ened by that Difficulty. I thought heretofore (and by your Lordſhip's 
Permiſſion would think ſo ſtill) that the Union of the Parts of Mat, 
ter, one with another, is as much in the Hands of God, as the Union 
of a material and immaterial Subſtance ; and that it does not tate of 
very much, or at all, from the Evidence of Immortality, which depends 
on that Union, that 2? il no eaſy matter to give an Account what it it 


that ſhould keep them together: Tho' it's depending wholly upon the Gift 


and good Pleaſure of God, where the manner creates great Difficulty in the 


Under/tanding,and our Reaſon cannot diſcover in the Nature of Things, 


hoxw it is, be that which your Lordſhip ſo poſitively ſays, Ie ens the Cre- 


dibility of the Fundamental Articles of the Reſurretion and Immortality, 


But, my Lord, to remove this Objection a little, and to ſhew of how 
ſmall. Force. it is even with yourſelf ; give me leave to preſume, That 
your Lordſhip as firmly believes the Immortality of the Body after the 
RelurreRion, as any other Article of Faith: If ſo, then it Dango 1a 
matter ta-girue an Account,wwhat it is that ſhall keep together the Parts of a 
material Soul to one that believes it is material, can no more æuea ten 
the Credibility of its Immortality, than the like Difficulty aveatens the 
Credibility of the Immortality of the Body. For when your Lordſhip 
ſhall find it an eaſy matter to give an Account what it is beſides the good 
Pleaſure of God, which Gall keep tegether the Parts of our material Ba- 
dies to Eternity,or eyen Soul and Body, I doubt. not but any one who 
ſhall think the Soul material, will find it as ea/y te give an Account, 
what it is that ſhall keep thoſe Parts of Matter allo togetber to Eternity. 

Were it not that the Warmth of Controverſy is apt to make Men 
ſo far forget, as to take up thoſe Principles themſelves (when they will 
ſerve their turn) which they have highly condemned in others, I 
ſhould wonder to find your Lordſhip to argue, that becau'e it is a 
Difficulty to Anderſi and aubat ſhould keep together the minute Parts of a 
material Soul, auben Life is gone; and becauſe it is not an eaſ Matter 
to give an Account how the Soul ſhould be capable of Immortality, unle/s 
it be an immaterial Subſtance : Therefore it is not ſo credible, as if it 
were eaſy to give an Account by natural Reaſon, how if could be. For 
to this it is, that all this your Diſcourſe tends, as is evident by what 
is ſet down out of Page 55 ; and will be more fully made out by 
what your Lordſhip ſays in other Places, tho' there needs no ſuca 
Proofs, ſince it would all be nothing againſt me in any other Senſe. 
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1 thought your Lordſhip had in other Places aſſerted, and infiſted on 
this Truth, That no part of Divine Revelation was the leſs to be be. 
lieved, becauſe the thing itſelf created great Difficulty in the Underſiantl. 
zug, and the manner of it was hard to be explained; and it was nd 
aß matter to give an Account how it was. This, as I take it, your 
Lordſhip condemned in others as a very unreaſonable Prineiple, and 
fuch as would ſubvert all the Articles of the Chriſtian Religion, that 


were mere Matters of Faith, as I think it will: And is it poſſible, 


that you ſnould make uſe of it here yourſelf; againſt the Article of 
Life and Immortality, that Chriſt hath brought to light through the 
Goſpel; and neither was, nor could be made out by natural Reaſon 
without Revelation ? But you will fay; you ſpeak only of the Soul; 
and your Words are, That it is no eaſy matter to give an Atcount how 
the Soul ſhould be capable of Immortality, unleſs it be an immaterial Sub- 
Pance. 1 grant it; but crave leave to ſay, That there is not any one 
of thoſe Difficulties; that are or can be raiſed about the Manner bw 
a material Soul can be immortal, which do not as well reach the 
Immortality of the Body. | 1 

But if it were not ſo, I am fare this Principle of your Lordſtüp's 
would reach other Articles of Faith, wherein our natural Reaſon finds 
it not ſo eaſy to give an Accounit howw thoſe Myſteries are: And which 
therefore, according to your Principles; muſt be leſs credible, ' than 

* An other Articles, that create leſi Difficulty to the Underſtand- 
b. 9. . For yourLordſhip ſays,* That you appeal to any Man 
* of Senſe, whether to a Man, who thought by his Prin- 
_ he could from natural Grounds demonſtrate the Immortality 
'of the Soul, the finding the Uncertainty of theſe Principles he went upon 
in point of Reaſon, i. e. the finding he could not certainly prove it by 
natural Reaſon, doth not weaken the Credibility of that Fundamental 
Article, when it is confidered purely as a Matter of Faith? Which; in 
effect, I humbly conceive, amounts to this, That a Propoſition di- 
vinely revealed, that cannot be proved by natural Reaſon, is leſs 
credible than one that can : Which ſeems to me to come very little 
ſhort of this, with due Reverence be it ſpoken, That God is leſs to 
be believed when he affirms a Propoſition that cannot be proved by 
natural Reaſon, than when he propoſes what can be proved by it. 


+2 An The direct contrary to which is my Opinion, tho you 


229. endeavour to make it good by theſe following Words, 


| + If the Evidence of Faith fall ſo muth ſhort of that Rea- 
fon, it muſt needs have leſs effett upon Mens Minds, when the Subſer- 
vienq of Reaſon is taken away; as it muſt be when the Grounds of Cer- 
tainty byReaſon are vanithed. Is it at all probable, that he who finds his 


' Reaſon deceive him in ſuch Fundamental Points, ſhould have his Faith 
fand firm and unmoveable on the Account of Revelation ? Than 


which I think there are hardly plainer Words to be found out to de- 
clare, that the Credibility of God's Teſtimony depends on the natu- 


ral Evidence or Probability of the Things we receive from Revela- 


tion; and riſes and falls with it: And that the Truths of God, or the 
Articles 
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Articles of mere Faith, loſe ſo much of their Credibility, as they wand 
Proof from Reaſon : Which if true, Revelation may come to have 
po Credibility at all. For if in this preſent Cale, the Credibility of 
this Propoſition, Ihe Souls of Men fhall live for ever, revealed in 
Scripture, be leſſened by confeſſing it cannot be demonſtratiydly 
proved from Reaſon ; tho! it be afferted to be moſt highly prebable : 
Maſt not, by the ſame Rule, its Credibility dwindle away to na- 
thing, if natural Reaſon ſhould not be able to make it out to be ſo 
much as probable : er ſhould place the Probability from natural Prin- 
ciptes on the other fide ?- For if mere want of Demonſtration /zas 
the Credibility of any Propoſition divinely revealed, muſt not Want 
of Probability, or contrary Probability from natural Reaſon, quite 
take away its Credibi/ity ? Here at laſt it muſt end, if in any one 
Caſe the Veracity of God, and the Credibility of the Truths we re- 
ceive from him by Revelation, be ſubjeted to the Verdicts of Hu- 


man Realon, and be allowed to receive any Acceſſion or Diminu- 


tion from other Proofs, or want of other Proofs of its Certainty or 
Probability. | | | | 

If this be your Lerdſhip's way to promote Religion, or defend its 
Articles, I know not what Argument the greateſt Enemies of it 
could uſe more effectual for the Subverſion of thoſe you have under- 
taken to defend, this being to reſolve all Revelation perfectly and 
purely into natural Reaſon, to bound its Cred:bility by that, and leave 
no room for Faith in other Things, than what can be accounted fer 
by natural Reaſon without Revelation. 

Your Lordſhip “ inſiſts much upon it, as if I had 
eontradicted what I have ſaid in my E/ay; by ſaying, 1 Anſ. 
+ That upon my Principles it cannot be demonſtra- p 48— 54. 
tively proved, that it is an immaterial Subſtance in us B. 2. C. 
that thinks, however probable it be. He that will 23. 
be at the Pains to read that Chapter of mine, and con- 
fider it, will find, that my Buſineſs there was to ſhew, that it was no 
harder to conceive an immaterial than a material Subſtance; and that 
from the Idea of Thought, and a Power of moving of Matter, which 
we experienced in ourſelves, ([deas originally not belonging to Mat- 
ter as Matter) there was no more Difficulty to conclude there was an 
immaterial Subſtance in us, than that we had material Parts. Theie 
Ideas of Thinking, and Power of moving of Matter, I in another 
place ſhewed, did demonſtratively lead us to the certain Knowledge 
of the Exiſtence of an immaterial Thinking Being, in whom we have 
the Idea of Spirit in the ſtricteſt Senſe; in which :enſeI allo applied ic 
to the Soul, in the 23d Ch. of my E/ay,the eaſily conceiveable Pofli- 
bility, nay great Probability, that the thinking Subſtance in us is im- 
material, giv nz me ſufficient Ground for it: In which Senſe I ſhall 
think I may ſafely attribute it to the Thinking Subſtance in us, til 
your Lordſhip ſhall have better proved from my Words, That it is 
impoſſible it ſhould be immaterial. For I only ſay, That it is pol- 
able, i. e. involves no Contradidtion, that God the Omni potent im- 

materia 
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inaterial Spirit ſhould, if he pleaſes, give to ſome Parcels of Matter, 
diſpoſed, as he thinks fit, a Power of Thinking and Moving © 
Which Parcels of Matter; ſo endued with a Power of Thinking and 
Motion, might properly be called Spirits, in Contradiſtintion to 
unthinking Matter. In all which, I preſame; there is no manner 
I juſtified my uſe of the Word Spirit; in that Senſe; from the 
Authorities of Cicero and Virgil, applying the Latin Word Spiritus. 
from whence Spirit is derived, to a Soul as a thinking 
1 Anſ. Thing, without excluding Materiality out of it. To 
p.58—60. which your Lordſhip replies; * Ther Cicero, in hrs Tu 
e eulan Queſtions, ſuppoſes the Soul not to be a finer fart of 
Body, but of a different Nature from the Body —=—That he calls the 
Body the Prifon of the Soul. And fays, That a wiſe Man's Puſine/? 
ts ts draw off hisSoul from his Body. And then your Lordſhip concludes, 
as is uſual, with a Queſtion, 7s it poſſible now to think ſo great a Man 
booked on the Soul but as a Modifitation of the Body, which muſt be at an 
end avith Life? Anſw. No; it is impoſſible that a Man of ſo good 
Senſe as Tul, when he uſes the Word Corpus or Body for the groſs 
and viſible parts of a Man, which he acknowledges to be Mortal, 
ſhould: /ook on the Soul to be a Modification of that Body; in a Diſcourſe 
wherein he was endeavouring to perſuade another, that it was im. 
mortal. It is to be acknowledged that truly great Men, ſuch as he was, 
are not want ſo manifeſtly to contradict themſelves. He had therefore 
no Thought concerning the Modification of the Body of a Man in the 
Caſe : He was not ſuch a Trifter as to examine, whether the Modi. 
fication of the Body of a Man was immortal, when that Body itſelf 
was mortal: And therefore, that which he reports as Dicæarchus“s 
Opinion, he diſmiſſes in the beginning without any more ado, c. 11; 
But Cicera's was a direct, plain, and ſenſible Enquiry, viz. What 
the Soul was, to ſee whether from thence he could diſcover its Im- 
mortality ? But in all that Diſceurſe in his firſt Book of Tuſculan 
Dueflions, where he lays out ſo much of his Reading and Reaſon, 
there is not one Sy!lable ſhewing the leaſt Thought that the Sou] was 
an immaterial Subſtance ; but many Things directly to the contrary. 
Indeed ( he ſhuts out the Body, taken in the 
+Ch. 19, 22, Senſe he uſes + Corpus all along, for the ſenſible 
30, 3, Sc. organical parts ofa Man; and is poſitive that is 
not theSoul: And Body in this Senſe, taken for the 
Human Body, he calls the Priſon of the Soul ; and ſays a wiſe Man, 
inſtaneing in Socrates and Cato, is glad of a fair Opportunity to get 
out of it. But he no where ſays any ſuch thing of Matter: He calls 
not Matter in general the Priſon of the Soul, nor talks a Word of 
being ſeparate from it. 7 
2. He concludes, that the Soul is not like other Things here be- 
low, made up of a Compoſition of the Elements, Ch. 27. 
3. He excludes the two groſs Elements, Earth and Water, from 
being the Soul, Ch. 26. | | 0 | 
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Go far he is clear and poſitive; But beyond this he is uncertain ; be- 
yond this he could not get. For in ſome Places he ipeaks doubtfully, 
whether the Soul be not Air, or Fire. Arima fit animus igniſcve neſciag, 
g. 25. And therefore he agrees with Panetius, that, if it be at all Ele- 
mentary, it is, as he calls it, Inflammata Anima, inflamed Air; nd for 
this he gives ſeveral Reaſons, c. 18, 19. And though he thinks ie to 
be of a peculiar Nature of its own, yet he is ſo far from thinking it im- 
material, that he ſays, c. 19. That the admitting it to be of an aerial 
or igneous Nature, would not be inconſiſtent with any thing he had ſaid. 
That which he ſeems moſt to incline to is, That the Soul was not 
at all Elementary, but was of the ſame Subſtance with the Heavens ; 
which Ariſtetle, to diſtinguiſi from the four Elements, and the 
changeable Bodies here below, which he ſuppoſed made up of them, 
called Quinta Eſſentia. That this was Tully's Opinion is plain from 
theſe Words, Ergo, Animus gui, ut ego dico, divinus eſt, ut Euripides 
audet dicere Deus, & quidem fi Deus, aut anima aut ignis eſt, idem eſt 
animus hominis. Nam ut illa natura cœleſtis & terra vacat & humore ; 
fic utriuſque harum rerum humanus animus eſt expers. Sin autem eff guin- 
ta guædam natura ab Ariſtotele inducta; primum hæt & deorum eſt & 
animorum. Hanc nos ſententiam ſecuti; his iſſis verbis in Conſolatione 
hee expreſſimus, ch. 26. And then he goes on, c. 27, to repeat thoſe 
his own Words, which your Lordſhip has quoted out of him, wherein 
he had affirmed, in his Treatiſe de Conſolatione, the Soul not to have 
its Original from the Earth, or to be mixed or made of any Thing 
earthly ; but had ſaid, Singularis eff igitur guædam natura & <is ani- 


ni ſejuncta ab his uſctatis notiſſue naturis: Whereby, be tells us, he 


meant nothing but Ariſfotle's Quinta Efſentias which being unmized, 
being that of which the Gods and Souls conſiſted, he calls; it didi“ 
c#lejte, and concludes it eternal, it being, as he ſpeaks, Scjundta ab om- 
ni mortali concretione. From which it is clear, That iq all his Enquiry 
about the Subſtance of the Soul, his Thoughts went not beyend the 
four Elements, or Ari/iotle's Quinta Efſentia, to look for it. In all 
which there is nothing of Immateriality, but quite the cofitrary.. - 
He was willing to believe (as good and wiſe Men have always 
been) that the Soul was immortal; but for that, it is plain, he never 
thought of its Immateriality, but as the Eaſtern People do, who believe 
the Soul to be immortal, but have nevertheleſs. no Thought, no Con- 
ception of its Immateriality. It is remarkable what a very conſider- 
5 able and judicious Author ſays * in the Caſe. No Opi- 
ae, d nion, ſays he, has been fo univerſally received as that 


Royaume de * of the Immortality of the Soul ; but its Immateriality is 
15 1. 9 a Truth the Knowledge whereof has not ſpread fo far. 


And indeed it is extremely. difficult to let into the Mind 
of a Siamite, the Idea of a pure Spirit. This the M onaries, who ha ve 
been longeſt among them, are pofitive in. All the Pagans of the Eaſt, to 
truly believe, That there remains ſomething of a Man ofter his Deatb, 
avhich ſubfijts independently and Jeharately from his Body. Rut they r 
Extenſion and Figure to that which remains, and attribute tut all the 
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ſame Members, all the ſame Subſiances, bath folid and liquid, which 
our Bodies are compoſed of, They only ſuppoſe that the Souls are of a 
Matter ſubtile enough to eſcpe being ſeen or handled. Such were the 
Shades and the Manes of the Greeks and the Romans. And it is by theſe 
Figures of the Souls, anfwwerable to thoſe of the Bedies, that Virgil ſup- 
poſed Æneas knew Palinurus, Dido, and Anchiſes, in the other World. 
This Gentleman was not a Man that travelled into thoſe Parts for 
"His Pleaſure, and to have the Opportunity to tell ſtrange Stories, col- 
lected by Chance, when he returned: But one cholen on purpoſe 
(and he ſeems well choſen for the purpoſe) to enquire into the Singu- 
larities of Siam. And he has ſo well acquitted himſelf of the Com- 
miſſion, which his Epiltle Dedicatory tells he had, to inform himſelf 
exactly of what was moſt remarkable there, that had We but ſuch 
an Account of other Countries of the Eaſt, as he has given us of this 
Kingdom, which he was an Envoy to, we ſhould be much better ac- 
quainted than we are, with the Manners, Notions, and Religions of 
that part of the World, inhabited by civilized Nations, who want 
neither good Senſe nor Acuteneſs of Reaſon, though not caſt into the 
Mould of the Logick and Philoſophy of our Schools. | 


But to return to Cicero, it is plain, That in his Enquiries about the 


Soul, his Thoughts went not at all beyond Matter. This the Expreſ- 
fions that drop from him in ſeveral Places of this Book, evidently ſhew. 
For Example, 'That the Souls of excellent Men and Women aſcended 
into Heaven; of others, that they remained here on Earth, c. 1 2. That 
the Soul is hot and warms the Body: That/at its leaving the Body it 
penetrates and divides, and breaks thro? our thick, cloudy, moiſt Air: 
That it ſtops in the Region of Fire, and aſcends no farther, the Equa- 
lity of Warmth and Weight making that its proper Place, where it is 
' Nouriſhed and ſuſtained with the ſame Things, where with the Stars are 
. nouriſhed and ſuſtained, and that by the Convenience of its Neighbour- 
hood it ſhall there have a clearer View and fuller Knowledge of the 
Heavenly Bodies, c. 19. That the Soul alſo from its Height ſhall have a 
Pleaſant and fairer Proſpect of the Globe of the Earth, the Diſpoſition 


of whoſe Parts will then lie before it in one View, c. 20. That it is 


hard to determine what Conformation, Size, and Place, the Soul has 
in the Body: That it is too ſubtile to be ſeen: That it is in the Human 
Body as in a Houſe or a Veſſel, or a Receptacle, c. 22. All which are 
Expreſſions that ſufficiently evidence, that he who uſed them had not 
in his Mind ſeparated Materiality from the Idea of the Soul. 
It may perhaps be replied, That a great part of this which we find 
in chap. 19. is ſaid upon the Principles of thoſe who would have the 
Soul to be Anima inflammata, inflamed Air. | grant it. But it is alſo 
to be obſerved, That in this 19th, and the two following Chapters, 
he does not only not deny, but even admits, That ſo material a Thing, 
az inflamed Air may think. | 
The Truth of the Cafe in ſhort is this; Cicero was willing to believe 
the Soul immortal, but when he ſought in the Nature of the Soul it- 
ſelf ſomething to eſtabliſh this his BeLef into a Certainty- of it, he 


tcand 
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found himſelf at a Loſs: He confeſſed he knew not what the Soul 
was; but the not knowing what it was, he argues, c. 2. was no Rea» 
ſon to conclude it was not. And thereiipon he proceeds to the. Re- 
petition of what he had ſaid in his 6th Book de Repub. concerning the 
ul. The Argument, which, borrowed from Plato, he there makes 
uſe of, if it have any Force in it, not only proves the Soul to be im- 
mortal, but more than, I think, your Lordſhip will allow to be true: 
For it proves it to be eternal, and without beginning, as well as with- 
out end, Negue nata certe eſt, & æterna oft, ſays he. | 
Indeed from the Faculties of the Soul he concludes right; That it 
is of divine Original: But as to the Subſtance of the Soul, he at the 
End of this Diſcourſe concerning its Faculties, c. 25. as well as at the 


beginning of it, c. 22. is not aſhamed to own his Ignorance of what it 


is; Anima-fit ani mus, igniſve, neſcio ; nec ine pudet ut iffos, fateri ne- 
ſeire quod neſciam. Illud, fi ulla alia de re obſcura affirmare poſſum, 


ſeve anima, five ignis fit animus, cum jurarem efſt divinum, c. 25. 80 


that all the Certainty he could attain to about the Soul; was, That 


he was confident there was 2 Divine in it; 7. e. there were 


Faculties in the Soul that could not reſult from the Nature of Matter, 
but muſt have their Original froma Divine Power ; but yer thoſe Quali- 
ties; as Divine asthey were; heacknowledged might be placed in Breath 
or Fire, which; I think, your Lordſhip will not deny to be material 
Subſtanices. Sd that all thoſe Divine Qualities; which he ſo much and 
ſo juſtly extols in the Soul, let him not; as appears, fo much as to any 
the leaſt Thought of Immateriality. This is Demonſtration, That he 
built them not upon ati Excluſion of Materiality out of the Soul; for 
he avowedly profeſſes he does not know; but Breath or Fire might be 
this Thinking Thing in us: And in all his Conſiderations about the 


Subſtance of the Soul itſelf, he fidck in Air, or Fire; of Ariflotle's 


Quinta Eſentia; fot beyond thoſe tis evident he went not. 
But with all his Proofs out of Plato, to whoſe Authority'he refers ſo 


much; with all the Arguments his vaſt Reading and great Parts could 


furniſh him with for the Immortality of the Soul, he was ſo little fatisfied, 


ſo far from being certain, ſo far from any Thought that he had, or eould 


prove it, that he over and over again profefſes his Ignorance and Doubt 


of it: In the beginning he enumerates the ſeveral Opinions of the Philo- 


ſophers, which he had well ttadied,; about it: And then; full of Uncer- 
tainty, ſays, Hatum ſententiarum que vera fit; Deus aliquis viderit, 
que veriſim llima magna quæſtio, c. 11. And towards the latter end, 
having gone all over again, and one after another examined them, he 
profeſtes himſelf ſtill at a loſs, not knowing on which to pitch, nor 
what to determine. Mentis acics, ſays he, ſeipſam intuens nomunguam 
hebeſcit ob eamque cauſam contemplandi diligentiam omittimus. Itaque 
dubitans, circumſpectans, hæſitant, multa adverſa revertens tanquam in 
rate in mari _— noſtra vehitur oratio, c. 30. And to conelude this 
Argument. when the Perſon he introduces as diſcourfing with him, tells 
him he is reſolved to keep firm to the Belief of Immortality; Tully an- 
twers, e. 82. Laudo id quidem, & fi nibil animis oportet confidert: no- 
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vemur enim ſæpe aliquo acute concluſo, labamus, mutamuſque enter | 


tiam clarioribus etiam in rebus ; in his eft enim aliqua obſcuritas. 

o unmoveable is that Truth delivered by the Spirit of Truth, That 
tho' the Light of Nature gave ſome obſcure Glimmering, ſome un- 
certain Hopes of a future State; yet human Reaſon could attain to no- 
Clearneſs, no Certainty about it, but that it was JESUS CHRIST 

alone, who had brought Life and Immortality to 

* 2 Tim. 1.10. /ight thro the Goſpel . Tho' we are now told, 

| That to own the Inability of natural Reaſon to 
bring Immortality to Light, or which paſſes for the ſame, to own 
Principles upon which the Immateriality of the Soul, (and as 'tis urged 
conſequently its Immortality) cannot be demonſtratively proved, does 
len the Belief of this Article of Revelation, which JESUS CHRIST 
alone has brought to light, and which confequently the Scripture aſ- 
ſures us is eſtabliſhed and made certain only by Revelation. This 
would not perhaps have ſeemed ſtrange, from thoſe who are juſtly 
complained of for lighting the Revelation of the Goſpel, and there- 
fore would not be much regarded, if they ſhould contradict fo plain a 
Text of Scripture, in favour of their all 'ſufficient-Reaſon : But what 
Uſe the Promoters of Sceptici/m and Infidelity, in an Age ſo much ſuſ- 
pected by your Lordſhip, may make of wliat eomes from one of your 
great Authority and Learning, may deſerve your Conſideration. 

And thus, my Lord, I hope, I have ſatisfied you concerning Ciceros 
Opinion about the Soul, in his firſt Book of Tuſculan Queſtions ; which, 
tho? I eafily believe, as your Lordſhip ſays, you are no Stranger to, yet 
I humbly conceive you have not ſhewn (and upon a careful Peruſal of 
that Treatiſe again, I think I may boldly fay you cannot ſhew) one 
Word in it, that expreſſes any thing like a Notion in Tu/ty of the 

Soul's Immortality, or its being an immaterial Subſtance. 
From what you bring out of Virgil, your Lordſhip 

+ r Anſ. p. concludes, + That he no more than Cicero does me any 
62, 63. Kindneſs in this Matter, being both A ſerters of the Souls 

| Immortality, My Lord, were not the Queſtion of the 
Soul's Immateriality, according to Cuſtom, changed here into that of its 
Immortality, which am no leſs an Aſſerter of than either of them, Cicero 
and Virgil do me all the Kindneſs ] defired of them in this Matter; and 
that was to ſhew, that they attributed the Word Spi- 
* ZEneid. 4. ritus to the Soul of Man, without any Thought of 
385. its Immateriality ; and this the Verſes you yourſelf 
| bring out of Virgil“, e 


Et cum frigida mors anima ſeduxerit artus, 
Omnibus, umbra locis adero, dabis improbe pœnis; 


confirm, as well as thoſe I quoted out of his 6th Book; and for this 
Monſieur de Ia Loubere ſhall be my Witneſs in the Words above ſet down 
out of him; where he ſhews, that there be thoſe among the Heathens of 
our U ys, as well a Virgil and others amongſt the antient Greeks, and 
Romans, who thought the Souls or Ghoſts of Men departed, did not = 
wit 
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with the Body, without Thinking them to be perfectly immaterial; he 
Latter being much more incomprehenſible to them than the Former. 
And what Virgil's Notion of the Soul is, and that Corpus, when put 
in Con:ra-diſtin&ion to the Soul, ſignifies nothing but the groſs Te- 
nement of Fleſh and Bones, is evident from the Verſe of his /Eneid. 
6. where he calls the Souls which yet were viſible, | 


o Tenues fine corpore vitæ. 


Your Lordſhip's F Anſwer concerning what is ſaid 
Fecleſ. 13. turns wholly upon Solomon's taking the Soul Þ 1 Anf. 
to be immortal, which was not what I queſtioned: All p. 64, 65. 
that I quoted that Place for, was to ſhew, that Spirit in 
Engliſh might properly be applied to the Soul, without any Notion 
of its Immateriality, as TY was by Solomon, which, whether he 


thought the Souls of Men to be immaterial, does little appear in that 


Paſſage, where he ſpeaks of the Souls of Men and Beaſts together as 
he does. But farther, what I contended for, is evident from that 
Place, in that the Word Spirit is there applied, by our Tranſlators, 
to the Souls of Beaſts, which your Lordſhip, i think, does not rank 
amongſt the immaterial, and conſequently immortal Spirits, the! they 
have Senſe and ſpontaneous Motion. | 
But you ſay, + 1f the Soul be not of itſelf a free thinking 

SubRance, you do not ſee what Foundation there is in Nature 1. Anſ. 
for a Day of Fudgment. Anſ. Tho' the Heathen World p. 65. 
did not of old, nor do to this Day, ſee a Foundation in 
Nature for a Day of Fudzment ; yet in Revelation, if that will ſatisfy 
your Lordſhip, every one may /ee a Foundation for a Day Judgment, 


| becauſe God has poſitively declared it; tho God has not by that Re- 


velation taught us, what the Subſtance of the Soul is ; nor has any 


where ſaid, That the Soul of itſelf is a free Agent. Whatſoever any cre 


ated Subſtance is, it is not of 72/e/f, but is by the good Pleaſure of its Cre - 
ator: Whatever Degrees of Perfection it has, it has from the bountiful 
Hand of its Maker. For it is true in a natural, as | 

well as a ſpiritual Senſe, what Sc. Paul ſays, | Not || 2 Cor. 3. 5. 
that we are ſufficient of ourſelves to rhink any thing 8 


as of ourſelves, but our Sufficiency is of God. 


But your Lordſhip, as I gueſs, by your following Words, would argue, 


That a material Subſtance cannot be a free Agent; whereby I ſuppoſe 


you only mean, that you cannot ſee or conceive how a ſolid Subſtance 


| ſhould begin, ſtop, or change its own Motion. To which give me leave 


to anſwer, That when you can make it conceivable, how any created, 
finite, dependent Subſtance can move itſelf, or alter or ſtop its own Mo- 
tion, which it muſt, to be a free Agent; I ſuppoſe you will find it no har- 
der for God to beſtow this Power on a ſolid than an unſo- 
* Tuſculan lid created Subſlance. Tally, in the Place above: quoted, 
Queſt. could not conceive this Power to be in any thing, but 
L. I. C. 23. what was from Eternity; Cum pateat igitur æternum id 
e quod ſeipſum moveat quis eft qui hanc naturam animis 
M 
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or no; it being impoſſible for us, by the Contemplation of our 
own Ideas, without Revelation, to diſcoyer, whether Omnipo- 

ne needy tency 

et tributam neget ? But tho' you cannot /ee how any created Subſtance, 
ſolid or not ſolid, can be a free Agent, (Pardon me, my Lord, if I put 
in both, till your Lordſhip pleaſe to explain it of either, and ſhew the 
manner how either of them can of elf move itſelf or any thing elſe) 
yet I do not think, you will ſo far deny Men to be free Agents, from 
the Difficulty there is to ſee how they are free Agents, as to doubt 
whether there be Foundation enough for a Day of Judgment. 57 
It is not for me to judge how far your Lordſhip's Speculations reach: 

8 But finding in myſelf nothing to be truer than what 

＋ Eccl. 11. 5. the wile Solomon tells me, + 4s thou knoweſt not what 
It the way of the Spirit, nor how the Bones do grow in 
the Womb of her that is with Child; even ſo thou knoweſt not the Works of 
God wwho:maketh all Things. 1 gratefully receive and rejoice in the Light 


of Revelation, which ſets me at reſt in many things; the manner whereof. _ 


my poor Reaſon can by no means make out to me : Omnipotency, I 
know, can do any thing that contains in it no Contradiction; ſo that I 
readily believe whatever God has declared, tho my Reaſon find Diff- 
culties in it, which it cannot maſter. As in the preſent Caſe, God ha- 
ving revealed that there ſhall be a Day of Judgment, I think that Fen- 
dation enough to conclude Men are free enough to be made anſwerable 
for their Actions, and to receive according to what they have done; tho 
how Man is a;/+ee Agent, ſurpaſs my Explication or Comprehenſion. 
EY In anſwer to the Place I brought out of St. Luke , 
T C. 24. your Lordſhip aſks, || Whether, from theſe Words of our 


v. 39. Saviour, it follows, that a Spirit is only an Appearance, 1 
|| 1 Anſ. anſever, No; nor do I know who drew ſuch an Inference 
p. 66. from them: But it follows, that in Apparitions there 


is ſomething that appears, and that that which ap- 

is not wholly immaterial ; and yet this was properly called 716-4, and 
was often looked upon, by thoſe who called it 7143+ in Greek, and 
now call it Spirit in Eng//, to be the Ghoſt or Soul of one departed, 
which I humbly conceive juſtifies my uſe of the Word Spirit, for a 
Thinking Voluntary Agent, whether material or immaterial. | 
„ Four Lordſhip ſays, That I grant, that it cannot 
* 1. Anſ. upon theſe Principles be demonſtrated, that the ſpiritual 
p. 67.  - Sabſlance in us is immaterial : From whence you con- 
; ; clude, That then my Grounds of Certainty from Ideas, are 
plainly given up. This being a way of arguing that you often make uſe 
of, I have often had Occaſion to confider it, and cannot after all ſee 
the Force of this Argument. I acknowledge that this or that Pro- 


polition cannot upon my Principles be demonſtrated ; Ergo, I grant 


this Propoſition to be falſe. That Certainty conſiſts in the Perception 
of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas. For that is my Ground 
of Certainty, and till that be given up, my Ground's of Cert ainty are 
Nat given up. | Me I UE; W 3 
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tency has not given to ſome Syſtems of Matter, fitly diſpoſed, a 
Power to perceive and think, or elſe joined and fixed to Matter 
ſo diſpoſed, a thinking immaterial Subſtance : It being, in re- 
ſpe& of our Notions, not much more remote from our Com- 
prehenſion to conceive, that GOD can, if he pleaſes, ſuperadd 
to Matter a Faculty of Thinking, than that he ſhould ſuperadd 
to it another Subſtance, with a Faculty of Thinking ; ſince we 
know not wherein Thinking conſiſts, nor to what ſort of Sub- 
ſtances the Almighty has been pleaſed to give that Power, which 
cannot be in any created Being, but merely by the good Pleaſure 
and Bounty of the Creator. For I ſee no Contradiction in it, 
that the firſt eternal thinking Being, ſhould, if he pleaſed, give 
to certain Syſtems of created ſenſeleſs Matter, put together as 
he thinks fit, ſome Degrees of Senſe, Perception, and Thought: 
Tho', as I think, I have proved, Lib. 4. Ch. 10. it is no leſs 
than a Contradiction to ſuppoſe Matter (which is evidently in 
its own Nature void of Senſe and Thought) ſhould be that 
Eternal firſt thinking Being. What certainty of Knowledge 
can any one have that ſome Perceptions, ſuch as, v. g. Plea» . 
ſure and Pain, ſhould not Be in ſome Bodies themſelves, afe 
ter a certain manner modified and meved, as well as that they 
ſhould be in an immaterial Subſtance, upon the Motion of the 
parts of Body? Body, as far as we can conceive, being able 
only to ſtrike and affect Body; and Motion, according to the 
utmoſt reach of our Ideas, being able to produce nothing but 
Motion; ſo that when we allow it to produce Pleaſure or 
Pain, or the Idea of a Colour, or Sound, we are fain to quit our 
Reaſon, go beyond our Ideas, and attribute it wholly to the 
d Pleaſure of our Maker. For ſince we muſt allow he 
annexed Effects to Motion, which we can no way con- 
ceive Motion able to produce, what Reaſon have we to con- 
clude, that he could not order them as well to be produced 
in a Subject we cannot conceive capable of them, as well as in 
a Subject we cannot conceive the Motion of Matter can any 
way operate upon ? I ſay not this, that I would any way leſſen the 
Belief of the Soul's Immateriality : I am not here ſpeaking of 
Probability, but Knowledge; and I think not only, that it 
becomes the Modeſty of Philoſophy, not to pronounce magiſte- 
rially, where we want that Evidence that can produce Know- 
ledge ; but alſo that it is of Uſe to us, to diſcern how far our 
Knowledge does reach; for the State we are at prefent in, 
not being that of Viſion, we muſt, in many Things, content 
ourſelves with Faith and Probability; and in the preſent 
Queſtion, about the Immateriality of the Soul, if our Facul- 
M 4 | ties 
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ties cannot arrive at demonſtrative Certainty, we need not 
think it ſtrange. All the great Ends of Morality and Religion, 
are well enough ſecured, without Philoſophical Proofs of the 
Soul's Immateriality ; ſince it is evident, that he who made 
us at firſt begin to ſubſiſt here ſenſible intelligent Beings, and 
for ſeveral Years continued us in ſuch a State, can and will 
reſtore us to the like State of Senſipility in another World, and 
make us capable there ta receive the Retrihution he has de- 
ſigned to Men, according to their Doings in this Liſe, And 
therefore it is not of ſuch mighty Neceſſity to determine one 
way or t'other, as ſome over zealous for, or againſt the Imma- 
teriality of the Soul, have been forward to make the World be- 
lieve. Who, either on the one fide, indulging too much their 
Thoughts immerſed altogether in Matter, can allow no Exiſt- 
tence to what is not material: Or who, on the other ſide, 
finding not Cogitation within the natural Powers of Matter, ex- 
amined over and over again, by the utmoſt Intention of Mind, - 
have the Confidence to conclude, that Omnipotency itſelf 
cannot give Perception. and Thought to a Subſtance which has 
the Modification of Solidity. He that conſiders- how hardly 
Senſation is, in our Thoughts, reconcileable to extended Mat- 
ter, or Exiſtence to. any Thing that hath no Extenſion at all, 
will conſeſs that he is very far from certainly knowing what his 
Soul is. It is a Point, which ſeems to me, to be put out of the 
reach of our Knowledge; And he who will give himſelf leave 
to conſider freely, and look into the dark and intricate part of 
each Hypotheſis, will ſcarce find his Reaſon able to determine 
him fixedly for, or againſt the Soul's Materiality. Since on 
which ſide ſoever he views it, either as an unextended Subſtance, 
or asa thinking cxtended Matter ; the Difficulty to conceive 
either, will, whilft either alone is in his Thoughts, till drive 
him to the contrary fide. An unfair way which ſome Men take 
with themſelves ; who, becauſe of the Unconceiveableneſs of 
ſomething they find in one, throw themſelves violently into the 
contrary Hypotheſis, though altogether, as unintelligible to an 
unbiaſſed Underſtanding. This ſerves not only to ſhew the 
Weakneſs and. Scantineſs of our Knowledge, but the inſignifi- 
cant Triumph of ſuch fort of Arguments, which drawn from 
our own Views, may. ſatisfy us that we can find no Certainty 
on one fide of the Queſtion ; but do not at all thereby help us 
to Truth, by running into the oppoſtte Opinion, which, on 
Examination, will be found clogged with equal Difficulties, 
For what Safety, what Adyantage to any one is it, for the 
2yoiding the ſeeming Abſurdities, and, to him, n 
Book . 455 3 uns 
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Rubs he meets with in one Opinion, to take refuge in the con- 
trary, which is built on ſomething altogether as inexplicable, and 
as far remote from his Comprehenſion ?. It is paſt Controverſy, 
that we have in us ſomething that thinks ; our very Doubts 
about what it is, confirm the Certainty of its Being, tho* we 
muſt content ourſelves in the Ignorance of what kind of Being 
it is: And it is as vain to go about to be ſceptical in this, as i 
is unreaſonable in moſt other Caſes to be poſitive againſt the Be- 
ing of any Thing, becauſe we cannot comprehend its Nature. 
For I would fain know what Subſtance exiſts that has not ſome- 
thing in it, which manifeſtly baffles our Underftandings. Other 
Spirits, who ſee and know the Nature and inward Conſtitution 
of Things, how much muſt they exceed us in Knowledge ? 
To which if weadd larger Comprehenſion, which enables them 
at one Glance to ſee the Connection and Agreement of very 
many Ideas, and readily ſupplies to them the intermediate 
Proofs, which we by ſingle and flow Steps, and long poring in 
the Dark, hardly at laſt find out, and are often ready to for- 
get one before we have hunted out another; we may gueſs at 
ſome Part of the Happineſs of ſuperior Ranks of Spirits, who 
bow a quicker and more penetrating Sight, as well as a larger 
ield of Knowledge. But to return to the Argument in hand; 
our Knowledge, I ſay, is not only limited to the Paucity and 
Imperfections of the Ideas we have, and which we employ it 
about, but even comes ſhort of that too: But how far it reaches 
let us now enquire.” 3 b 
= - 7. The Affirmations or Negations we Hoav far our 
ce concerning the Ideas we have, may, as I Ancnvledge 
have. before intimated in general, be reduced 7aches. 
to theſe four ſorts, viz. Identity, Co-exiſtence, * 
Relation, and real Exiſtence. I ſhall examine how far our 
Knowledge extends in each of theſe. 1e 8 Sag 
FS. 8. Hit, As to Identity and Diverſay, in Firft, our 
this way of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Knowledge of 
aur Ideas, our intuitive Knowledge is as. far Identity and 
extended as our Ideas themſelves; and there Diverſity, &s 
can be no Idea in the Mind, which it does not Var a3ozrIdeas, 
preſently, by an intuitive Knowledge, perceive to be what it 
is, and to be different from any other. | | 
§. 9. Secondly, As to the ſecond fort, which is 
the Agreement, or Diſagreement of our Ideas in Secomadly, Of 
 Co-exiftence ; in this, our Knowledge is very Co-exi/ience a 
ſhort, tho? in this conſiſts the . and moſt * 5 
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material part of our mom Subſtances. For 


our Ideas of the Species of Sub 
nothing but certain Collections of ſimple Ideas united in one 
Subject, and ſo co-exifting together: v, g. Our Idea of Flame 
is a Body hot, luminous, and moving upward ; of Gold, a Body 
heavy to a certain Degree, yellow, malleable, and fuſible. Theſe, 
or ſome ſuch complex Ideas as theſe in Men's Minds, do theſe 
two Names of the different Subſtances, Hame and Gold ſtand for. 
When we would know any thing farther concerning theſe, or 
any other ſort of Subſtances, what do we enquire, but what other 
Qualities, or Powers, theſe Subſtances have, or have not? Which 
is nothing elſe but to know, what other ſimple Ideas do, or do 
not co-exiſt with thoſe that make up that complex Idea? 

Becauſe the §. 10. This, how weighty and conſiderable 
Connection be. © part ſoever of Human Science, is yet very nar- 
tween moſt ſim- row, and ſcarce any at all. The Reaſon where- 


ple Ideas is un- Of is, that the ſimple Ideas whereof our complex 


krown. Ideas of Subſtances are made up, are, for the 
moſt part, ſuch as carry with them, in their own Nature; no 
viſible neceſſary Connection, or Inconſiſtency with any other 
ſimple Ideas, whoſe Co-exiftence with them we would. inform 
ourſelves about. | | | 
; $. 11. The Ideas, that our complex ones of 
E fpecially of Subſtances are made up of, and about which 
Secondary Qua- our Knowledge, concerning Subſtances, is moſt 
Iities. employed, are thoſe of their ſecondary Qualities; 
which depending all (as has been ſhewn) upon the primary 
Qualities of their minute and inſenſible Parts; or if net upon 
them, upon ſomething yet more remote from our Comprehen- 
ſion, it is impoſſible we ſhould know, which have a neceſſary 
Union or Inconſiſtency one with another: For not knowing the 
Root they ſpring from, not knowing what Size, Figure, and Tex- 
ture of Parts they are, on which depend and from which reſult 
thoſe Qualities which make our complex Idea of Gold, it is 
impoſſible we ſhould know what other Qualities reſult from or 
are incompatible with. the ſame Conſtitution of the inſenſible 
Parts of Gold ; and ſo conſequently muſt always co-exift with 
that complex Idea we have of it, or elſe are'incon/tent with it. 
* S. 12. Beſides this Ignorance of the primary 
Becauſe al! Qualities of the inſenſible Parts of Bodies, on 
Connection be. which depend all their ſecondary Qualities, 
twveen ay /e- there is yet another and more incurable part of 
condary and Ignorance, which ſets us more remote from a 


primaryQuali- certain Knowledge of the Co-exiftence or Inco- 


© exiflence 


ces, being, as I have ſhewed, 
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exiſtence (if L may ſo ſay) of different Ideas in 


the ſame SubjeRt ; and that is, that there is no # 5, 849: 
difcoverable Connection between any ſecondary ; 
Quality, and thoſe primary Qualities that it depends on. 
S. 13. That the Size, Figure and Motion of one Body ſhould 
cauſe a Change in the Size, Figure and Motion of another Bo- 
dy, is not beyond our Conception: the Separation of the Parts 
of one Body, upon the Intruſion of another; and the Change 
from Reſt to Motion, upon impulſe ; theſe, and the like, 
ſeem to us to have ſome Connectian one with another. And if 
we knew theſe primary Qualities of Bodies, we might have 
reaſon to hope we might be able to know a great deal more of 
theſe Operations of them one upon another ; But our Minds not 
being able to diſcover any Connection betwixt theſe primary Qua- 
lities of Bodies, and the Senſations that are produced in us by 
them, we can never be able to eſtabliſh certain and undoubted 
Rules of the Conſequence or Co-exiſtence of any ſecondary 
Qualities, tho? we could diſcover the Size, Figure or Motion 
of thoſe inviſible Parts, which immediately produce them. We 
are ſo far from knowing what Figure, Size or Motion of Parts 
produce a yellow Colour, a ſweet "Taſte, or a ſharp Sound, 
that we can by no means conceive how any Size, Figure or 
Motion of any Particles, can poſſibly produce in us the Idea of 
any Colour, Taſte, or Sound whatſoever ; there is no conceivable 
Connection betwixt the one and the other, 

§. 14. In vain therefore ſhall we endeavour to diſcover by our 
Ideas, (the only true way of certain and univerſal Knowledge) 
what other Ideas are to be found conſtantly joined with that of 
our complex Idea of any Subſtance ; ſince we neither knew the 
real Conſtitution of the minute Parts on which their Qualities 
do depend ; nor, did we know them, could we diſcover any ne- 
22 Connection between them, and any of the ſecondary Qua- 
ities: which is neceſſary to be done, before we can certainly 
know their neceſſary Co- exiſtence. So that let our complex Idea 
of any Species of Subſtances be what it will, we can hardly, 
from the ſimple Ideas contained in it, certainly determine the 
neceſſary Co- exiſtence of any other Quality whaſoever. Our 
Knowledge in all theſe Enquiries, reaches very little farther than 
our Experience. Indeed ſome few of the primary Qualities have 
a neceſſary Dependence, and viſible Connection one with ano- 
ther, as Figure neceſſarily ſuppoſes Extenſion receiving or com- 
municating Motion by Impulſe, ſuppoſes Solidity. But though 
5 and perhaps ſome others of our Ideas have, yet there are 
o et of them, that have a vi/ible Connection one with another, 


that 
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that we can by Intuition or Demonſtration, diſcover the Co- 
exiſtence of very few of the Qualities are to be found united in 
Subſtances ; and we are left only to the Aſſiſtance of our Senſes, 
to make known to us, what Qualities they contain. For of all the 
Qualities that are co-ex;/tent in any Subject, without this De- 
pendence and evident Connection of their Ideas one with ano- 
ther, we cannot know certainly any two to co-exiſ, any farther, 
than Experience, by our Senſes, informs us. Thus tho? we ſee 
the yellow Colour, and upon trial find the Weight, Malleable- 
nefs, Fuſibility, and Fixedneſs, that are united in a Piece of Gold; 
yet becauſe no one of theſe Ideas has any evident Dependance, or 
neceſſary Connection with the other, we cannot certainly know 
that where any four of theſe are, the fifth will be there alſo, 
how highly probably ſoever it may be: Becauſe the higheſt Pro- 
bability amounts not te Certainty; without which there can be 
no true Knowledge. For this Co-exiftence can be no farther 
known, than it is perceived; and it cannot be perceived but 
either in particular Subjects, by the Obſervation of our Senſes, 
or in general, by the neceſſary Connection of the Ideas themſelves. 
| Y Y. 15. As to Incompatibility or Repugnancy to Co- 

Of Repug- exiſtence, we may know, that any Subject can 
have of each fort of primary Qualities, but one 
particular at once, v. g. each particular Extenſion, 
Figure, Number of Parts, Motion, excludes all other of each kind. 

The like alſo is certain of all ſenſible Ideas peculiar to each 
Senſe; for whatever of each kind is preſent in any Subject, ex- 
cludes all other of that ſort; v. g. no one Subject can have two 
Smells, or two Colours at the ſame time. To this, perhaps, will 
he ſaid, has not an Opal, or the Infuſion of Lignum Nephriti- 
rum, two Colours at the ſame time? To which I anſwer, that 
theſe Bodies, to Eyes differently placed, may at the ſame time 
afford: different Colours: But I take Liberty alſo to ſay, that to 
Eyes differently placed, it is different Parts ofthe Object that reflect 
the Particles of Light : And therefore it is not the ſame part of the 
Object, and ſo not the very fame Subject, which at the ſame 
time appears both yellow and azure. For it is as impoſſible that 
the very fame Particle of any Body, ſhould at the ſame time 
differently modify or reflect the Rays of Light, as that it ſhould 
dave two different Figures and Textures at the ſame time. 

„S8. 16: But as to the Powers of Subſtance to 

Of the Ce. change the ſenſible Qualities of other Bodies, 
("ON ence of © which make a great part of our Enquiries about 

ms © them, and is no inconſiderable Branch of our 

r Knowledge; I doubt, as to theſe, whether our 
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Kanvledge reaches much fatther than our Experience; or whether 
we can com to the Diſcovery of moſt of theſe Powers, and be 
certain that they are in any Subject by the Connection with 
any of thofe Ideas, which to us make its Eſſence. Becauſe the 
active and paſſive Powers of Bodies, and their ways of operat- 
ing, conſiſting in a Texture and Motion of Parts, which we can- 
not by any means come to diſcover : it is but in very few Caſes, 
we can be able to perceive their Dependence on, or Repugnance 
to any of thoſe Ideas, which make our complex one of that ſort 
of Things. I have here inſtanced in the Corpuſcularian Hypo- 
theſis, as that which is thought to go fartheſt in an intelligible 
Explication of the Qualities of Bodies; and I fear the Weak- 
nels of Human Underſtanding is ſcarce able to ſubſtitute another, 
which will afford us a fuller and clearer Diſcovery of the neceſſary 
Connection, and Co-exiflence of the Powers, which are to be ob- 
ſerved united in ſeveral ſorts of them. This at leaſt is certain, 
that which ever Hypotheſis be cleareſt and trueſt, (for of that 
it is not my Buſineſs to determine) our Knowledge concerning 
corporeal Subſtances, will be very little advanced by any of 
them, till we are made to ſee, what Qualities and Powers of Bodies 
have a neceſſary Connection or Repugnancy one with another; 
which in the preſent State of Philoſophy, I think, we know but to 
a very ſmalfdegree : And, I doubt, whether with thoſe Facul- 
ties we have, we ſhall ever be able to carry our general Know- 
ledge (I fay not particular Experience) in this Part much farther. 
xperience is that, which in this part we muſt depend on. 
And it were to be wiſhed, that it were more improved. We 
find the Advantages ſome Mens generous Pains have this way 
brought to the Stock of natural Knowledge. And if others, 
eſpecially the Philoſophers by Fire, who pretend to it, had been 
ſo wary in their Obſervations, and ſincere in their Reports, a3 
thoſe who call themſelves Philoſophers ought to have been; our 
Acquaintance with the Bodies here about us, and our Inſight 
into their Powers and Operations, had yet been much greater, 
$ 17. If we are ata loſs in Reſpect of the 5 
Powers and Operations of Bodies, I think it is Of Spirins 
eaſy to conclude, wwe are much more in the Dart Vet vas. 
in Reference to Spirits; whereof we naturally have no Ideas, 
but what we draw from that of our on, by refleQting on the 
Operations of our own Souls within us, as far as they can 
come within our Obfervation. Bur how inconſiderable a Rank 
the Spirits that inhabit our Bodics, hold amongſt thoſe various, 
and poſlibly innumerable, Kinds of nobler Beings ; and how 
far {ſhort they come of th: Endowments and Perfections gt 
333 Cherubims 
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Cherubims and Seraphims, and infinite ſorts of Spirits above us; 
is what, by a tranſient Hint, in another Place, I have offered 
to my Reader's Conſideration. WES | . 
f C 18. As to the third ſort of our Knowledge, 
Wird, Of wig, the Agreement or Diſagreement of any of our 
other Relations Ideas in any other Relation: This, as it is the 
it i; % 19. largeſt Field of our Knowledge, ſo it is hard to 
Jy Sow For. determine how far it may extend: Becauſe the 
Advances that are made in this Part of Knowledge, depending 
on our Sagacity, in finding intermediate Ideas, that may ſhew 
the Relations and Habitudes of Ideas, whoſe Co-exiſtence is not 
conſidered, it is a hard Matter to tell, when we are at an end of 


ſuch Diſcoveries ;- and when Reaſon has all the Helps it is capa- 


pable of, for the finding of Proofs, or examining the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of remote Ideas. They that are ignorant of 
Algebra, cannot imagine the Wonders in this Kind are to be 


done by it; and what further Improvements and Helps; ad- 


vantageous to other Parts of Knowledge, the ſagacious Mind 
of Man may yet find out, it is not eaſy to determine. This at 
leaſt I believe, that the Ideas of Quantity are not thofe alone 
that are capable of Demonſtration and Knowledge; and that 
other, and perhaps more ufeful parts of Contemplation, would 
afford us Certainty, if Vices, Paſſions, . and domineering Inte- 
teſt did not oppoſe, or menace ſuch Endeavours. 
| The Idea of a ſupreme Being, infinite in Power, 
Morality ca- Goodneſs and Wiſdom, whoſe Workmanſhip we 
fable of De- are, and on whom we depend; and the Idea of 
po ro ourſelves, as underſtanding rational Beings, be- 
ing ſuch as are clear in us, would, I fuppoſe, if duly conſidered 


| and purſued, afford ſuch Foundations of our Duty and Rules of 
Action, as might Place Morality amongſt the Sciences capable 


of Demonſtration: wherein I doubt not, but from ſelf-evident 
Propoſitions, by neceſſary Conſequences, as inconteſtible as thoſe 
in Mathematicks, the Meaſures of Right and Wrong might be 
made out, to any one that will apply himſelf with the ſame 
Indifferency and Attention to. the one, as he does to the other 
of theſe Sciences, The Relation of other Modes may certainly be 
perceived, as well as thoſe of Number and Extenſion : And ! 
cannot ſee why they ſhould not alſo be capable of Demonſtration, 
if due Methods were thought on to examine, or purſue theit 
Agreement or Diſagreement. Jhere there is no Property, 


there is no Injuſtice, is a Propoſition as certain as any Demon- 


ftration in Euchd : For the Idea of Property, being a Right to 
any thing; and the Idea to which the Name Iyu/tice is given, 


being 
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being the Invaſion or Violation of that Right ; it is evident, that 
theſe Ideas being thus eſtabliſhed, and theſe Names annexed 
to them, I can as certainly know this Propoſition to be true, 
as that a Triangle has three Angles equal to two Right ones. 
Again, No Government allows abſolute Liberty: The Idea of 
Government being the Eſtabliſhment of Society upon certain 
Rules or Laws, which require Conformity to them; and the 
Idea of abſolute Liberty being for any one to do whatever he 
pleaſes; I am as capable of being certain of the Truth of this 
Frege a wy in res vr | 
19. t which in this rei . 
we . the Advantage to the Idea: 2 8 — e way | 
of Quantity, and made them thought . Ideas thought uncapable of 


> Demonſtration. Their com- 
more capable of Certainty and De- ö 


5 monſtration, is, ng. 
arne On 


and repreſented by ſenſible Marks, which have a greater and 
nearer Correſpondence with them than any Words or Sounds 
whatſoever. Diagrams drawn on Paper are Copies of the [eas 
in the Mind, and not liable to the Uncertainty that Words carry 
in their Signification. An Angle, Circle, or Square, drawn in 
Lines, lies open to the View, and cannot be miſtaken : It re- 
mains unchangeable, and may at Leiſure be conſidered and exa- 
mined, and the Demonſtration be reviſed, and all the Parts of it 
may be gone over more than once, without any Danger of the 
leaſt Change in the Ideas. This cannot be thus done in moral Ideas, 
we have no ſenſible Marks that reſemble them, whereby we can 
ſet them down; we have nothing but Words to expreſs them by; 
which tho' when written, they remain the ſame, yet the Idea: 
they ſtand for, may change in the ſame Man; and it is very ſel- 
dom that they are not difterent in different Perſons. 

Secondly, Another thing that makes the greater Difficulty in 
Ethicks, is, That moral Ideas are commonly more complex 
than thoſe of the Figures ordinarily conſidered in Mathematicks. 
From whence theſe two Inconveniencies follow. Firft That their 
Names are of more uncertain Signification, the preciſe Collection 
of ſimple Ideas they ſtand for not being fo eaſily agreed on, and 
fo the Sign that is uſed for them in Communication always, and in 
thinking often, does not ſteadily carry with it the ſame Idea. 
Upon which the ſame Diſorder, Confuſion and Error follows, as 
would if a Man, going to demonſtrate ſomething of an Heptagon, 
ſhould in the Diagram he took to do it, leave out one of the 
Angles, or by over-ſight make the Figure with one Angle more 
than the Name ordinarily imported, or he intended it ſhould, 
when 
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when at firſt he thought of his Demonſtration. This often happens, 


and is hardly avoidable in very complex moral Ideas, where the 


ſame Name being . retained, one Angle, i. e. one ſimple Idea, 


is left out or put in, in the complex one, (Kill called . ſame 


Name) moreat one Time than another. Secondly, From the 
Complexedneſs of theſe moral Ideas there follows another Incon- 
venience, (vi. ) that the Mind cannot eaſily retain thoſe preciſe 
Combinations, ſo exactly and perfectly, as is neceſſary in the 
Examination of the Habitudes and Correſpondencies, Agree- 
ments or Diſagreements of ſeveral of them one with another; 


eſpecially where it is to be judged of by long Deductions, and 


the Intervention of ſeveral other complex Ideas, to ſhew the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of two remote ones. 

The great Help againſt this, which Mathematicians find in Di- 
agrams and Figures, which remain unalterable in their Draughts, 
is very apparent, and the Memory would often have great Diffi- 
culty otherwiſe to retain them ſo exactly, whilſt the Mind went 
over the Parts of them, Step by Step, to examine their ſeveral 
Correſpondencies: and tho? in caſting up a long Sum, either 
in Addition, Multiplication, or Diviſion, every part be only 
a Progreſſion of the Mind, taking a view of its own Ideas, 
and conſidering their Agreement or Diſagreement ; and the 
Reſolution of the Queſtion be nothing but the Reſult of the 
whole, made up of ſuch Particulars, whereof the Mind has 
a clear Perception; yet without ſetting down the ſeveral 
Parts by Marks, whoſe preciſe Significations are known, and 
by Marks, that laſt and remain in view when the Memory 
had let them go; it would be almoſt impoſſible to carry fo 
many different Ideas in Mind, without confounding, or let- 
ting ſlip ſome Parts of the Reckoning, and thereby making all 
our Reaſonings about it uſeleſs. In which Caſe, the Cyphers 
or Marks help not the Mind at all to perceive the Agreement 
of any two, or more Numbers, their Equalities or Proportions: 
That the Mind has only by Intuition of its own Ideas of the 
Numbers themſelves. But the numerical Characters are helps 
to the Memory, to record and retain the ſeve:al Ideas about 
which the Demonſtration is made, whereby a Man may know 
how far his intuitive Knowledge, in ſurveying ſeveral of th: 
Particulars, has proceeded ; that ſo he may. without Confuſion, 
go on to what is yet unknown, and, at laſt, have in one View 
before him the Reſult of all his Perceptions and Reatonings. 

$. 20, One part of theſe Diſadvantages in mo- 

Remedies of ral Ideas, which has made them be thought net 
Pe Diffcul- capable of Demonſtration, may in a good mes- 
mo ſure be remedied by Definitions, ſetting down that 

Collection 
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Collection of ſimple Ideas, which every Term ſhall ſtand for- 
and then uſing the Terms ſteadily and conſtantly for that pre” 
ciſe Collection. And what Methods Algebra, or ſomething of 
that kind may hereafter ſuggeſt, to remove the other Diffi- 
culties, is not ealy to foretell. Confident Iam, that if Men would 
in the ſame Method, and with the ſame Indifferency, ſearch 
after moral, as they do mathematical Truths, they would find 
them to have a ſtronger Connection one with another, and a more 
neceſſary Conſequence from our clear and diſtinct eas, and 
to come nearer perfect Demonſtration, than is commonly ima- 


ined. But much of this is not to be expected, whilſt the de- 
2 of Eſteem, Riches, or Power, makes Men eſpouſe the well- 
endowed Opinions in Faſhion, and then ſeek Arguments, either 
to make good their Beauty, or varniſh over and cover theit 
Deformity. Nothing being ſo beautiful to the Eye, as Truth 
is to the Mind; Nothing fo deformed and irreconcileable to the 
Underſtanding, as'a Lye. For tho* many a Man can with Sa- 
tisfaction enough own a no very handſome Wife in his Boſom ; 
yet who is bold enough openly to avow, that he has eſpouſed 
a Falſhood, and received into his Breaſt ſo ugly a thing as a 
Lye? Whilſt the Parties of Men, cram their Tenets down all 
Men's Throats, whom they can get into their power, without 
permitting them to examine their Truth or Falſhood, and 
will not let Truth have Fair-play in the World, nor Men the 
Liberty to ſearch after it; What Improvements can be ex- 
pected of this kind? What greater Light can be hoped for in 
the moral Sciences? The ſubject part of Mankind, in moſt 
Places, might, inſtead thereof, with Agyptian Bondage, ex- 
pect Ægyptian Darkneſs, were not the Candle of the Lord ſet 
up by himſelf in Men's Minds, which it is impoſſible for the 
Breath or Power of Man wholly to extinguiſh. 

S. 21. As to the fourth ſort of our Knowledge, Fourthly, Of 
viz, of the real actual Exiſtence of Things, we vel Exiſtence 
have an intuitive Knowledge of our own Exi/ft- due Pave an in- 
ence; a demonſtrative Knowledge of the Exifi- e Know- 
ence of a God; of the Exiſtence of any thing ledge rf cur own; 
elſe, we have no other but a ſenſitive Know: © 3 
ledge, which extends not beyond the Objects e 
preſent to our Senſes. es en, 

§. 22. Our Knowledge being ſo narrow, as 15 
I have ſhewed, it will, perhaps, give us ſome 
Light into the preſent State of our Minds, if Our Jeno- 
we look a little into the dark fide, and take a race great. 
view of our Ignorance ; which being infinitely 


Vor. II. N lager 
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larger than our Knowledge, may ſerve much to the quieting of 
Diſputes, and Improvement of uſeful Knowledge; if diſcover- 
ing bow far we have clear and diſtin Ideas, we confine our 
Thoughts within the Contemplation of thoſe Things, that are 
within the reach of our Underſtandings, and launch. not out 
into that Abyſs of Darkneſs (where we have not Eyes to ſee, 
nor Faculties to perceive any thing) out of a Preſumption, 
that nothing is beyond our Comprehenſion. But to be ſatisfied 
of the Folly of ſuch a Conceit, we need not go far. He that 
knows any thing, knows this in the firſt place, that he need | 
not ſeek long for Inftances of his Ignorance. The meaneſt | 
and moſt obvious Things that come in our way, have dark 
ſides, that the quickeſt Sight cannot penetrate into. The 
cleareſt-and moſt enlarged Underſtandings of thinking Men, 
find themſelves puzzled, and at a loſs, in every particle of Mat- 
ter. We ſhall the leſs wonder to find it ſo, when we conſider 
the Cauſes of our Ignorance, which from what has been ſaid, I 
ſuppoſe, will be found to be chiefly theſe three : 
Hirt, Wants of Ideas. 
Secondiy, Want of a diſcoverable Connection between the 
- Tdeas we have. | 
Thirdly, Want of tracing and examining our Ideas. 
: §. 23. Firft, There are ſome Things, and 
Fin, One thoſe not a few, that we are ignorant of for 
Cauſe of it's want of Ideas. | 


0 
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want gf Ideas, Firſt, All the ſimple Ideas we have, are con- 
either ſuch as 55 e ey we f 
47-7 eee fined (as I have ſhewn) to thoſe we receive from 


| corporeal Objects by Senſation, and from the 
9 Operations of our own Minds as the Objects of 
abe have not, Refieftion. But how much theſe few and nar- 
row Inlets are diſproportionate to the vaſt whole 
Extent of all Beings, will not be hard to perſuade thoſe who 
are not ſo fooliſh'as to think their Span the Meaſure of all 
Things. What other ſimple Ideas it is poſſible the Creatures in 
other Parts of the Univerſe may have, by the Aſſiſtance of Sen- 
ſes and Faculties more or perieer than we have, or different 
from ours, it is not for us to determine: But to ſay or think 
there are no ſuch, becauſe we conceive nothing of them, is no 
better an Argument, than if a blind Man ſhould be poſitive in 
it. that there was no ſuch thing as Sight and Colours, becauſe 
he had no manner of Idea of any ſuch thing, nor could by any 
means frame to himſelf any Notion about Seeing. The Igno- 
rance and Darkneſs that is in us, no more hinders nor confines 
the Knowledge that is in others, than the Blindneſs of a Mole 
FA 
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is an Argument againſt the Quick ſightedneſs of an Eagle. He 
that will conſider the infinite Power, Wiſdom, and neſs 
of the Creator of all Things, will find Reaſon to think it was 
not all laid out upon ſo inconſiderable, mean and impotent a 
Creature, as he will find Man to be; who, in all probability, is 
one of the loweſt of all intellectual Beings. What Faculties 
therefore other Species of Creatures have to penetrate into the 
Nature and inmoſt Conſtitutions of Things; what Ideas they 
may receive of them, far different from ours, we know not. 
This we know, and certainly find, that we want ſeveral other 
Views of them, beſides thoſe we have, to make Diſcoveries of, 
them more perfect. And we may be convinced that the Ideas, 
we can attain to by our Faculties, are very diſproportionate to 
Things themſelves, when a poſitive clear diſtinct one of Sub- 
ſtance itſelf, which is the Foundation of all the reſt, is concealed 
from us. But want of Ideas of this kind being a Part as well as 
Cauſe of our Ignorance, cannot be deſcribed. Only this, I think, I 
may confidently ſay of it, that the intellectual and ſenſible World, 
are in this perfectly alike ; That that part, which we ſee of either 
of them, holds no Proportion with what we ſee not; and whatſo- 
ever we can reach with our Eyes, or our Thoughts of either of 
* is but a Point, almoſt nothing in Compariſon of the reſt. 
24. Secondly, Another great Cauſe of 
Ignorance, is 9 of bad ai are capable e {as 
of: As the want of Ideas, which our Faculties 
are not able to give us, ſhuts us wholly from thoſe views of 
Things which it is reaſonable to think other Beings, perfecter 
than we, have, of which we know nothing; ſo the want of Ideas, 
I now ſpeak of, keeps us in Ignorance of Things we conceive 
capable of being known to us. Bulk, Figure, and Motion, 
we have Ideas of, But tho' we are not without Ideas of theſe 
primary Quolities of Bodies in general, yet not knowing what 
is the particular Bulk, Figure, and Motion, of the greateſt part 
of the Bodies of the Univerſe, we are ignorant of the ſeveral 
Powers, Efficacies and Ways of Operation, whereby the Ef- 
ſects, which we daily ſee, are produced. Theſe are hid from 
us in ſome Things, by being too remote; and in others, by be- 
ing too minute. When we conſider the vaſt Diſtance of the 
known and viſible parts of the World, and the Reaſons we have 
to think, that what lies within our Ken, is but a ſmall part of 
the immenſe Univerſe, we ſhall then diſcover an huge Abyſs 
of Ignorance. What are the particular Fabricks of the great 
Maſſes of Matter, which make up the whole ſtupendous Frame 
of Corporeal Beings; how far they are extended, what is their 
g N 2 Motion, 


Remoteneſs ; or, 
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Motion, and how continued, or communicated ; and what In- 
fluence they have- one upon another, are Contemplations, that 
at firſt Glimpſe our Thoughts loſe themſelves in. If we nar- 
row our Contemplation, and confine our Thoughts to this little 
Canton, I mean this Syſtem of our Sun, and the groſſer Maſ- 
ſes of Matter, that viſibly move about it, what ſeveral ſorts of 
Vegetables, Animals, and intellectual corporeal Beings, infi- 
nitely different from thoſe of our little ſpot of Earth, may there 
probably be in the other Planets, to the Knowledge of which, 
even of their outward Figures and Parts, we can no way attain, 
whilſt we are confined to this Earth, there being no natural 
Means, either by Senſation or Reflection, to convey their cer- 
tain Ideas into our Minds? They are out of the reach of thoſe 
Inlets of all our Knowledge; and what forts of Furniture and 
Inhabitants thoſe Manſions contain in them, we cannot ſo much 
as gueſs, much leſs have clear and diſtinct Ideas of them. 
| §. 25. If a great, nay, far the greateſt part of 
F Becauſe of the ſeveral Ranks of Bodies in the Univerſe, 
their Minute. eſcape our Notice by their Remoteneſs, there 
6. are others that are no leſs concealed from us by 
their Minutenz/s. Theſe inſenſible Corpuſcles, being the active 
Parts of Matter, and the great Inſtruments of Nature, on which 
depend not only all their ſecondary Qualities, but alſo moſt of 
their natural Operations, our want of preciſe diſtinct Ideas of 
their primary Qualities, keeps us in an incurable Ignorance of 
what we deſire to know about them. I doubt not but if we 
could diſcover the Figure, Size, Texture, and Motion of the 
minute conſtituent Parts of any two Bodies, we ſhould know 
without Trial ſeveral of their Operations one upon another, as 
we do now the Properties of a Square, ora Triangle. Did we 
know the mechanical Affections of the Particles of Rhubarb, 
Hemlock, Opium, and a Man, as a Watchmaker does thoſe of 
a Watch, whereby it performs its Operations, and of a File 


which by rubbing on them will alter the Figure of any of the 
Wheels, we ſhould be able to tell beforehand, that Rhubarb will 


purge, Hemlock kill, and Opium make a Man ſleep, as well as 
a Watchmaker can, thata little piece of Paper laid on the Ba- 
lance will keep the Watch from going, till it be removed ; or 
that ſome ſmall part of it, being rubbed by a File, the Machine 
would quite loſe its Motion, and the Watch go no more. The 
diſſolving of Silver in Aqua Fortis, and Gold in Aqua Regia, 
and not vice verſa, would be then perhaps no more difficult to 
know, than it is to a Smith to underſtand why the turning of one 
Key will open a Lock, and not the turning of another. _ 
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whilſt we are deſtitute of Senſes acute enough to diſcover the 
minute Particles of Bodies, and to give us Ideas of their me- 
chanical Affections, we muſt be content to be ignorant of their 
Properties and Ways of Operation; nor can we be aſſured about 
them any farther than ſome few Trials we make are able to 
reach. But whether they will ſucceed again another time, we 
cannot be certain. This hinders our certain Knowledge of 
univerſal Truths concerning natural Bodies; and our Reaſon 
carries us herein very little beyond particular Matter of Fact. 

5. 26. And therefore J am apt to doubt, that | 
how far ſoever Human Induſtry may advance Hence no Sci- 
uſeful and experimental Philoſophy in phyſical ente of Bodies. 
things, ſctentifical will {till be out of our reach; 
becauſe we want perfect and adequate Ideas of thoſe very Bo- 
dies, which are neareſt to us, and moſt under our command. 
hoſe which we have ranked into Claſſes under Names, and 
we think ourſelves beſt acquainted wich, we have but very 
impetfect and incompleat Ideas of. Diſtin& Ideas of the ſe- 
vcral ſorts of Bodies, that fall under the Examination of our 
Senſes, perhaps, we may have; but adequate Ideas, I ſuſpect, 
we have not of any one amongſt them. And tho? the former 
of theſe will ſeive us for common Uſe and Diſcourſe, yet 
whilſt we want the latter, we are not capable of ſcientifical 
Knowledge ; nor ſhall ever be able to diſcover general, inſtruc- 
tive, unqueſtionable Truths concerning them. GCertarnty and 
Demonſtration, are Things we muſtnot, in theſe Matters, pre- 
tend to, By the Colour, Figure, Taſte and Smell, and other 


| ſenſible Qualities, we have as clear and diſtinct Ideas of Sage 


and Hemlock, as we have of a Circle and a Triangle: But h.- 
ving no Ideas of the particular primary Qualities of the minute 
Parts of either of theſe Plants, nor of other Bodies which we 
would apply them to, we cannot tell what Effects they will 
produce; nor when we ſee thoſe Effects, can we ſo much as 
gueſs, much lefs know, their manner of Production. Thus, 
having no Ideas of the particular mechanical Affections of the 
minute Parts of Bodies, that are within our view and reach, 
we are ignorant of their Conſtitutions, Powers, and Opera- 
tions : and of Bodies more remote, we are yet more ignorant, 
not knowing fo much as their very outward Shapes, or the ſen- 
ſible and groſſer Parts of their Conſtitution. 

§. 27. This, at firſt Sight, will ſhew us how Much leſs of 
diſproportionate gur Knowledge is to the whole Spirits. 
extent even of material Beings; to which, if 
we add the Conſiderations of that infinite Number of Spirits that 
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may be, and probably are, which are yet more remote from 
our Knowledge, whereof we have no Cognizance, nor can 
frame to ourſelves any diſtinct Ideas of their ſeveral ranks and 
ſorts, we ſhall find this Cauſe of Ignorance conceal from us, 
in an impenetrable Obſcurity, almoſt the whole intelleQual 
World; a greater certainly, and more beautiful World than the 
material, For bating ſome very few, and thoſe, if I may fo 
call them, ſuperficial Ideas, of Spirit, which by Reflection we 
et of our own, and from thence, the beſt we can collect, of 
the Father of all Spirits, the eternal independent Author of them 
and us, and all Things; we have no certain Information, fo 
much as of. the Exiltence of other Spirits, but by Revelation, 
Angels of all ſorts are naturally beyond our Diſcovery : And all 
thoſe Intelligences, whereof it is likely there are more Orders 
than of corporeal Subſtances, are Things whereof our natural 
Faculties give us no certain Account at all, That there are Minds, 
and thinking Beings in other Men as well as himſelf, every Man 
has a Reaſon, from their Words and Actions, to be ſatisfied: 
And the Knowledge of his own Mind cannot ſuffer a Man, 
that conſiders, to be ignorant, that there is a GOD. But that 
there are Degrees of Spiritual Beings between us and the great 
GOD, who is there, that by his own Search and Ability can 
come to know? Much leſs have we diſtinct Ideas of their dif- 
ferent Natures, Conditions, States, Powers, and ſeveral Con- 
ſtitutions, wherein they agree or differ from one another; and 
| from us. And therefore in what concerns their different Spe» 
cies and Properties, we are under an abſolute Ignorance. | 
| | §. 28. Secondly, What a ſmall part of the Sub- 
 Secendly, ſtantial Beings. that are in the Univerſe, the 
*. wry 2 want of Ideas leave open to our Knowledge, we 
ce v0” haye ſeen. In the next place, another Cauſe of 
ncckion betaueen 1 . 
Ideas abe have. Ignorance, of no leſs Moment, is a want of a 
| diſcoverable Connexion between thoſe Ideas we 
have. For wherever we want that, we are utterly uneapable of 
univerſal and certain Knowledge; and are, as in the former 
Caſe, left only to Obſervation and Experiment ; which, how 
narrow and confined it is, how far from general Knowledge, 
we need not be told. I ſhall give ſome few Inſtances of this 
cauſe of our Ignorance, and ſo leave it. It is evident that the 
Bulk, Figure and Motion of ſeveral Bodies about us, produce 
in us ſeveral Senſations, as of Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, 
Pleaſure and Pain, &c, Theſe mechanical Affections of Bo- 
dies, having no Afﬀnity at all with thoſe Ideas they produce 
in us, (there being no conceivable Connection between any 
| 1 | impulſe 
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impulſe of any ſort of Body, and any Perception of a Colour 
or Smell, which we find in our Minds) we can have no di- 
ſtinct Knowledge of ſuch Operations beyond our Experience; 
and can reaſon no otherwiſe about them, than as Effects produ · 
ced by the appointment of an infinitely Wiſe Agent, which 
perfectly ſurpaſs our Comprehenſions. As to the Ideas of ſenſible 
ſecondary Qualities, which we have in our Minds, can by us 
be no way deduced from bodily Cauſes, nor any Correſpondence 
or Connection be found between them and thoſe primary Qua- 
lities which (Experience ſhews us) produce them in us; ſo, on 
the other ſide, the Operation of our Minds upon our Bodies is 
as unconceivable. How any Thought ſhould produce a Motion 
in Body, is as remote from the Nature of our Ideas, as how any 
Body ſhould produce any Thought in the Mind. That it is ſo, 
if Experience did not convince us, the Conſideration of the 
Things themſelves would never be able, in the leaſt, to diſcover 
to us. Theſe, and the like, though they have a conſtant and 
regular ConreRion, in the ordinary courſe of Things; yet that 
Connection being not diſcoverable in the Ideas themſelves, 
which appearing to have no neceſſary dependance one on ano- 
ther, we can attribute their Connection to nothing elſe, but the 
arbitrary Determination of that all-wiſe Agent, who has made 
them to be, and to operate as they do, in a way wholly above 
our weak Underſtandings to conceive. 1 
§. 29. In ſome of our Ideas there are certain ances. 

Relacions, Hibitudes and Connections, fo viſi- 

bly included in the Nature of the Ideas themſelves, that we 
cannot conceive them ſeparable from them, by any Power whatſo- 
ever. And in theſe only, we are capable of certain and uni- 
verſal Knowledge. Thus the Idea of a right-lined Triangle 
neceſſarily carries with it an Equality of its Angles to two 
right oncs. Nor can we conceive this Relation, this Connection 
of theſe 1209 Ideas, to be poſſibly mutable, or to depend on any 
arbitrary Power, which of choice made it thus, or could make 
it otherwiſe. But the Coherence and Continuity of the Parts 
of Matter; the Production of Senſation in us of Colours and 
Sounds, &c. by Imputfe and Motion; nay, the original Rules 
and Communication of Motion being ſuch, wherein we can diſ- 


cover no natural Connection with any eas we have, we can- 


not but aſcribe them to the arbitrary Will and good Pleaſure of 

the wiſe Architect. I need not, I think, here mention the Re- 

ſurrection of the Dead, the future State of this Globe of Earth, 

and ſuch other Things, which are by every one acknowledged 

to depend wholly on the Determination of a free Agent. The 
| N 4 Things 
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Things that, as far as our Obſervation reaches, we conſtantly 
find to proceed regularly, we may conclude, do act by a Law 
ſet them ; but yet by a Law that we know not : Whereby, tho? 
Cauſes work ſteadily, and Effects conſtantly low from them, 
yet their Connections and Dependances being not diſcoverable in 

our Ideas, we can have but an experimental Knowledge of them, 
From all which it is eaſy to perceive, what a Darkneſs we are 
involved in, how little it is of Being, and the things that are, 
that we are capable to know. And therefore we ſhall do no 
Injury to our Knowledge when we modeſtly think with our- 
ſelves, that we are ſo far from being able to comprehend the 


whole Nature of the Univerſe, and all the things, contained in 


it, that we are not capable of a Philoſophical Knowledge of the 
Bodies that are about us, and make a part of us. Concerning 
their ſecondary Qualities, Powers and Operations, we can have 
no univerſal Certainty. Several Effects come every Day within 
the Notice of our Senſes, of which we have fo far ſenſitive 
Knnwledge : But the Cauſes, Manner and Certainty of their 
Production, for the two foregoing Reaſons, we muſt be content 
tobe ignorant of. In theſe we can go no farther than particular 
Experience informs us of matter of Fact, and by Analogy to 


gueſs what Effects the like Bodies are, upon other Trials, like to 


produce, But as to a perfect Science of natural Bodies, (not to men- 
tion ſpiritual Beings) we are, I think, fo far from being capable 
of any ſuch thing, that I conclude it loſt labour to ſeek after it. 

95 FSi. 30. Thirdly, Where we have adequate [- 
Wiraly, want Jas, and where there is a certain and diſcover- 
able Connection between them, yet we are often 


Ideas. ignorant, for want of tracing thoſe Ideas which 


we have, or may have; and for want of finding out thoſe inter- 
mediate eas, which may ſhew us, what Habitude of Agree- 


ment or Diſagreement they have one with another. And thus 
many are ignorant of mathematical Truths, not out of any Im- 
perfection of their Faculties, or Uncertainty in the Things them- 
ſelves, but for want of Application in acquiring, examining, and 
by due ways comparing thoſe Ideas. That which has moſt con- 
tributed to hinder the due tracing of our Ideas, and finding out 
their Relations, and Agreements or Diſagreements one with 
another, has been, I ſuppoſe, the ill uſe of Fords. . It is im- 
poſſible that Men ſhould ever truly ſeek, or certainly diſcover 
the Agreement or Difagreement of Ideas themſelves, whilſt 
their Thoughts flutter about, or ftick only in Sounds of doubt- 
ful and uncertain Significations. Mathematicians, abſtracting their 
Thoughts from Names, and accuſtoming themlelyes to ee 
{1 -$ N 4 | . ore 
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fore their Minds the Ideas themſelves that they would conſider, 
and not Sounds inſtead of them, have avoided thereby a great 
part of that Perplexity, Puddering and Confuſion, which has fo 
much hindered Men's Progreſs in other Parts of Knowledge. For 
whilſt they ſtick in Words of undetermined and uncertain Sig- 
nification, they are unable to diſtinguiſh True from Falſe, Cer- 
tain from Probable, Conſiſtent from Inconſiſtent, in their own 
Opinions. _ This having been the Fate or Misfortune of a great 
part of the Men of Letters, the Increaſe brought into the Stock 
of real Knowledge, has been very little, in Proportion to the 
Schools, Diſputes, and Writings, the World has been filled with; 
whilſt Students, being loſt in the great Wood of Words, knew 
not whereabout they were, how far their Diſcoveries” were ad- 
vanced, or what was wanting in their own, or the general Stock 
of Knowledge. Had Men, in the Diſcoveries ef the material, 
done as they have in thoſe of the intellectual World, involved all 
in the Obſcurity of uncertain and doubtful ways of talking, Vo- 
lumes writ of Navigation and Voyages, Theories and Stories of 
Zones and Tides, multiplied and diſputed ; nay, Ships built, and 
Fleets ſet out, would never have taught us the way beyond the 
Line; and the Antipodes would be ſtill as much unknown, as when 
it was declared Hereſy to hold there were any. But having ſpo- 
ken ſufficiently of Words, and the ill or careleſs uſe that is com- 
monly made of them, I ſhall not ſay any thing more of it here. 
$. 31. Hitherto we have examined the Extent ; 
of our Knowledge, in reſpect of the ſeveral forts Extent in re- 
of Beings that are, There is another Extent f Lr of Uni> 
it, in reſpect of Univerſality, which will alſo de- VHalih. 
ſerve to be conſidered ; and in this regard, our Knowledge fol- 
lows the Nature of our Ideas, If the Ideas are abſtract, whoſe 
Agreement or Diſagreement we perceive, our Knowledge is 
univerſal, For what is known of ſuch general Ideas, will be true 
of every particular thing, in whom that Eſſence, i. e. that ab- 
firaf Idea is to be found: and what is once known of ſuch [- 
deas, will be perpetually and for ever true. So that as to all ge- 
neral Knowledge, we muſt ſearch and find it only in our own 
Minds, and it is only the examining of our own Ideas that fur- 
niſheth us with that. Truths belonging to Eſſences of Things, 
(that is; to ab/ra# Ideas) are eternal, and are to be found out 
by the Contemplation only of thoſe Eſſences; as the Exiſtence 
of Things is to be known only from Experience. But havin 
more to ſay of this in the Chapters where I ſhall ſpeak of gene- 


ral and real Knowledge, this may here-ſuffice as to the Univer- 
{ality of our Knowledge in general. 
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Objection, I. I Doubt not but my Reader by this time 


Knowledge 


8 
placed in Ideas, this while only building a Caſtle in the 
maybeall bare Air; and be ready to fay to me, to what Pur. 
Vifion, poſe all this Stir? Knowledge, fay you, is only 
| the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of our own Ideas: but who knows what thoſe Ideas may 
be? Is there any thing fo extravagant, as the Imaginations of 
Men's Brains? Where is the Head that has no Chimera's in it ? 
Or if there be a ſober and a wife Man, what difference will 
there be, by your Rules, between his Knowledge, and that of 
the moſt extravagant Fancy in the World ? They both have 
their Ideas, and perceive their Agreement and D 
one with another. If there be any difference between them, 
the Advantage will be on the warm-headed Man's fide, as ha- 
ving the more Ideas, and the more lively: And ſo by your Rules, 
he will be the more knowing. If it be true that all Knowledge 
lies only in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of our own Ideas, the Viſions of an Enthuſiaſt, and the Rea- 
ſonings of a ſober Man will be equally certain. It is no matter 
bow Things are; fo a Man obſerve but the Agreement of his 
dcn Imaginations, and talk conformably, it is all Truth, all 

Certainty. Such Caſtles in the Air, will be as ftrong Holds of 

Fruth, as the Demonſtrations of Euclid. That an Harpy is 

not a Centaur, is by this Way as certain Knowledge, and as 
much a Truth, as that a Square is not a Circle. ix 

But of what is all this fine Know!edze of Men's own Ima- 
ginations, to a Man that enquires after the * Things? 
It matters not what Men's Fancies are, it is the Knowledge of 
Things that is only to be prized; it is this alone gives a Value 
to our Reaſonings, and Preference to one Man's Knowledge 
over another's, that it is of Things as they really are, and not 
of Dreams and Fancies. 

Anſwer, Not. F. 2. To which Tanſwer, that if our Know- 
fo, whereldeas ledge of our Ideas terminate in them, and reach 
. agree with no farther, where there is ſomething farther. in- 
Things. tended, our moſt ſerious Thoughts will be of 


may be apt to think, that J have been all 


little more uſe, than the Reveries of a crazy Brain; and the 


Truths built thereon of no more weight, than the Diſcourſes of 
2 Man, who ſees things clearly in a Dream, and with great 
Aſſurance utters them. But, I hope, before I have done, N 

make 


iſagreement 
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make it evident, that this way of Certainty, by the Know- 
ledge of our own Ideas, goes a little farther than bare Imagina- 
tion; and, I believe it will appear, that all the Certainty of ge- 
neral Truths a Man has, lies in nothing elſe. 

F. 3. It is evident, the Mind knows not Things immediately, 
but only by the Intervention of the Ideas it has of them. Our 
Knowledge therefore is real, only ſo far as there is a Conformity 
between our Ideas and the Reality of 1 * But what ſhall 
be here the Criterion ? How ſhall the Mind, when it perceives 
nothing but its own Ideat, know that they agree with Things 
themſelves ? This, tho? it ſeems not to want Difficulty, yer I 
think there be two ſorts of Ideas, that we may be aſſured, 
agree with , W 

§. 4. Firſt, The firſt are ſimple Ideas, which | 
ſince the Mind, as has been ſhewed, can by no At, Fir, 
means make to itſelf, muſt neceſſarily be the % imple 
Product of Things operating on the Mind in a Ideas do. 
natural way, and producing therein thoſe Perceptions, which by 
the Wiſdom and Will of our Maker they are ordained and adapt- 
ed to. From whence it follows, that {imple Ideas are not-Fiftions 
of our Fancies, but the natural and regular Productions of 


"Things without us, really operating upon us; and fo carry with 
them all the Conformity which is intended, or which our 


State requires: For they repreſent to us Things under thoſe 
Appearances which they are fitted to produce in us ; wherehy 
we are enabled to diſtinguiſh the ſorts of particular Subſtances, 
to diſcern the States they are in, and ſo take them for our Ne- 
ceſſities, and apply them to our Uſes, Thus the Idea of White- 
neſs, or Bitterneſs, as it ie in the Mind, exactly anſwering that 
Power which is in any Body to produce it there, has all the 
real Conformity it can, or ought to have, with Things without 


us. And this Conformity between our ſimple Ideas, and the 


Exiſtence of Things, is ſufficient for real Knowledge. 

§. 5. Secondly, All our complex Ideas, except 
thiſe. of Subſtances, being Archetypes of the Secondly, All 
Minds, own making, not intended to be the Co- complex Ideas, 
pies of any thing, nor referred to the Exiſtence except of Sub- 
of any thing, as to their Originals, cannot want ances. 
any Conformity neceſſary to real Knowledge, . For that which 
is not deſigned to repreſent any thing but itſelf, can never be 
capable of a wrong Repreſentation, nor miſlead us from the 
true Apprehenſion of any thing, by its Diſlikeneſs to it: and 
ſuch, excepting thoſe of Subſtances, are all our complex Leas. 
Which, as I have ſhewed in another Place, are Combinations of 
eas, which the Mind, by its free Choice, puts together, wich- 


out 
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out conſidering any Connection they have in Nature. And 


hence it is, that in all theſe forts the Ideas themſelves are con- 
Yidered as the Archetypes, and Things no otherwiſe, regarded 


but as they are conformable to them. So that we cannot but be 


infallibly certain, that all the Knowledge we attain concerning 


theſe Ideas is real, and reaches Things themſelves. Becauſe in al! 
our Thoughts, Reaſonings,and Diſcourſes of this kind, we intend 
Things no farther, than as they are conformable to our Ideas. 80 
that in theſe we cannot miſs of a certain and undoubted Reality, 
N §. 6. I doubt not but it will be eaſily grant 

Hence the ed, that the Knowledge we have of Mathemati- 


Reality of Ma- cal Truths, is not only certain, but real Know 


thematical leage ; and not the bare empty Vifion of vain 
Knowleage. inſignificant Chimera's of the Brain: and yet,if 
wee will conſider, we ſhall find that it is only of 
our own Ideas. The Mathematician conſiders the Truth and 
Properties belonging to a Rectangle or Circle, only as they ate 
in Idea in his own Mind. For it is poſſible he never found either 
of them exiſting mathematically, i. e. preciſely true in his Life, 
But yet the Knowledge he has of any Truths or Properties be- 
longing to a Circle, or any other mathematical Figure, are 
nevertheleſs true and certain, even of real Things exiſting : be- 
cauſe real T hings are no farther concerned, nor intended to be 
meant by any ſuch Propoſitions, than as Things really agree to 
thoſe Archetypes in his Mind. Is it true of the Idea of a Triangle, 
that its three Angles are equal to two right ones? It is true 
alſo of a Triangle, wherever it really exiſts, Whatever other 
Figure exiſts, that is not exactly anſwerable to that Idea of a 
Triangle in his Mind, is not at all concerned in that Propoſi- 
tion. And therefore he is certain all his Knowledge concerning 
ſuch Ideas, is real Knowledge; becauſe intending Things no 
farther than they agree with thoſe his Ideas, he is ſure what 
he knows concerning thoſe Figures, when they have barely 
an ideal Exiflence in his Mind, will hold true of them alſo, 
when they have a real Exiſtence in Matter; his Conſidera- 
tion being barely of thoſe Figures, which are the ſame, 
wherever, or however they exiſt. 
= S. 7. And hence it follows, that moral Know- 
And of Moral. ledge is as capable of real Certainty, as Mathe- 
maticks. For Certainty being but the Perception of the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of our Ideas; and Demonſtration no- 
thing but the Perception of ſuch Agreement, by the Inter- 
vention of other Ideas, or Mediums; our moral Ideas, as well 
as mathematical, being Archetypes themſelves, and ſo adequate, 


and 
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and complete Ideas; all the Agreement or Diſagreement, which 
we ſhall find in them, will produce real Knowledge, as well 
as in Mathematical Figures. 

$. 8. For the attaining of Knowledge and Cer- Exiſtence not 
tainty, it is requiſite that we have determined required to 
Ideas and to make our Knowledge real, it is mate it real. 
requiſite that the Ideas anſwer their Archetypen. Nor let it be 
wondered, that I place the Certainty of our Knowledge in the 
Conſideration of our Ideas, with ſo little Care and Regard (as 
it may ſeem) to the real Exiſtence of Things: Since moſt of 
thoſe Diſcourſes, which take up the Thoughts, and engage the 
Diſputes of thoſe who pretend to make it their Buſineſs to en- 
quire after Truth and Certainty, will, I preſume, : upon Exa- 
mination, be found to be general Propoſitions, and Notions in 
which Exiſtence is not at all concerned. All the Diſcourſes of 
the Mathematicians, about the ſquaring of a Circle, conick 

ections, or any other part of Mathematicks, concern not the 
Exiſtence of any of thoſe Figures, but the Demonſtrations, 
which depend on their Ideas, are the ſame, whether there be 
any Square or Citele exiſting in the World, or no. In the ſame 
manner, the Truth and Certainty of moral Diſcourſes abſtracts 
from the Lives of Men, and the Exiſtence of thoſe V irtues in 
the World, whereof they treat; nor are Tulh's Offices leſs true, 
becauſe there is no body in the World that exactly practiſes 
his Rules, and lives up to that Pattern of a virtuous Man, which 
he has given us, and which exiſted no where, when he writ, 
but in Idea. If it be true in Speculation, i. e. in Idea, that Mur- 
der deſerves Death, it will alſo be true in Reality of any Ac- 
tion that exiſts conformable to that Idea of Murder. As for 
other Actions, the Truth of that Propoſition concerns them not. 
And thus it is of all other Species of Things, which have no 
other Eflence, but thoſe Ideas which are in the Minds of Men. 

§. 9. But it will here be ſaid, that if moral 
Knowledge be placed in the Contemplation of Nor will it 
our own moral Ideas, and thoſe as other Modes, 57 4/5 true or 
be of our own making, What ſtrange Notions © tain becauſe 
will there be of Tuſlice and Temperance ® What *erallIdeas are 
Confuſion of Virtues 2nd Vices, if every one may Soy 127 To 
make what Ideas of them he pleaſes? No Con- % #8” 
fuſion nor Diſorder in the Things themſelves, nor OY 
the Reaſonings about them; no more than (in Mathematicks) 
there would be a Diſturbance in the Demonſtration,or a Change 
in the Properties of Figures, and their Relations one to anv- 
ther, if a Man ſhould make a Triangle with four Corners, or a 


I Fra- 
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' Trapezium with four right Angles ; that is, in plain Engljf, 
change the Names of the Figures, and call that by one Name, 
which Mathematicians called ordinarily by another. For let a 
Man make to himſelf, the Idea of a Figure with three Angles, 
whereof one is a right one, and call it, if he pleaſe Equila- 
terum or Trapezium, or any thing elſe, the Properties of, and 
Demonſtrations about that Idea, will be the fame, as if he cal- 
led it a Rectangular Triangle. J confeſs the Change of the 
Name, by the Impropiety of Speech, will at firſt diſturb him, 
who knows not what Idea it ſtands for: But as ſoon as the Fi- 
gure is drawn, the Conſequences and Demonſtration are plain 
and clear. Juſt the ſame is it in moral Knowledge; let a 
Man have the Idea of taking from others, without their Con- 
ſent, what their honeſt Induſtry has poſſeſſed them of, and 
call this 7uffice, if he pleaſe. He that takes the Name here 
without the Idea put to it, will be miſtaken, by joining ano- 
ther Idea of his own to that Name: But ſtrip ch 
Name, or take it ſuch as it is in in the Speaker's Mind, and the 
fame Things will agree to it, as if you called it byu/ſtice. In- 
deed, wrong Names in moral Diſcourſes, breed uſually more 
diforder, becauſe they are not ſo eaſily rectified as in Mathe- 
maticks, where the Figure once drawn and ſeen, makes the 
Name uſeleſs and of no Force. For what need of a Sign, when 
the thing ſignified ĩs preſent and in view ? But in moral Names, 
that cannot be ſo eaſily and ſhortly done, becauſe of the many 
Decompoſitions that go to the making up the complex Ideas of 
thoſe Modes. But yet for all this, miſcalling of any of thoſe 
Ideas, contrary to the uſual Signification of the Words of that 
Language, hinders not, but that we may have certain and de- 
monſtrative Knowledge of their ſeveralAgreements and Diſagree- 
ments, if we will carefully, as in Mathematicks, keep to the ſame 
preciſe Ideas, and trace them in their ſeveral Relations one to 
another, without being led away by their Names. If we but 
ſeparate the Idea under Conſideration from the Sign that ſtands 
for it, our Knowledge goes equally on in the Diſcovery of real 
Truth and Certaincy, whatever Sounds we make uſe of. 

| 8. 10, One thing more we are to take Notice 

Miſnaming of, That where GOD, or any other Law-maker, 
di urbs not the hath defined any Moral Names, there they have 
Ce: taintyofthe made the Eſſence of that Species to which that 


Knowledge. Name belongs; and there it is not ſafe to apply 


or uſe them otherwiſe ; but in other Cafes it is bare Impropriety 
of Speech to apply them contrary to the common uſage of the 


Country. But yet even this too diſturbs not the VT of 
| Ut. 


e Idea of that 
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that Knowledge, which. is. ſtill to be had by a due Contem- 
plation and comparing of thoſe even nick-named Ideas. | 
. $.-11. Thirdly, There is another fort of com- | 

plex Ideas, which being referred to Archerypes Ideas of Sub- 
without us, may differ from them, and ſo our fances have 

Knowledge about them, may come ſhort of heir 4rchetypes 
being -\| Such are our Ideas of Subſtances, W#tbout ws. 
which conſiſting of a Collection of ſimple Ideas, ſuppoſed 
taken from the Works of Nature, may yet vary from them, 
by having more or different Ideas united in them, than are 
to be found united in the Things themſelves: From whence 


it comes to paſs, that they may and often do fail of being ex, 


actly conformable to Things themſelves. 

$. 12. I fay then, that to have Ideas of Sub- So far as they 
ances, which by being conformable to Things, agree with _. 
may afford us real Knavledge, it is not enough, thoſe, fo far our 


as in Modes, to put together ſuch Ideas as have erst. con- 


no Inconſiſtence, tho? they did never before em 75 
ſo exiſt. V. g. The Ideas of Sacrilege or Per- — 

jury, &c. were as real and true Ideas before, as after the Exiſt- 
ence of any ſuch Fact. But our Ideas of Subſtances being ſup- 
poſed Copies, and referred. to Archetypes without us, muſt ſtill 
be taken from ſomething that does or has exiſted ; they muſt 
not conſiſt of Ideas put together at the pleaſure of our Thoughts, 
without any real Pattern they were taken from, tho'* we can 
perceive no Inconſiſtence in ſuch a Combination. The Reafon 
whereof is, becauſe we knowing not what real Conſtitution it 
is of Subſtances, whereon our ſimple Ideas depend, and which 
really is the cauſe of the ſtrict Union of ſome of them one with 
another, and the Excluſion of others; there ate very few of 
them that we can be ſure are, or are not inconſiſtent in Nature, 
any farther than Experience and ſenſible Obſervation reach. 
Herein therefore is founded the Reality of our Knowledge con- 
cerning Sub/tances, that all our complex Ideas of them mult be 
ſuch and ſuch only, as are made up of ſuch ſenſible ones, as 
have been diſcovered to co-exiſt in Nature. And our Ideas be- 
ing thus true, tho? not, perhaps, very exact Copies, are yet the 
dubjects of real (as far as we have any) Knowledge of them. 
Which (as has been already ſhewn) will not be found to reach 
very far: But ſo far as it does, it will ſtill be real Knowledge. 
Whatever Ideas we have, the Agreement we find they have wich 
others, will ſtill be Knowledge. If thoſe Ideas be abſtract, it 
will be general Knowledge. But to make it real concerning Sub- 
ſtances, the Idea muſt be taken from the real Exiſte <= of 


We Reality ey Knowlidee, 


* 


"2 Whatever ſimple Ideas have been found to co-exiſt in 

any Subſtance, theſe we may with Confidence join together a- 
gain, and ſo make abſtract Ideas of Subſtances. For whatever 
have once had an Union in Nature, may be united again. 
5 FS. 13. This, if we rightly conſider, 

and confine not our Thoughts and ab- 
jos 4 dr ſtract 5 to Names, as if there were, 

er Ideas, and not cuhnn ox could be no other /orts of Thin 

fine our] houghts to Names than what known Nantes had Aten 
or ports Jappeſed [tau determined, and as it were ſet out, 


| we ſhould think of Things with greater 
Freedom and leſs Confuſion, than perhaps we do. It would 


poſſibly be thought a bold Paradox, if not a very dangerous 
Falſhood, if 1 ſhould fay, that ſome Changelings, who hive 
lived forty Years together, without any Appearance of Rea- 
ſon, are ſomething between a Man and a Beaft : Which Pre- 
judice is founded upon nothing elſe but a falſe Suppoſition, 


In our Enquiries About 


Subſtances, wwe muſt con- 


that theſe two Names, Man and Beaft, ſtand for diſtin Spe- 


cies ſo ſet out by real Effences, that there'can come no other 
Species between them: Whereas if we will abſtract from thoſe 
Names, and the Suppoſition of ſuch ſpecifick Eſſences made 
by Nature, wherein all Things of the ſame Denominations did 
exactly and equally partake ; if we would not fancy that there 
were à certain number of theſe Efſences, wherein all Things, as 
in Moulds, were caſt and formed, we ſhould find that the Idea 
of the Shape, Motion, and Life of a Man, without Reaſon, 
is as much a diſtinct Idea, and makes as much a diſtin& fort 
of Things from Man and Beaſt, as the Idea of the Shape of 
an Aſs with Reaſon, would be different from either that of 
Man or Beaft, and be a Species of an Animal between, or di- 
ſtinct from both. | | | F940? 

| FSi. 14. Here every body will be ready to aſk, 
Oljefim If Changelings may be ſuppoſed fomething be- 
againſt a tweenMan and Beaſt ; -pray-what are they ? I an- 
Changeling be. ſwer, Changelings, which is as good a Word to 
ing ſometbing _ ſomething different from the Signification 

0 


berweenaMan of MAN or BEAST, as the Names Man 
9 an and Beaſt are to have Significations different 


one from the other. This, well conſidered, 

| would refolve this Matter, and ſhew my Mean- 
ing without any more ado. But Iam not fo unacquainted with 
the Zeal of ſome Men, which enables them to ſpin Conſequen- 


ces, and to ſee Religion threatned, whenever any one ventures 


to quit their Forms of Speaking, as not to foreſee what PR 
2 | uc 
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ſuch a Propoſition as this is like to be charged with: And with- 
out doubt it will be aſked, If Cbangelings are ſomething between 
Man and Beaſt, what will become@them in the other World? 
To which I anſwer, 1. It concerns me not to know or enquire. 
To their own Maſter they ſtand or fall. It will make their 
State neither better nor worſe, whether we determine any thing 
of it or no, They are in the Hands of a faithful Creator, and 
a bountiful Father, who diſpoſes not of his Creatures according 
to our narrow Thoughts or Opinions, nor diſtinguiſhes them 
according to Names and Species of our Contrivance. And we 
that know ſo little of this preſent World we are in, may, I 


think, content ourſelves without being peremptory in defining 


the different States, which Creatures ſhall come into when they 


go off this Stage. It may ſuffice us, that he hath made known 


to all thoſe who are capable of Inſtruction, Diſcourſe and Rea- 


ſoning, that they ſhall come to an Account, and receive ac» 


cording to what they have done in this Body. 
§. 15. But, Secondly, I anſwer, The force of theſe Mens 
Queſtion, (viz. will you deprive Changelings of a future State ?) 
is founded on one of theſe two Suppoſitions, which are both 
falſe. The firſt is, that all Things that have the outward Shape 
and Appearance of a Man, Mi neceſſarily be deſigned to an 
immortal future Being after this Life. Or, ſecondly, ' that 
whatever is of human Birth muſt be ſo. Take away theſe Ima- 
inations, and ſuch Queſtions will be groundleſs and ridiculous. 
1defire then thoſe, who think there is no more but an accidental 
Difference between themſelves and Changelings, the Eſſence in 
both being exactly the ſame, to conſider, whether they can ima- 
gine Immortality annexed to any outward Shape of the Body 
the very propoſing it, is, I ſuppoſe, enough to make them diſ- 
own it. No one yet, that ever I heard of, how much ſoever 


. immerſed in Matter, allowed that Excellency to any Figure of 


the groſs ſenſible outward Parts, as to affirm eternal Life due to 
it, or a neceſſary Conſequence of it; or that any Maſs of Mat- 
ter ſhould, after its Diſſolution here, be again reſtored here- 
after to an everlaſting State of Senſe, Perception and Know- 
ledge, only becauſe it was moulded into this or that Figure, and 
had ſucha particular frame of its viſible Parts. Such an Opi- 
nion as this, placing Immortality in a certain ſuperficial Figure, 
turns out of Doors all Conſideration of Soul or Spirit, upon 
whoſe Account alone ſome corporeal Beings have hitherto been 
concluded immortal, and others not. This is to attribute more 
to the outſide than inſide of Things; to place the Excellency of 
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the great and eee ene nenen a Life 


verlaſting, which he has Wove other material Beings, to an- 


der it, I day, to the Cut of his Beard, or the Faſhion of his 


Coat, For this or that outward Make of our Bodies no mote 
Carries with it the Hopes of an eternal Duration, than the Fa- 
ſhion of a Man's Suit gives him reaſonable grounds to imagine it 
will never wear out, or that it will make him immortal. It 
Will perhaps be ſaid, that no body thinks that the Shape makes 
any thing immortal, but it is the Shape is the Sign of à rational 
Soul within, which is immortal. I wonder who made it the 
Sign of any ſuch Thing: for barely ſaying it, will not make it 
O. It would require ſome Proofs to perſuade one of it. No 
Figure that I know ſpeaks any ſuch Language. For it may as 

'T: tionally be concluded, that the dead Body of a Man, where- 
in there is to be found no more Appearance or Action of Life 
than there is in a Statue, has yet nevertheleſs a living Soul in it, 
- becauſe of its Shape; as that there is a rational Soul in a Change- 
\ ling, becauſe he has the Outſide of a rational Creature, when 
_ his Actions carry far leſs Marks of Reaſon with them, in the 
Whole Courſe of his Life, than what are to be found in many 


pe” 8. 16. But it is the eee 
Manſters. mult therefore be concluded to have a rational Soul. 
I know not by what Logick you muſt fo conclude; + I am ſure 
this is a Concluſion that Men no where allow of. For if they 
did, they would not make bold, as every where they do, to de- 
ſtray ill- formed and mif-ſhaped Productions. Ay, but theſe are 
- Mdonflers, Let them be fo; What will your driveling, unin- 
telligent, intractable Changeling be? Shall a Defect in the Body 
make a Monſter; a Defect in the Mind (the far more Noble, 
and, in the common Phraſe, the far more Eſſential Part) not? 
Shall the want of a Noſe, or a Neck, make a Monſter, 
and put ſuch Iſſue out ef the Rank of Men; the want of Rea- 
ſon and Underſtanding, not? This is to bring all back again to 
what was exploded. juſt now: This is to place all in the Sha e, 
and to take the Meaſure of a Man only by his Outſide. To 
ſhew that according to the ordinary way of Reaſoning in this 
Mi,tter, Feople do lay the: whole Streſs on the Figure, and re- 


ſolve the whole Eſſence of the Species of Man (as they make it) 


into the outward Shape, how unreaſonable ſoever it be, and 

how much ſoever they diſown it, we need but trace their 

Thoughts and Practice a little farther, and then it will plainly 

appear. The well-ſhaped Changeling is a Man, has a ny 
| Sou 
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Soul, though itappear-not ; this is paſt doubt, ſay you. Make 
the Ears a little longer, and more pointed, and the Noſe a 
little flatter than ordinary, and then you begin to boggle : Make 
the Face yet narrower, flatter, and longer, and then you are ata 
ſtand : Add ſtill more and more of the Likeneſs of a Brute to it, 
and let the Head be perfectly that of ſome other Animal, then pre- 
ſently it is a Menſter; and it's Demonſtration with you that it 
hath no rational Soul, and muſt be deſtroyed. Where now (I 
aſk) ſhall. be the juſt Meaſure of the utmoſt Bounds of that 
Shape, that carries with it a rational Soul? For ſince there 
have been human Fetus's produced, half Beaſt and half Man; 
and others three parts one, and one part the other; and ſo it is 
poſſible they may be in all the Variety of Approaches to the one 
or the other Shape, and may have ſeveral Degrees of Mixture 
of the Likeneſs of a Man, or a Brute, I would gladly know 
what are thoſe preciſe Lineaments, which, according to this 
Hypotheſis, are, or are not capable of a rational Soul to be 
joined to them. What ſort of Outſide is the certain Sign that 
there is, or is not ſuch an Inhabitant within? For till that be 
done, we talk at random of Man: and ſhall always, I fear, do 
ſo, as long as we give ourſelyes up to certain Sounds, and the 
Imaginations of ſettled and fixed Species in Nature, we know 
not what. But after all, I defire it may be conſidered, that 
thoſe who think they have anſwered the Difficulty, by telling 
us, that a miſ-ſhaped Feztus is a Monſter, run into the ſame 
Fault they are arguing againſt, by conſtituting a Species be- 
tween Man and Beaſt, For what elſe, I pray, is their Monſter 
in the Caſe, (if the Word Monſter ſignifies any thing at all) 
but ſomething neither Man nor Beaſt, but partaking ſomewhat 
of either? And juſt ſo is the Changeling before mentioned. So 
neceſſary is it to quit the common Notion of Species and Ef- 
ſences, if we will truly look into the Nature of Things, and 
examine them, by what our Faculties can diſcover in them as 
they exiſt, and not by groundleſs Fancies that have been taken 
up about them. EE PREY 
F. 17. Ihavementioned this here, becauſe 
I think we cannot be too cautious that Ford. Wordt and 
and Species, in the ordinary Notions which we Species. 
have been uſed to of them, impoſe not upon 
us. For I am apt to think, therein lies one great Obſtacle to 
our clear and diſtinct Knowledge, eſpecially. in reference to 
Subſtances; and from thence has aroſe a great part of the Dif- 
ficulties about Truth and 95 Would we accuſtom 
eg 2 —_ 
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_ ourſelves to ſeparate our Contemplations . Reaſonings from 

Words, we might, in a great Meaſure, remedy this Inconve- 
venience within our own Thoughts. But yet it would ſtill dif- 
turb us in our Diſcourſe with others, as long as we retained the 
Opinion, that Species and their Eſſences were any thing elſe but 


our abſtract Ideas (ſuch as they are) n Names annexed to 
them, to be the Signs of them. 
| . 18, Wherever we perceive the Agreement 
| Recapitula- or Diſagreement of any of our Ideas, there is 
tion. certain Knowledge: And wherever we are 
ſure thoſe Ideat agree with the Reality of 
Things, there is certain real Knowledge. Of which Apree- 
ment of our Ideas with the Reality of Things, having here 
wen the Marks, I think I have ſhewn wherein it is, that 
Certainty, real Certainy, conſiſts. Which whatever it was 


to others, was, I confeſs, to me heretofore, one Sg thoſe De- 
| Jaerata, which I found great want ol. 
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many Ages ſince; and it being 


| that which all Mankind either 
as or pretend to ſearch after, it cannot but be worth our 


While carefully to examine wherein it conſiſts; and ſo acquaint 
dourſelves with the Nature of it, as to obſerve how the Mind dif- 
| ginguildes | it from Falſhood. 
| 4.2. Truth then ſeems to me, in the proper 
4 N join import of the Word, to ſignify nothing but the 
ing or ſepara- joining and ſeparating of Signs, as the Things 
ting of Signs 3 fionified by them, do agree or difagree one with 
5 . "i @” another. The joining or ſeparating of Signs here 
* meant, is what by another Name we call Propo- 
ſition. So that Truth properly belongs only to 
Propoſitions: whereof there are two ſorts, viz. Mental and 
Verbal ; as there are two Sorts of Signs commonly made uſe of, 
lx. Ideas and Words. 
| $. 3. To form a clear Notion of Truth, it is 
Which make very neceſſary to conſider Truth of Thought, 


mental or ver- and Truth of Words, diſtinly one from ano- 
= 2 Propofi> ther: but yet it is very difficult to treat of them 
1 . 


aſunder: Becauſe it is unavoidable, in treating 
of 
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b Mental Propoſitions, to make uſe of Words: and then the 
Inſtances given of Mental Propoſitiont, ceaſe immediately to 


de barely Mental, and become Verbal. For a- mental Propo- 


ſition hang nothing but a bare Conſideration of the Meas, as 


they ate in our Minds ſtripped of Names, they loſe the Na- 


ture of purely mental Propoſitions, as ſoon as they are put into 
Words. „ Ras 
6. 4. And that which makes it yet harder 
. Mental Pro to treat of mental and verbal Propoſitions ſepa- 
Fofitians are rateh, is, That moſt Men, if not all, in their 
ven hard to Thinking and Neaſonings within themſelves, 
be tr eated of. make uſe of Words inſtead of 1d/as, at leaft 
when the Subject of their Meditation contains in it Complex 
Leal. Which is a great Evidence of the Imperfection and 
Uncettainty of our Ideas of that kind, and may, if attenitivel) 

made uſe of, . ſerve for a mark to ſhew us, what are thoſ 

Things, we have clear and perfect eſtabliſhed Ideas of, and 
what not. For if we will curiouſly obſerve the way our Mind 
takes in Thinking and Reaſoning, we ſhall find, I ſuppoſe, that 
when we make any Propoſitions within our own Thoughts, 
about White or Black, Sweet or Bitter, a Triangle or a Cir- 
ele, we can and often do frame in our Minds the Ideas them- 
| ſelves, without reflecting on the Names. But when we would 
_ conſider, or make Propoſitions about the more complex 14zas, 
"as of a Man, Vitril, Fortitude, Ghyy, we uſually put the Name 
for the Idea: Becauſe the 1deas theſe Names ſtahd for, being 
for the moſt part imperfect, confuſed and undetermined, we 
reflect on the Names themſelves, becauſe they are more clear, 


certain and diſtinct, and readier occur to our Thoughts than 
the pure Ideat; and fo we make uſe of theſe Words inſtead of 


the Ideas themſelves, even when we would meditate and rea- 


ſon within ourſelves, and make tacit mental Propoſitions. In 
_ Subftances, as has been already noted, this is occaſioned by the 
Imperfection of our Ideas; we making the Name ſtand for 


the real Eſſence, of which we have no {ea at all. In Modes, 


is is occaſioned by the great Number of ſimple Ideas, that go 
to the making them up. For many of them being compounded, 


the Name occurs muth eafier than the complex Idea itſelf, 


which requires Time and Attention to be recollected, and ex- 
actly repreſented to the Mind, even in thoſe Men who have 


formerly been at the Pains to do it; and is utterly impoſſible to 


be done by thoſe, who though they have ready in their Memory 
the greateſt part of the common Words of their Language, 
yet, perhaps, never troubled themſelves in all their Lives, to 


Q 3 conlider 
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conſider what preciſe Ideas the moſt of them ſtood for, Some : 
confuſed or obſcure Notions have ſerved their turns; and many | 
who talk very much of Religion and Conſcience, of Church and | 
Faith, of Power and Right, of Obſtruftions and Humours, Me- 
lancholy and Chyler, would, perhaps, have little left in their 
Thoughts and Meditations, if one ſhould defire them to think 
only of the Things themſelves, and lay by thoſe Words, with 
2 they ſo often confound others, and not ſeldom themſelves 
1 | | a 
| §. 5. But to return to the Conſideration of 
Being no- Truth. We muff, I ſay, obſerve two ſorts of 
thing but the Propoſitions, that we are capable of making. 
Joining or ſapa- Firſt, Mental, wherein the Ideas in our Un- 
N.. __— 1, derſtandings are without the uſe of Words put 
wol haue eras. together or ſeparated by the Mind, perceiving 
or Judging of their Agreement or Diſagreement, - - 
Secondly, Verbal Propoſitions, which are Words, the Signs of 
our Ideas put together or ſeparated in Affirmative or Negative 
Sentences. By which way of affirming or denying, theſe Signs 
made by Sounds, are as it were put together or ſeparated one 
from another. So that Propoſition conſiſts in joining, or ſepa- 
rating Signs, and Truth conſiſts in the putting together, or ſe- 
parating thoſe Signs, according as the Things, which they ſtand 
for, agree or diſagree. „ 
$. 6. Every one's Experience will ſatisfy him, 
When mental that the Mind, either by perceiving or ſuppoſing 
Propofitions the Agreement orfDiſagreement of any of its 
conta in real Ideas, does tacitly within itſelf put them into 
Truths, and _ kind of Propoſition affirmative or negative, 
when verbal. 1;h I have endeavoured to expreſs by the 
Terms Putting together and Separating. But this Action of the 
Mind, which is ſo familiar to every Thinking and Reaſoning 
Man, is eaſier to be conceived by reflecting on what paſſes in 
us, when we affirm or deny, than to be explained by Words. 
When a Man has in his Mind the Idea of two Lines, viz. the 
Side and Diagonal of a Square, whereof the Diagonal is an Inch 
long, he may have the Idea alſo of the Diviſion of that Line, 
into à certain Number of equal Parts; v. g. into Five, Ten, an 
Hundred, a Thouſand, or any other Number, and may have 
the Idea of that Inch Line, being diviſible or not diviſible, into 
ſuch equal Parts, as a certain Number of them will be equal to 
the Side-line. Now. whenever he perceives, believes, or ſup- 
poſes ſuch a kind of Diviſibility to agree or diſagree to his 1 
PET £ | . 8 


going Chapter, to diſtinguiſh real from imagi- 
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the 14:a of that Line, and the Lea of that kind of Diviz 
ſibility, and ſo makes a mental Propofition, which is true or 
alſe; actording as ſuch a kind of Diviſibility, a Diviſibility into 
ſuch. aliquot Parts, does really agree to that Line of nos When 
Aeas are ſo put together, or ſeparated in the Mind, as they, or 
the Things the Rand for, do agree or not, that is, as I may 
call it, mental Truth. But Truth of Words is ſomething more, 
and that is the affirming or denying of Words one of another, 
as the Ideas they Rand for agree or diſagree : And this again is 
two-fold 3 either * Verbal and trifling, which I ſhall ſpeak 
of, AY: 8. or Real and inſtructive; which is the Object of 
that real Knowledge, which we have ſpoken of already; 


8. 7. But here again will be apt to occur the ObjeAion a2. 


fame Doubt about Truth, that did about Know- gal verbal 


ledge : And it will be objected, That if Truth Truth, that 
nothing but the joining or ſeparating of b ie may all 
ords in Pro oſitions, as the Ideas they ſtand be chimerical. 
for agree or diſagree in Men's Minds, the Knowledge of Truth 
is not ſo valuable a Thing, as it is taken to be; nor worth the 
Pains and Time Men employ to the ſearch of it; ſince by this 
Account it amounts to no more than the Conformity of Words 
to the Chimeras,of Men's Brains. Who knows not what odd No- 
tions many Men's Heads are filled with, and what ſtrange [eas 
all Men's Brains are capable of? But if we reſt here, we know 
the Truth of nothing by this Rule, but of the viſionary World 


in our ownTmaginations; nor have other Truth, but what as much 


concerns Harpies and Centaurs, as Men and Horſes. For thoſe, 
and the like, may be Ideas in our Heads, and have their Agree- 
ment and Diſagreement there, as well as the Ideas of real Be- 
ings, and fo have as true Propoſitions made about them. And 


it will be altogether as true a Propoſition, to ſay all Centaurs 


are Animals, as that all Men are Animals ; and the Certainty 
of one, as great as the other. For in both the Propoſitions, the 

ords are put together according to the Agreement of the Ideas 
in our Minds: And the Agreement of the Idea of Animal with 
that of Centaur, tis as clear and viſible to the Mind, as the Agree- 


ment of the 1dea of Animal with that of Man; and ſo theſe two 


Propoſitions are equally true, equally certain, But of what uſe 


is all ſuch Truth to us ? 4 a - 
$.'8. Theugh what has been ſaid in the fore- 1 


Truth is about 
Ideas agreeing 


to Things. 
- they 


nary Knowledge, mien ſuſkce here, in anſwer 
to this Doubt, to diſtinguiſh real Truth from 
chimerical, or (if you . nominal, 
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they depending both on the ſame Foundation: yet it may nof 
be amiſs here again to conſider, that though our Words ſignify 
nothing but our Ideas, yet being deſigned by them to ſignify 
Things, the Truth they contain, when put into Propoſitions, 
will be only Verbal, when they ſtand for Ideas in the Mind, 
that have not an Agreement with the Reality of Things, 
And therefore Truth, as well as Knowledge, may well come 
under the Diſtinction of Yerba] and Real; that being only 
verbal Truth, wherein Terms are joined according to the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas they ſtand for, with- 
out regarding whether our Ideas are ſuch, as really have, or are 
capable of having an exiſtence in Nature. But then it is they 
contain real Truth, when theſe Signs are joined, as our /deas 
agree; and when our Ideas are ſuch as we know are capable 
of having an Exiſtence in Nature; which in Subſtances we 
Cannot know, but by knowing that ſuch have exiſted, - 
. $. 9. Truth is the marking down in Words 
Falſpoed is the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, as it 
Aux 4 is. Falſbood is the marking down in Words, the 
wiſe than heir Agreement or Dilagreoment of Ideas otherwiſe 
e, than it is. And ſo far as theſe Ideas thus marked 
"©. * by Sounds, agree to their Archetypes, ſo far only 
is the Truth real. The Knowledge of this Truth conſiſts in 
knowing what Ideas the Words ſtand for, and the Perception of 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of thoſe Ideas, according as it 
is marked by thoſe Words. 11255 | 
* ö §. 10. But becauſe Words are looked on as the 
General Pro- great Conduits of Truth and Knowledge, and 
Foſttions to be that in conveying and receiving of Truth, and 
67208 of rare commonly in eaſoning about it, we make uſe 
ac, ol of Words and Propoſitions, 1 ſhall more at large 
enquire, wherein the Certainty of real Truths, contained in 
Propoſitions, conſiſts, and where it is to boked ; and endea- 
your to ſhew in what fort of univerſal Propoſitions we axe 
capable of being certazn of their real Truth or Falſhood. 
_Tſhall begin with general Propoſitions, as thoſe which moſt 
employ our Thoughts, and exerciſe our Contemplation. Gene- 
ral Truths are moſt looked after by the Mind, as thoſe that 
moſt enlarge our Knowledge; — by their Comprehenſive- 
eſs, ſatisfying us at once of many Particulars, enlarge our 
View, and ſhorten our way to Knowledge. 


| §. 11. Beſides Truth taken in the ſtrict 
- Morel and Senſe before-mentioned, there are other ſorts of 
Tract H! Truths; as, 1. Moral Truth, which is ſpeak- 
ha ing of Things according to the Perſuaſion of out 
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&wn Minds, though the Propoſition we ſpeak agree nat to the 
Reality of Things. 2. Metaphyſital Truth, which is nothing 
but the real Exiſtence of Things, conformable to the Ideas tg 
which we have annexed their Names. This, though it ſeems 
to conſiſt in the very Beings of Things, vet when conſidered 
a little nearly, will appear to include a tacit Propoſition, whereby 
the Mind joins that particular Thing to the Idea it had before 
ſettled with a Name to it. But theſe Conſiderations of Trutl 
either having been before taken Notice of, or not being — | 
to our preſent purpoſe, it may ſuffice here only to have men- 


tioned them, 

— — — — — — — 
| CH AP, VI. . 
Of Univerſal Propoſitions, their Truth and 
Fj Wo Certainty. 


& x, HOUGH the examining and FEES 
1 judging of Ideas by themſelves, Treating of 
their Names being quite laid aſide, be the beſt rd nece/- 

and ſureſt way to clear and diſtin& Knowledge; Jay to Know: 

yet thro? the prevailing Cuſtom of uſing Sounds 
for Ideas, I think it is very ſeldom practiſed. Every one may 


— 


obſerve how common it is for Names ta be made uſe of, in- 
ſtead of the Ideas themſelves, even when Men think and reaſon 
within their own Breaſts; eſpecially if the Ideas be very complex, 
and made up of a great Collection of ſimple ones. This makes 
the Conſideration of Words and Propoſutions ſo neceſſary a part of 
the Treatiſe of Knowledge, that it is very hard to ſpeak intel- 
ligibly of the one, without explaining the other. 
F. 2. All the Knowledge we have, being only 

of particular or general Truths, it is evident, that _ General 
whatever may be done in the former of theſe, 771% fag, 
the latter, which is that which with Reaſon is 3 fn ee, 
moſt ſought after, can never be well made P. e wy 
known, and is very ſeldom apprebended, but as ** © 
conceived and expreſſed in Words. It is not therefore out of our 
way, in the Examination of our Knowledge, to enquire intg 

the Truth and Certainty of univerſal Propoſitions. 

Y, 3- But that we may not be miſled in this Cf us 

Cafe, by that which is the Danger every where, ,,,,, fold, if 

I mean by the doubtfulneſs of Terms, it is fit to 9,y4, , 


2 ( ; Truth, and of 

obſerve that Certainty is two-fold : Certainty of Knowledge. 

Truth, and Certainty of Knowledge, Certainty of "EM 
| 8 FU 
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Truth is, uhen —— put fo ; in Poogpliions 25 Ex+ 
y to expreſs the Agreement or igree ment ot the Ideas th 
— for, as really it is. Certainty of Nuotuladge is, to — 
| Etive the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, as expreſſed 
in any Propoſition. This we uſually call knowing, or being 
Efttain of the Truth of any Propoſition. | 
XN Bring. . 4+ Now becauſe we can be certain of the 
tied" ene bs * Truth amy general Propoſition, unleſs we know 
Adam to bo the preciſe Bouhds and Extent of the Species its 
tHe where the Terms fland for, it is neceſſary we ſhould know 
Efence of each the Eſſence of each Species, which is that which 
Spetizs nen- cConſtitutes and bounds it. This, in all ſimple 
Fiotied is not Adeas and Modes, is not hard to do: For in 
torun. theſe, the real and nominal Eſſence being the 
- fame; or, which is all one, the Abſtract Idea 
which the general Term ſtands for, being the ſole Effence and 
Boundary that is ot can be ſuppoſed, of the Species, there -can 
be ho doubt, how far the Species extends, or what Things 
Are comprehended under each Term; which it is evident, are 
all that have an exact Conformity with the idea it ſtands for, 
and no other. But in Subſtances, wherein a real Eſſence di- 
ſtinct from the nominal, is ſuppoſed to conſtitute; determine, 
and bound the Species, the Extent of the general Word is 
very uncertain: becauſe not knowing this real Eſſence, we 
tannot know what is, or is not of that Species, and conſe- 
_ what may, or may not with Certainty be affirmed of it. 
And thus ſpeaking of a Man, or Gel, or any other Species 
of natural Subſtances, as ſuppoſed conſtituted by a preciſe real 
Eſſence; which Nature regularly imparts to every individual of 
that Kind, wheteby it is made to be of that Species, we cannot 
le certain of the Truth of any Affirmation or Negation made of 
it; For Man, or Gold; taken in this Senſe, and uſed for Spe- 
cies of Things, conſtituted by real Eſſences, different from the 
complex Zdea in the Mind of the Speaker, ſtand for we know 
not what, and the Extent of theſe Species, with ſuch Bounda- 
ries; are To unknown and undetermined, that it is impoſſible 
with any Certainty, to affirm, that all Men are rational, or that 
all Gold is yellow. But where the nominal Efſence is kept to, 
as the Boundary of each Species, and Men extend the Applica- 
tion of any general Term no farther than to the particular Things, 
in which the complex Idea it ſtands for is to be found, there they 
ate in no Danger to miſtake the Bounds of each Species, nor can 
be in doubt, on this Account, whether any Propoſitions be true, 
or ho: I have choſe to explain this uncertainty of Propoſitions 
in this ſcholaſtick way,; and have made uſe of the Terms 7 Eſ- 
| I ences 
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ſences and Species, on purpoſe to ſhew the Abſurdity and Incon- 
yenience there is to think of them, as of any other ſort of Rea- 
lities, than barely abſtract Ideas with Names to them. To ſup- 
poſe, that the Spectes of Things are any thing, but the ſorti 
of them under general Names, according as they agree to freed 
abſtract Ideas, of which we make thoſe Names the Signs, is to 
confound Truth, and introduce Uncertainty into all general Pro- 
poſitions, that can be made about them. Though therefore 
theſe Things might, to People not poſſeſſed with ſcholaſtick 
Learning, be perhaps treated of in a better and clearer way; 
et thoſe wrong Notions of Eſſencet or Species, having got 
Root in moſt People's Minds, who have received any Tinc- 
ture from the Learning which has prevailed in this part of 
the World, are to be diſcovered and removed, to make way 
for that uſe of Words which ſhould convey certainty with it, 


8. 5. The Names of Subſtances then, when- 
ever made to fland for Species, which are ſup> This mare 
poſed to be conſtituted by real Eſſences, which particularly 
we know not, are not capable to convey Certain- concerns Sub- | 
to the Underſtanding : of the Truth of general fences. | 
ropoſitions made up of ſuch Terms, we cannot | = 
be ſure. The Reaſon whereof is plain. For how can we be 
* ſure that this or that Quality is in Gold, when we know not | 
what is or is not Gold. Since in this way of ſpeaking nothing E 
is Gold, but what partakes of an Eſſence, which we not know- | 
| ing, cannot know where it is, or is not, and ſo cannot be ſure, | 
| that any parcel of Matter in the World is or is not in this Senſe | 
Gold ; being incurably ignorant, whether it has or has not that 
which makes any thing to be called Gold; i. e. that real Eſſence 
of Gold whereot we have no Idea at all. This being as impoſ- 
ſible for us to know, as it is for a blind Man to tell in what 
Flower the Colour of a Panſie is, or is not to be found, whilſt 
he has no Idea of the Colour of a Panſie at all. Or if we could 
(which is impoſſible) certainly know where a real Eſſence, 
which we know not, is; v. g. in what Parcels of Matter the 
real Effence of Gold is; yet could we not be ſure, that this or 
that Quality could with Truth be affirmed of Gold ; ſince it 
is impoſſible for us to know, that this or that Quality or Idea 
has a neceſſary Connection with a real Eflence, of which we 
have no Idea at all, whatever Species that ſuppoſed real Eſſence 
may be imagined to conſtitute. wy 
F. 6. On the other fide, the Names of Sub- 93; Tyutl, 
AHances, when made uſe of as they ſhould be, for / fav uni- 
the Ideas Men have in their Minds, tho? they vera Propo- 
» 8 carry 
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lion con- carry a elear and determinate Signification with 
5 * _ 1 f will not yet ſerve us to make many univer- 
ncesy % ſal Propoſitions, of whoſe Truth we can be certain. 
be town. Not becauſe in 255 uſe of them we are uncertain 
84 what Things are ſignified by them, but becauſe 
the complex Ideas they ſtand for, are ſuch Combinations of ſim- 
ple ones, as carry not with them any diſeoverable Connection 
dr Repugnaney; but with a very few other Ideas. 


2 §. 7. The complex Ideas, that our Names of 
3 the Species of Subſtances properly ſtand for, are 
Ideas in few Collections of ſuch Qualities as have been ob- 
Cafes ts to be ſerved to co-exift in an unknown Subſtratum, 
Hun. which we call Sub/ance ; but what other Quali- 
[Ry ties neceſſarily co-exiſt with ſuch Combinations, 
We cannot certainly know, unleſs we can diſcover their natural 
Dependance; which, in their primary Qualities; we can go but a 
very little way in; and in all their ſecondary Qualities, we can 
diſcover no Connection at all, for the Reaſons mentioned, 
Obhap. 3. viz. 1. Becauſe we know not the real Conſtitutions 
of Subſtances, on which each ſecondary Quality particularly de- 
pends. 2. Did we know that; it would ſerve us only for ex- 
perimental (not univerſal) Knowledge; and reach with Certainty 
no farther than that bare Inſtance :- Becauſe our Underſtandings 
can diſcover no conceivable Connection between any ſecondary 
uality, and any Modification whatſoever of any of the primary 
ones. And therefore there are very few general Propoſitions 
io be made concerning Subſtances, which can carry with them 
abe Certain. | 

| FS. 8: All Gold is fixed, is a Propoſition whoſe 
8 ix Truth we cannot be certain of, how univerſally 


ſoever it be believed. For if, according to the 


| — 20 uſeleſs Imagination of the Schools, any. one ſup- 
poſes the Term Gold to ſtand for a Species of Things ſet out by 
Nature, by a real Eſſence belonging to it, it is evident he knows 
not what particular Subſtances are of that Species ; | and ſo can- 
not, with Certainty, affirm any thing univerſally of Gold, But 
if he makes Gold ftand for a Species, determined by its no- 
minal Eſſence; let the nominal Eſſence, for Example, be 
the complex Idea of a Body, of a certain yellow Colour, 
malleable, fuſible, and heavier than any other known; in this 
proper uſe of the Word Gold, there is no Difficulty to know 
what is, or is not Gold. But yet no other Quality can with 
Certainty be univerſally affirmed or denied of Geld, but what 
hath a diſcoverable Connection or Inconſiſtency with that no- 
mi 
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minal Eſſence, Fixedneſs, for Example, having ne neceſſary 
Connection, that we can diſcover, with the Colour, Weight, 
or any other ſimple Idea of our complex one, or with the whole 
Combination together: It is impoſſible that we ſhould certainly 
know the Truth of this Propoſition, That all Gold js fixed, 
8. 9. As there is no diſcoverable Connection between Fixed- 
uf and the Colour, Weight, and other ſimple Ideas of that 
nominal Eſſence of Gold ; fo if we make our complex Idea of 
Gold, a Body yellow, faſible, duftile, weighty, and fixed, we 
0 ſhall be at the ſame Uncertainty concerning Solubility in 47. 
Regia ; and for the ſame Reaſon: Since we can never, from 
Conſideration of the Ideas themſelves, with Certainty affirm 
| or deny, of a Body, whoſe complex Idea is made up of yel- 
| low, very weighty, duCtile, fuſible and fixed, that jt is ſoluble 
| in Ag. Regia; and ſo on of the reſt of its Qualities, I would 
ladly meet with one general Affirmation, concerning an 
| Quality of Gald, that any one can certainly know is true. 1 
; will, no doubt, be preſently objected, Is not this an univerſal 
| certain Propoſition, All Gold is malleable ? To which 1 anſwer, 
| It is a very certain Propoſition, if Ma{leableneſs be a part of 
the complex Ideg the word Gold ſtands for, But then here is 
nothing affirmed of Gold, but that that Sound ſtands for an 
Idea in which Malleableneſs is contained: And ſuch a fort of | 
| Truth and Certainty as this, is to ſay @ Centaur is four fot ii 
| ed, But if Malleableneſs makes not a part of the Specifick | 
| Eſſence the Name Gold ſtands for, it is plain, all Gold is Mal- 1 
5 leable, is not a certain Propoſition. Becauſe, let the complex | 
Idea of Gold, be made up of whichſoeyer of its other Quali- 
ties you pleaſe, Malleableneſs will not appear to depend on 


that complex Idea, nor follow from any tumple one contained 

7 in it. The Connection that Malleableneſs has (if it has any) 
* with thoſe other Qualities being only by the Intervention of 
the real Conſtitution of its inſenſible Parts, which ſince we 

7 know not, it is impoſſible we ſhould perceive that Connection. 
5 unleſs we could diſcover that which ties them together 
$. 10. The more, indeed of theſe co- exiſt- 4 

t ing Qualities we unite into one complex Idea, er as 


under one Name, the more preciſe and deter- 2 3 
minate we make the Signification of that Word: n g 

. nown, /o far 
but yet never make it thereby more capable of „ "ay wa 
univerſal Certainty, in reſpect of other Quali- 


l : ; Propoſitions 
ties not contained in our complex Idea; ſince may be certain, 
we perceive not their Connection or Depen- But this will 
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s but alittle dance one on another; being ignorant both of 
auch, becauſe, that real Conſtitution in which they are all 
N founded; and alſo how they flow from it. For 


che chief part of our Knowledge concerning Subſtances, is not, 
as in other Things, barely of the Relation of two Ideas that 


may exiſt ſeparately; but is of the neceſſary Connection and 


Co- exiſtence of ſeveral diſtin& Ideas in the ſame Subject, or 
of their Repugnancy ſo to co-exiſt, Could we begin at the 
other end, and diſcover what it was, wherein that Colour con- 
ſiſted, what made a Body lighter or heavier, what Texture 
of Parts made it malleable, fuſible, and fixed, and fit to be 
diffolved in this ſort of Liquor, and not in another; if (I fay) 
we had ſuch an Idea of this as Bodies and could perceive 
wherein all ſenſible Qualities originally conſiſt, and how they 
are produced; we might frame ſuch abſtract Ideas of them, 
as would furnifh us with Matter of more general Knowledge, 


and enable us to make univerſal Propoſitions, that ſhould car- 


ry general Truth and Certainty with them. But whilſt our 
complex Ideas of the Sorts of Subſtances are ſo remote from 
that internal real Conſtitution, on which their ſenſible Quali- 
ties depend, and are made up of nothing but an imperfect 
Collection of thoſe apparent Qualities our Se 

there can be "ery few general Propoſitions concerning, Sub- 


ſtances, of whoſe real Truth we can be certainly aſſured; 


fince there are but few ſimple Ideas, of whoſe Connection and 
neceflary Co- exiſtence, we can have certain and undoubted 
Knowledge. I imagine, amongſt all the ſecondary Qualities 
of Subſtances, and the Powers relating to them, there cannot 
any two be named, whoſe neceſſary Co-exiſtence, or Repug- 
nance to co-exiſt, can certainly be known, unleſs in thoſe of 
the ſame ſenſe, which neceffarily exclude one another, as I 
have elſewhere ſhewed. No one, I think, by the Colour 
that is in any Body, can certainly know what Smell, Tafte, 
Sound or tangible Qualities it has, nor what Alterations it is 
capable to make or receive, on, or from other Bodies. The 
ſame may be ſaid of the Sound or Taſte, &c. Our Specifick 
Names of Subſtances ſtanding for any Collections of ſuch Ideas, 
itis not to be wondered, that we can, with them, make very 
few general Propoſitions of undoubted real Certainty. But yet 
ſo far as any complex Idea, of any fort of Subſtances, contains 
in it any ſumple Idea, whoſe neceſſary Co-exiſtence with any 
other may be diſcovered, ſo far Univerſal Propoſitions may 
with Certainty be- made concerning it : v. g. Could any one 
diſcover a neceſſary Connection between Mallrableneſs, __ 
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nſes can diſcover, 
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the Colour or Weight of Gold, or any other part of the complex 
Idea, ſignified by that Name, he might make a certain uni- 


verſal Propoſition concerning Gold in this reſpect; and the 


real Truth of this Propoſition, That all Gold is Malleable, 
would be as certain as of this, The three Angles of all righi- 


lined Triangles, are equal to two right ones. 


F. 11. Had we ſuch Ideas of Subitances, as 
to know what real Conſtitutions produce thole 91, eOualitics 
ſenſible Qualities we find in them, and how thole ie n hs 
Qualities lowed from thence, we could, by the cr complex 
Specifick Ideas of their real Eſſences in our own Ideas of Sxb- 
Minds, more certainly find out their Properties, flances depend 
and diſcover what Qualities they had, ar had ein an exter- 
not, than we can now by our Senſes: And to nat, remote, 
know the Properties of Gall, it would be no aud wiperceiy- 
more neceſſary that Gold ſhould exiſt, and that #4 Cauſes, 
we ſhould make Experiments upon it, than it is 


neceſſary for the knowing the Properties of a Triangle, that a 


Triangle ſhould exiſt in any Matter; the Idea in our Minds 


would ſerve for the one, as well as the other. But we are fa 


far from being admitted into the Secrets of Nature, that wg 
ſcarce ſo much as ever approach the firſt Entrance towards them, 
For we are want to conſider the Subſtances we meet with, each 


of them as an entire Thing 'by itſelf, having all its Qualities in 
itſelf, and independent of other Things:  over-looking, far 


the moſt part, the Operations of thoſe inviſihle Fluids they are 
encompaſſed with ; and upon whoſe Motions and Operations 
depend the greateſt part of thoſe Qualities which are taken 
Notice of in them, and are made by us the inherent Marks of 


Diſtinction, whereby we know and denominate them. Put a 


Piece of Gold any where by itſelf, ſeparate from the Reach 
and Influence of all other Bodies, it will immediately loſe all 
its Colour and Weight, and perhaps Malleablene(s too: Which, 
for aught I know, would be changed into a perfect Friability, 
Water, in which to us Fluidity is an eſſential Quality, left ta 
itſelf, would ceaſe to be fluid. But if inanimate Bodies -e 
ſo much of their preſent State to other Bodies without them, 
that they would not be what they appear to us, were thoſe 
Bodies that inviron them removed, it is yet more ſo in Vgeta- 
bles, which are nouriſhed, grow, and produce Leaves, Flow - 
ers, and Seeds, in a conſtant Succeſſion. And if we look a 
little nearer into the State of Animals, we ſhall find, that 
their Dependance, as to Life, Motion, and the moſt conſt: 
derable Qualities to be obſerved in them, is fo wholly on ex- 
trinſical Cauſes and Qualities of gther Bodies, that make no 

| part 
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of them, that they cannot ſubſiſt a Moment without them: 
gh yet thoſe Bodies on which they depend. are little 
taken Notice of, and make no part of the complex Leas we 
frame of thoſe Animals. Take the Air but a Minute from 
the greateſt part of Living Creatures, and they preſently. loſe 
Senſe, Life, and Motion. This the Neceſſity of Breathing 
has forced into our Knowledge. But how many other ex- 
trinſical, and poſſibly very remote Bodies, do the Springs of 
thoſe admirable Machines depend on, which are not vulgarly 
obſerved, or ſo much as thought on ; and how many are there, 
which the ſevereſt Enquiry can never diſcover? The Inhabi- 
tants of this Spot of the Univerſe, tho*% removed ſo many 
Millions of Miles from the Sun, yet depend ſo much on the 
duly tempered Motion of Particles coming from, or agitated 
it, that were this Earth removed but a ſmall part of that 
iſtance out of its preſent Situation, and placed a little farther 
or nearer the Source of Heat, it is more than probable; that 
the greateſt part of the Animals in it would immediately pe- 
riſh: Since we find them ſo often deſtroyed by an Exceſs or 
Defect of the Sun's Warmth, which an accidental Poſition, in 
ſome Parts of this our little Globe, expoſes them to. The 
Qualities obſerved in a Laadſtone muſt needs have their 
Source far beyond the Confines of that Body ; and the Ravage 
made often. on ſeveral Sorts of Animals, by inviſible Cauſes, 
the certain Death (as we are told) of ſome of them, by. bare- 
ly paſſing the Line, or, as it is certain of others, by being re- 
moved into a neighbouring Country, evidently ſhew, that the 
Concurrence and Operation of ſeveral Bodies, with which 
they are ſeldom thought to have any thing to do, is abſolutely 
neceſſary to make them be what they appear to us, and to pre- 
ſerve thoſe Qualities, by which we know and diſtinguiſh them. 
We are then quite out of the way, when we think that 
Things contain within themſelves the Qualities that appear 
to us in them: And we in vain ſearch for that Conſtitution 
within the Body of a Fly, or an Elephant, upon which de- 
pend thoſe Qualities and Powers we obſerve in them. For 
which, perhaps, to underſtand them right, we ought to 
look, not only beyond this our Earth, and Atmoſphere, but 
even beyond the Sun, or remoteſt Star our Eyes have yet 
diſcovered. For how much the Being and Operation of par- 
- ticular Subſtances in this our Globe, depend on Cauſes. utterly 
beyond our view, is impoſſible for us to determine. We ſee 
and perceive ſome of the Motions, and grofſer Operations of 
Things here about us; but whence the Streams come — 
| | „ hee 
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keep all theſe curious Machines in Motion and Repair, how 


conveyed and modified, is beyond our Notice and Apprehen- 
ſion; and the great Parts and Wheels, as I may ſo ſay, of 
this ſtupendous Structure of the Univerſe, may, for aught we 
know, have ſuch a Connection and Dependance in their In- 
fluences and Operations one upon another, that, perhaps, 
Things in this our Manſion, would put on quite another Face, 
and ceaſe to be what they are, if ſome one of the Stars or 
great Bodies incomprehenſibly remote from us, ſhould ceaſe 
to be or move as it does. This is certain, Things however ab- 
ſolute and entire they ſeem in themſelves, are but Retainers 
to other Parts of Nature, for that which they are moſt taken 
Notice of by us. Their obſervable Qualities, Actions and 
Powers, are owing to ſomething without them; and there is 
not ſo complete and perfect a Part, that we know of Nature, 


' which does not owe the Being it has, and the Excellencies of 


it, to its Neighbours j and we muſt not confine our Thoughts 
within the Surface of * any Body, but Jook a great deal farther, 


to comprehend perfectly thoſe Qualities that are in it. 


$.'12. If this be ſo, it's not to be wondered, that we have 


- very imperſe Ideas of Subſtances ; and that the real Eſſences on 


which depend their Properties and Operations, are unknown 
to us. We cannot diſcover ſo much as that Size, Figure, and 
Texture of their minute and active Parts, which is really in 
them; much leſs the different Motions and Impulſes made 
in and upon them by Bodies from without, upon which de- 
pends, and by which is formed the greateſt and moſt remark- 
able Part of thoſe Qualities we” obſerve in them,” and of 
which our complex Ideas of them are made up. "This Conſi- 
deration alone is enough to put an end to all our Hopes of ever 
having the Ideas of their real Eſſences; which, whilſt we want 


the nominal Eſſences, we make uſe of inſtead of them, will be 


able to furniſn us but very ſparingly with any general Knowleoge, 
or univerſal Propoſitions capable of real Certainty. + 
FS. 13. We are not therefore to wonder, if ieee 
Certainty be to be found in very few general 7 1 1 

fitions made concerning Subſtances : Our pr iti 0 that 
Knowledge of their Qualities and Properties ge , „% Knowr 
very ſeldom farther than our Senſes reach and in- ledzge, _ 
form us. Poſſibly inquiſitive and obſerving Men 
may, by Strength of Fudgment, penetrate farther, and on Pro- 
babilities taken from wary Obſervation, and Hints well laid to- 
gether, often gueſs right at what Experience has not yet diſ- 
covered to them, But this is but gueſſing ſtill; it amounts omy 
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to Opinion, and has not that Certaimy which is requiſite to 
Knowledge. For all general Knowledge lies only in our own 
Thoughts, and conſiſts barely in the Contemplation of our own 
abſtract Idea. Wherever we perceive any Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement amongſt them, there we have general Knowledge ; 
and by putting the Names of thoſe Ideas together accordingly 
in Propoſitions, can with Certainty pronounce, general Truths. 
But , becauſe the abſtract Ideas of Subſtances, for which their 
ſpecifick Names ſtand, whenever they have any diſtin& and de- 
terminate Signification, have a diſcoverable Connection or In- 
conſiſtency with but a very few other Ideas, the Certainty of uni- 
verſal Propoſitions concerning Subſtances, is very narrow and ſean- 
ty in that part, which is our principal Enquiry concerning them; 
and there is ſcarce any of the Names of Subſtances, let the idea 
it is applied to be what it will, of which we can generally, and 
with Certainty pronounce, that it has or has not this or that 
other Quality belonging to it, and conſtantly Co- exiſting or In- 
conſiſtent with that Idea, wherever it is to be founc. 
* $. 14. Before we can have any tolerable 
e me 4 Knowledge of this kind, we muſt firſt know 
Take dre of 1 — — Lurz. Qualities of one 
Sri. ody do regularly produce in the primary Qua- 
lities of another, and how. Secondly, We muſt 
know what primary Qualities of any Body, produce certain Sen- 
fations or Ideas in us. This is in Truth, no leſs than to know 
all the Effects of Matter, under its diverſe Modifications of Bulk, 
Figure, Coheſion of Parts, Motion and Reſt. Which, I think, 
every body will allow, is utterly impoſſible to be known by us, 
without Revelation. Nor if it were revealed to us, what ſort 
of Figure, Bulk or Motion of Corpuſcles, would produce in 
us the Senſation of a yellow Colour, and what fort of Figure, 
Bulk and Texture of Parts in the Superficies of any Body, were 
fit to give ſuch Corpuſeles their due Motion to produce that Co- 
Jour ; would that be enough to make univerſal Propoſitions with 
Certainty, concerning the ſeveral ſorts of them, unleſs we had 
Faculties acute enough to perceive the preciſe Bulk, Figure, 
Texture and Motion of Bodies in thoſe minute Parts, by which 
they operate on our Senſes, that ſo we might by thoſe frame 
our abſtract Ideas of them. I have mentioned here only corporeal 
Subſtances, whoſe Operations ſeem to lie more level to our 
Underſtandings: For as to the Operations of Spirits, both their 
thinking and moving of Bodies, we at firſt Sight find ourſelves 
at a loſs; though perhaps, when we have applied our Thoughts 
a little nearer to the Conſideration of Bodies, and their Opera- 
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tions, and examined how far our Notions, even in theſe, reach, 
with any Clearneſs, beyond ſenſible Matter of Fact, we ſhall be 
bound to confeſs, that even in theſe too, our Diſcoveries amount 
to very little beyond perfect Ignorance and Incapacity, 
F. 15+ This is evident, the abfiraf complex 1 
Ideas of Subftarices, for which their general , #57 by 
Names ſtand, not comprehending their real L of Sas 
Conſtitutions, can afford us but very little uni- 7 3 
ver ſal Certainty. Becauſe our Ideas of them are Conflitutions 
not made up of that, on which thoſe Qualities e can mk 
we obſerve in them, and would inform ourſelves 37 faiy gene- 
about, do depend, or with which they have any „al certain 
certain Connection. J. g. Let the Idea to which Propoſitions 
we give the Name Man, be, as it commonly is, concerning 
a Body of the ordinary Shape, with Senſe, volun- them. 
tary Motion and Reaſon joined to it. This being 
the abſtract Idea, and conſequently the Eſſence of our Species 
Man, we can make but very few general certain Propoſitions 
concerning Man, ſtanding for ſuch an Idea. Becauſe not xnow- 
ing the real Conſtitution on which Senſation, Power of Motion 
and Reaſoning, with that peculiar Shape, depend, and whereby 
they are united together in the ſame Subject, there are very few 
other Qualities, with which we can perceive them to have a 
neceſſary Connection; and therefore we cannot with Certainty 
affirm, That all Men fleep by Intervals: that no Man can be 
nouriſhed by Wood or Stones: that all Men will be poiſoned by Hem- 
lock : Becauſe theſe Ideas have no Connection, nor Repug- 
nancy with this our nominal Eſſence of Man, with this 
abſtract Idea that Name i ſtands for. We muſt in theſe and 
the like appear to Trial in particular Subjects, which can reach 
but a little way. We muſt content ourſelves with Probability 
in the reſt; but can have no general Certainty, whilſt our Speci- 
fick Idea of Man contains not that real Conſtitution, which is 
the Root wherein all his inſeparable Qualities are united, and 
from whence they low. Whilſt our Idea the Word Man ſtands 
for, is only-an'imperfe& Collection of ſome ſenſible Qualities and 
Powers in him, there is no diſcernable Connection or Repug- 
nance between our Specifick Idea, and the Operation of either 
the Parts of Hemlock or Stones, upon his Conſtitution. - There 
are Animals that ſifely eat Hemlock, and others that are nouriſh- 
ed by Wood and Stones: But as long as we want Ideas of thoſe 
real Conſtitutions of different ſorts of Animals, whereon theſe, 
and the like Qualities and Powers depend, we muſt not hope 
to reach Certainiy in univerſal Propoſitions concerning 5. 
ö 2 0.6 
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Thoſe few Ideas only, which have a diſcernible Connection 
with our nominal Eſſence, or any part of it, can afford us ſuch 
Propoſitions. But. theſe are ſo few, and of ſo little Moment, 
that we may juſtly look on our certain general Knowledge of 
Subſtances, as almoſt none at all. "of | 


„ „ F. 16. To conclude, General „ rogve: of 
I kertiulies what kind ſoever, are then only capable 
the general 


"Certainly of tainty, when the Terms uſed in them ſtand for 


when 6ath as there expreſſed, is capable to be diſcovered by 
us. And we are then certain of their Truth or Falſhood, when 
we perceive the Ideas the Terms ſtand for, to agree, or not agree, 
according as they are affirmed or denied one of another, 
Whence we may take Notice, that general Certainty is never to 
be found but in our Ideas. Whenever we go to ſeek it elſewhere 
in Experiment or Obſervations without us, our Knowledge goes 
not beyond Particulars. It is the Contemplation of our own ab- 
ſtract Ideas, that alone is able to afford us general Knowledge. 


— „ 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of Maxims. 
Ney are F. 1. HERE are a ſort of Propoſitiops, which 


ſelf-evident. | under the Name of Maxims and 
Axioms, have paſſed for Principles of Science; and 
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| becauſe they are /eif-evident, have been ſuppoſed innate, altbo no 


boch (that I know) ever went about toſhew theReaſon and Foun- 

dation of their Clearneſs and Cogency. It may however be 
worth while to enquire into the Reaſon of their Evidence, and 

- ſee whether it be peculiar to them alone, and alſo examine how 
far they influence and govern our other Knowledge. 


Wherein that 2. Knowledge, as has been ſheyn, conſiſts in 


anal the Perceptions of the Agreement or Diſagree- 

2 ment of Ideas: Now, where that Agree or 
: 4 Diſagreement is perceived immediately by itſelf, 
without the Intervention or Help of any other, there our Know- 
edge is ſelf-evident, This will appear to be fo to any one, who 
vill but conſider any of thoſe Propoſitions, which, without any 

Proof, he aſſents to at firſt Sight; for in all of them he will find, 
that the Reaſon of his Aſſent, is from that Agreement er Diſ- 
agreement, which the Mind, by an immediate comparing them, 


of Cer- 


ſuch Ideas, whoſe Agreement or Difagreement, 
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finds in thoſe Ideas anſwering the Affirmation or Negation in the 
Propoſition. | 

§. 3. This being ſo, in the next Place let us Od and 
conſider, whether this Ge/ evidence be peculiar 3 evidence 

„ mot peculiar to 

only to thoſe Propoſitions which commonly paſs | * Ari. 
under the Names of Maxims, and have the „. 
Dignity. of Axioms allowed them. And here | 
it is plain, that ſeveral other Truths, not allowed to be Axioms, 
partake equally with them in this Se/-evidence. This we ſhall 
ſee, if we go over theſe ſeveral ſorts of Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of Ideas, which I have above-mentioned, viz. Inentity, 
Relation, Co-exiſtence, and real Exiſtence ; which will diſco- 
ver to us, that not only thoſe few Propoſitions, which have had 
the Credit of Maxims, are ſelf-evident, but a great many, even 
almoſt an infinite Number of other =y mc are ſuch, 

F. 4. For, Firſt, The immediate Perception p. ft, As h 
of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Identity, Identity e f 
being founded in the Mind's having diſtinct Ideas, © Diverfiy, all 
this affords us as many Se/f-evident Propoſitions, Propofitions 
as we have diſtin Ideas. Every one that has are equally 
any Knowledge at all, has, as the Foundation of /e/fewvident. 
it, various and diſtin& Ideas: And it is the firſt | 
Act of the Mind, (without which, it can never be capable of 
any Knowledge) to know every one of its Ideas by itſelf, and 
diflinguiſh it from others. Every one finds in himſelf, that he 
knows the Ideas he has; that he knows alſo, when any one is 
ia his Underſtanding, and what it is ; arid that when more than 
one are there, he knows them diſtinctly and unconfuſedly one 
from another. Which always being ſo, (it being impoſlible but 
that he ſhould perceive what he perceives) he can never be in 
doubt when any Idea is in his Mind, that it is there, and is that 
Idea it is; and that two diſtin Ideas, when they are in his Mind, 
are there, and are not one and the ſame Idea. So that all ſuch 
Affirmations and Negations, are made, without any Poſſibility 
of Doubt, Uncertainty or Heſitation, and muſt neceſſarily be 
aſſented to, as ſoon as underſtood ; that is, as ſoon as we 
have in our Minds, determined Ideas, which the Terms in the 
Propoſition ftand for. And therefore wherever the Mind 
with Attention conſiders any Propoſition, {o as to perceive the 
two Ideas, ſignified by the Terms, and affirmed or denied 
one of the other, to be the ſame ar different, it is preſently 
and infallibly certain of the Truth of ſuch a Propoſition, and 
this equally, whether theſe Propoſitions be in Terms ſtanding 
tor more general Ideas, or ſach as are leſs ſo, v. g. whether 
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the general Idea of Being be affirmed of itſelf, as in this Pro- 


polition, I haſſoever is, is; or a more particular Idea be af. 
firmed of itſelf, as Man is a Man, or whatſoever is White, is 


White. Or whether the Idea of Being in general be denied of 


nt Being, which is the only (if I may fo call it) Idea different 
from it, as in this other Propoſition, it is impoſſible for the ſame 
Thing to be, and not to be; or any Idea of any particular Be- 


ing be denied of another different from it, as a Man is not a 


Horſe; Red is not Blue. The Difference of the Ideas, as ſoon 
as the Terms are underſtood, makes the Truth of the Propoſi- 
tion preſently viſible, and that with an equal Certainty and Eaſi- 
neſs in the leſs, as well as the more general Propoſitions, and all 
for the ſame Reaſon, viz. becauſe the Mind perceives in any 
Ideas, that it has the ſame Idea to be the ſame with itſelf; and two 
different Ideas to be different, and not the ſame. And this it is 
equally certain of, whether theſe Ideas be more or leſs general, 
abſtract, and comprehenſive. It is not therefore alone to theſe 


two general Propoſitions, IYhatſoever is, is; and it is impoſſible 


for the ſame thing to be, and nat 10 be ; that this Self- evidence be- 
longs by any peculiar Right. The Perception of being, or not 
being, belongs no more to theſe vague Ideas, ſignified by the 
Terms Whatſoever and Thing, than it does to any other Ideas. 
Theſe two general Maxims amounting to no more, in ſhort, 
but this, that the ſame is the ſame, and ſame is not different, are 
Truths known in more particular Inſtances, as well as in theſe 
general Maxims, and known alfo in particular Inſtances, before 
theſe general Maxims are ever thought on, and draw all their 
Force from the Diſcernment of the Mind employed about parti- 
cular /deas. There is nothing more viſible, than that the Mind, 
without the help of any Proof or Reflection on either of theſe 
general Propoſitions, perceives ſo clearly, and knows ſo cer- 

tainly, that the Idea of White is the Idea of White, and not 

the Nea of Blue; and that the Idea of White, when it is in the 

Mind, is there, and is not abſent, that the Conſideration of 

theſe Axioms can add nothing to the Evidence or Certainty of 

its Knowledge, Juſt ſo it is (as every one may experiment in 

himſelf) in all the /deas a Man has in his Mind : He knows 

each to be itſelf, and not to be another; and to be in his Mind, 

and not away, when it is there, with a Certainty that cannot be 

greater; and therefore the Truth of no general Propoſition 

can be known with a greater Certainty, nor add any thing to 

this. So that in reſpect of Identity, our intuitive Knowledge 

reaches ag far as our Ideas. And we are capable of making as 
many 
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as tend tn. T3: hand in, © 
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many felf-evidenc Propoſitions as we have Names for diſtinct 
Ideas. And I appeal to every one's own Mind, whether this 
Propoſition, à Circle is a Circle, be not as ſelf- evident a Propoſi- 
tion, as that conſiſting of more general Terms, Mhatſoever is, is: 
And again, Whether this Propoſition, Blue is not Red, be not a 
Propoſition that the Mind can no more doubt of, as ſoon as it 


underſtands the Words, than it does of that Axiom, it is impeſſi- 


ble far the ſame thing to be, and not to be ; and ſo of all the like. 
£3 5. Secondly, As to Co exiſtence, or to ſuch | 
neceſſary Connection between two Ideas, that Secondly, in 
in the Subject where one of them is ſuppoſed, Co-exi/tence 
there the other muſt neceſſarily be alſo ; of we have ſtuu 
ſuch. Agreement or Diſagreement as this, the ſelf-evident 
Mind has an immediate Perception, but in very Fllen. 
few of them; and therefore in this Sort we ; 

have but very little intuitive Knowledge. Nor are there to be 
found very many Propoſitions that are ſelf-evident, though 
ſome there are; v. g. the Idea of filling a Place equal to the 
Contents of its Superficies, being annexed to our 7dea of 
Body, I think it is a ſelf-evident Propoſition, That two 
Bodies cannot be in the ſame Place. | 

$. 6. Thirdly, As to the Relations of Modes, q9h;,J, ;n 

Mathematicians haye framed many Axioms ber Relati- 
concerning that one Relation of Equality. As ors ave may 
Equals taken from Equals, the Remainder will have. 

be Equals ; which with the reſt of that Kind, 

however they are received for Maxims by the Mathematici- 
ans, and are unqueſtionable Truths; yet, I think that any one 
who conſiders them will not find that they have a clearer ſelf- 
evidence than theſe, That One and One are equal: to Two ; 
that if you take from the five Fingers of one Hand two, and 
from the five Fingers of the other Hand two, the remaining 
Numbers will be 2 Theſe, and a Thouſand other ſuch 
Propoſitions, may be found in Numbers, which, at the very firſt 
Hearing force the Aﬀent, and carry with them an equal, if not 
greater Clearneſs, than thoſe mathematical Axioms. 

9.7. Fourthly, As to real Exiſtence, ſince, © , 
that has no Connection with any other of our LR / 
Ideas, but that of ourſelves, and of a firſt Be- Exiſtence 2 
ing, we have in that, concerning the real Ex- 3 nene. 
iſtence of all other Beings, not ſo much as de- $a Fs; 
monſtrative, much leſs a ſelf-evident Knowledge, and there- 
fore concerning thoſe there are no Maxims. 75 
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Theſe Axioms de F. 8. In the next Place let us conſider, what 


not much influence Influence theſe received Maxims have upon 


our other Know- the other Parts of our Knowledge. The Rules 
edge. etſtabliſhed in the Schools, that all Reaſons are 
er preecegnitis & preconceſſis, ſeem to lay the Foundation of all 
other Knowledge in theſe Maxims, and to ſuppoſe them to be 
precogmta 5 whereby, I think, are meant theſe two Things: 
Firſt, that theſe Axioms are thoſe Truths that are fitſt known 


to the Mind. And, ſecondly, that upon them the other Patts 


of our Knowledge depend. : {no Forms ee 

12 . they F. 9. Fr, That they are not the Truths 
dre het be Hit Fnown' to the Mind, is evident to Expe- 
Truths we lience, as we have ſhewn in another Place, B. I. 
firſt knew, Ch. II. Who perceives not, that a Child certain- 

. knows that a Stranger is not its Mother: 
that its Sucking Bottle is not the Rod, long before he knows 
that it is 1mpoſſuble ſox the ſame thing to be, and not to bu? 
And how many Truths are there about Numbers, which it is 
obvious to obſerve, that the Mind is perfectly acquainted: 
with, and fully convinced of, before it ever thought on theſe 
general Maxims, to which Mathematicians in their Arguings, 
do ſometimes refer them? Whereof the Reaſon is very plain : 
For that which makes the Mind aſſent to ſuch Propoſitions, 
being nothing elſe but the Perception it has of the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of its Ideas, according as it finds them 
affirmed or denied one of another, in Words it underſtands, 
and every Idea being known to be what it is, and every two 
diſtin& Ideas being known not to be the ſame, it muſt neceſ- 
. farily follow, that ſuch ſelf-evident Truths muſt be fue 
known, which conſiſt of Ideas that are fir ft in the Mind; and 


the Ideas firſt in the Mind, it is evident, are thoſe of particular 


'Things, from whence, by flow Degrees, the Underſtanding 
proceeds to ſome few general ones; which being taken from 
the ordinary and familiar Objects of Senſe, are ſettled. in the 
Mind, with general Names to them. Thus particular Ideas 
are fit received and diſtinguiſhed, and ſo Knowledge got 
about them; and next to them the leſs general or ſpecifick, 
which are next to particular: For abſtract Ideas are not ſo ob- 
vious or eaſy to Children, or the yet unexerciſed Mind, as par- 
ticular ones. If they ſeem ſo to grown Men, it is only becauſe by 
conſtant and familiar Uſe they are made ſo: For when we 
nicely reflect upon them, we ſhall find, that general Ideas are 
Fictions and Contrivances of the Mind, that carry Difficulty 
wich them, and do not fo eaſily offer themſelves, as we are 


apt 


f 
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apt to imagine. For Example, Does it not require ſome 
Pains' and Skill to form the general Idea of a Triangle, (which 
is yet none of the moſt abſtract, comprehenſive, and diffi- 
cult) for it muſt be neither Oblique, nor Rectangle, neither 
Equilateral, Equicrural, nor Scalenon; but all and none of 
theſe at once. In effect, it is ſomething imperfect, that can- 
not exiſt; an Idea wherein ſome Parts of ſeveral different and 
inconſiſtent Ideas are put together. It is true, the Mind, in 
this imperfe& State, has need of ſuch Ideas, and makes all 
the haſte to them it can for the Conveniency of Communica- 
tion and Enlargement of Knowledge ; to both which it is natu- 
rally very much inclined. * But yet one has Reaſon to ſuſpect 
ſuch Ideas are marks of our Imperfection; at leaſt this is enough 
to ſhew that the moſt abſtra@ and general Ideas are not thoſe 
that the Mind is firft and moſt eaſily acquainted with, nor ſuch 
as its earlieſt Knowledge is converſant about. 

§. 10. Secondly, From what has been faid, 
it plainly follows, that theſe magnified Max- Becauſe on 
ims, are not the Principles and Foundations of them the other 
all our other Anowledge, For if there be a Parts of our 
great many other Truths, which have as much Knonuledge do 
Self- evidence as they, and a great many that vr depend. 
we know before them, it is impoſſible they 
ſhould be 'the Principles from which we deduce all other 
Truths. Is it impoſſible to know that one and two are equal 
to three, but by Virtue of this, or ſome ſuch Axiom, viz. The 
Whole is equal to all its Parts taken together? Many a one 
knows, that one and two are equal to three, without having 
heard, or thought on that, or any other Axlom, by which it 
might be proved ; and knows it as certainly as any other Man 
knows, that the hole is equal to all its Parts, or any other 
Maxim, and all from the ſame Reaſon of Self-evidence ; the 
Equality of thoſe Ideas being as viſible and certain to him 
without that, or any other Axiom, as with it, it needing no 
Proof to make it perceived. - Nor after the Knowledge, That 
the Whole is equal to all its Parts, does he know that one and 
two are equal to three, better or more certainly than he did 
before. For if there be any Odds in thoſe Ideas, the IM hole 
and Parts are more obſcure, or at leaſt more difficult to be 
ſettled in the Mind, than thoſe of one, two, and three. And 
indeed; I think, I may aſk theſe Men, who will needs have 
all Knowledge beſides thofe general Principles themſelves, to 
depend on general, innate, and ſelf-evident Principles, What 
Principle 
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Principle is requiſite to prove, that ane and one are two, that 
two and two are . four, that three times two are fx £ Which 
being known without any Proof, do evince, that either all, 
Knowledge does not depend on certain præcegnita, or general 
Maxims, called Principles, or elſe that theſe are Principles; 
and if theſe are to be counted Principles, a great part of Nu- 
meration will be fo. To which, if we ad Mt the ſelf-evident 
Propoſitions which may be made about all our diſtin Ideas, 
Principles will be almoſt infinite, at leaſt innumerable, which 
arrive to the Knowledge of at different Ages; and a 
great many of theſe innate Principles, they never come to 
know all their Lives. But whether they come in View of 
the Mind earlier or later, this is true of them, that they are 
all known by their native Evidence, are wholly independent, 
receive no Light, nor are capable of any Proof one from 
another; much leſs the more particular, from the more gene- 
ral; or the more ſimple, from the more compounded ; the 
more ſimple, and leſs abſtract, being the moſt familiar, and 
the eaſier and earlier apprehended. But which ever be the 
cleareſt Idea, the Evidence and Certainty of all ſuch Pro- 
poſitions is in this, That a Man ſees the ſame Idea to be 
the. ſame Idea, and infallibly perceives two different Idea: 
to be different Ideas. For when a Man has in his Un- 
derſtanding the Ideas of one and of two, the Idea of Yellow, 
and the Idea of Blue, he cannot but certainly know, that 
the Idea of one is the Idea of one, and not the Idea of 
two; and that the Jara of Yellow is the Idea of Yellow, 
and not the Idea of Blue. For a Man cannot confound the 
Ideas in his Mind, which he has diſtindt: That would be 
to have them confuſed and diſtinct at the ſame Time, which is a 
Contradiction: and to have none diſtinct, is to have no uſe 
of our Faculties, to have no Knowledge at all. And there- 
fore what Idea ſoever it affirmed of itſelf, or whatſoever two 
entire diſtin Ideas are denied one of another, the Mind cannot 
but aſſent to ſuch a Propoſition, as infallibly true, | as: ſoon as it 
underſtands the Terms, without Heſitation or need of Proof, or 
regarding thoſe made in more general Terms, and called 
- .Maxims, | A 
§. 11. What ſhall we then ſay? Are theſe 
general Maxims of no Uſe? By no Means; 
What Uſe tho” perhaps their Uſe is not that which it 
theſe general is commonly taken to be. But ſince: doubt- 
Maxims ba. ing in the leaſt of what hath been by * 
en 
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Men aſcribed to theſe Maxims, may be apt to becryed out 
againft, as overturning the Foundations of all the Sciences, it 
may be worth while to conſider them, with reſpect to other 
Parts -of our Knowledge, and examine more particularly to 
what Purpoſes they ſerve, and to what not. ; 
1. It is evident from what has been already ſaid, that they are 
of no uſe to prove or confirm leſs general felf-evident Propo- 
ftions. - 
2. It is as plain that they are not, nor have been the Foun- 
dations whereon any Science hath been built. There is I know 
2 great deal of Talk, propagated from Scholaſtick Men, of 
Sciences and the Maxims on which they are built: But it has 
been my ill Luck, never to meet with any ſuch Sciences; much 
leſs any one built upon theſe two Maxims, What is, is; and It 
1s impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be. And I would 
be glad to be ſhewn where any ſuch Science erected. upon theſe, 
or any other general Axioms is to be found; and ſhould be ob- 
liged to any one who would lay before me the Frame and Syſtem 
of any Science ſo built on theſe, or any ſuch like Maxims,. that 
they could not be ſhewn to ſtand as firm without any Conſidera- 
tion of them. Iaſk, Whether theſe general Maxims have not 
the ſame Uſe in the Study of Divinity, and in Theological Que- 
ſtions, that they have in the other Sciences? They ſerve here 
too, to ſilence Wranglers, and put an end to diſpute. But I think 
that no body will therefore ſay, that the Chri/tian Religion is 
built upon theſe Maxims, or that the Knowledge we have of 
it, is derived from theſe Principles. It is from Revelation we 
have received it, and without Revelations, theſe Maxims had 
never been able to help us to it. When we find out an Idea, by 
whoſe Intervention we diſcover the Connection of two others, 
this is a Revelation from God to us, by the Voice of Reaſon. 
For we then come to know a Truth that we did not know before. 
When God declares any Truth to us, this is a Revelation to us 
by the Voice of his Spirit, and we are advanced in our Know- 
ledge. But in neither of theſe do we receive our Light or Know- 
ledge from Maxims. But in the one the Things themſelves afford 
it, and we ſee the Truth in them by perceiving their Agreement 
or Diſagreement. In the other, God himſelf affords it immediately 
to us, and we fee the Truth of what he ſays in his unerring Ve- 
racity. ; 
To They are not of uſe to help Men forward in the Ad- 


voancement of Sciences, or new Diſcoveries of yet unknown 


Truths, Mr. Newton, in his never enough to be admired Book, 
Nr E . wy has 
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has demonſtrated ſeveral Propoſitions, which are ſo many new 
Truths, before unknown to the World, and are farther Ad- 
vances in Mathematical Knowledge: But for the Diſcovery of 

theſe, it was not the general Maxim, That is, is; or the 
T/hole is bigher iban a Part, or the like, that helped him. 
Theſe were not the Clues that led him into the Diſcovery of the 
Truth and Certainty of thoſe- Propoſitions. Nor was it by 
them that he got the Knowledge of thoſe Demonſtrations ; but 
by finding out intermediate Ideas, that ſhewed the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of the Ideas, as expreſſed in the Propoſitions 

he demonſtrated. This is the great Exerciſe and Improvement 
of Human Underſtanding in the enlarging of Knowledge, and 
advancing the Sciences ; wherein they are far enough from re- 
ceiving any Help from the Contemplation of theſe, or the like 
magnified Maxims. Would thoſe who have this traditional 
Admiration of theſe Propoſitions, that they think no Step can 
be made in Knowledge without the Support of an Axiom, no 
Stone laid in the building of Sciences without a general Maxim, 
but diſtinguiſh between the Method of acquiring. Knowledge, 
and of communicating ; between the Method of raiſing any K. 
ence, and that of teaching it to others as far as it is advanced; 
they would ſee that thoſe general Maxims were not the Founda- 
tions on which the firſt Diſcoverers raiſed their admirable Struc- 
tures, nor the Keys that unlocked and opened thoſe Secrets of 
Knowledge. Though afterwards, when Schools were erected, 
and Sciences had their Profeſſors to teach what others had found 
out, they often made uſe of Maxime, i. e. laid down certain 
Propoſitions which were Self- evident, or to be received for true, 
which being ſettled in the Minds of their Scholars, as unqueſti- 
onable Verities, they on occaſion made uſe of, to convince 
them of Truths in particular Inſtances, that were not ſo fami- 
liar in their Minds as thoſe general Axioms which had before been 
inculcated to them, and carefully ſettled in their Minds. "Tho? 
theſe particular Inftances, when well reflected on, are no leſs 
Self-evident to the Underſtanding, than the general Maxims 


brought to.confirm them : And it was in thoſe particular In- 


ſtances, that the firſt Diſcoverer found the Truth, without 


the help of the general Maxims: And ſo may any one elſe do, 
who with Attention conſiders them. 


To come therefore to the Uſe that is made of Maxims. 


1. They are of Uſe, as has been obſerved, in the ordinary 


Methods of teaching Sciences as far as they are advanced: but 
of little or none in adyancing them farther, 
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2. They are of uſe in Diſputes, for the ſilencing of obſti- 
nate Wranglers, and bringing thoſe Conteſts to ſome Con- 
cluſion, Whether a need of them to that End, came not in, 
in the Manner following, I crave leave to enquire. The 
Schools having made Diſputation the Touchſtone of Men's Abi- 
lities, and the Criterion of Knowledge, adjuſted Victory to him 
that kept the Field; and he that bad the laſt Word, was con- 
cluded to have the better of the Argument, if not of the Cauſe, 
But becauſe by this Means there was like to be no Decifion be- 
tween ſkilful Combatants, whilſt one never failed of a medius 
terminus to prove any Propoſition, and the other could as con- 
ſtantly, without, or with a Diſtinction, deny the Major or Mi- 
ner. To prevent, as much as could be, the running out of 
Diſputes into an endleſs Train of Syllogiſms, certain general 
Propoſitions, molt of them indeed ſelt-evident, were introduced 
into the Schools; which being ſuch as all Men allowed and 
agreed in, were looked on as general Meaſures of Truth, and 
ſerved inſtead of Principles (where the Diſputants had not laid 
down any other between them) beyond which there was no go- 
ing, and which mult not be receded from by either Side. And 
thus theſe Maxims getting the Name of Principles, beyond 
which Men in Diſpute could not retreat, were by Miſtake 
taken to be the Originals and Sources from whence all Know- 
ledge began, and the Foundations whereon the Sciences were 
built; becauſe when in their Diſputes they came to any of 
theſe, they ſtopped there, and went no further, the Matter 
was determined. But how much this is a Miſtake, hath been 
already ſhewn, Ever ang 
This Method of the Schools, which have been thought the 
Fountains of Knowledge, introduced, as I ſuppoſe, the like 
Uſe of theſe Maxims, into a great Part of Converſation out of 
the Schools, to ſtop the Mouth of Cavillers, whom any one is 
excuſed from arguing any longer with, when they deny theſe 
general ſclf-eyident Principles received by all reaſonable Men, 
who have once thought of them ; but yet their Uſe herein is 
but an End to Wrangling. They in truth, when urged in 
ſuch Caſes, teach nothing: that is already done by the interme- 
diate Ideas made uſe of in the Debate, whoſc Connection ma 
be ſeen without the help of thoſe Maxims, and fo the Truth 
known before the Maxim is produced, and the Argument 
brought to a firſt Principle. Men would give off a wrong Ar- 
gument before it came to that, if in their Diſputes they pro- 
poſed to themſelves the finding and embracing of Truths, and 
not a Conteſt for Victory. And thus Maxims have their Uſe to 


put 
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put a Stop to their Perverſeneſs, whoſe Ingenuity ſhould have 
yielded fooner. But the Method of the Schools having allowed 
and encouraged Men to oppoſe and reſiſt evident Truth, till 
they are baffled i. e. till they are reduced to contradict them- 
ſelves, or ſome eſtabliſhed Principle; it is no Wonder that they 
ſhould not, in civil Converſation, be aſhamed of that which in 
the Schools is counted a Virtue and a Glory, viz. obſtinately 
to maintain that Side of the Queſtion they have choſen, whe- 
ther true or falſe, to the laſt Extremity, even after Conviction. 
A ſtrange way to attain Truth and Knowledge; and that which 
I think the rational Part of Mankind, not corrupted by Educa- 
tion, could ſcarce believe ſhould ever be admitted amongſt the 
Lovers of Truth, and Students of Religion or Nature; ot 
introduced into the Seminaries of thoſe who are to propagate the 
Truths of Religion or Philoſophy amongſt the Ignorant 
and Unconvinced. How much ſuch a Way of Learning is 
likely to turn young Men's Minds from the ſincere Search 
and Love of Truth; nay, and to make them doubt whether 
there is any ſuch Thing, or at leaſt worth the adhering to, 1 
I ſhall not now enquire. This I think, that bating thoſe Places 
which brought the Peripatetick Philoſophy into their Schools, 
where it continued many Ages, without teaching the World 
any thing but the Art of Wrangling ; theſe Maxims were no 
where thought the Foundation on which the Sciences-were built, 
nor the great Helps to the Advancement of Knowledge. 

What Uſe As to theſe general Maxims therefore they 
theſe general are, as I have faid, of great Uſe in Diſputes, 
Maxims 0 flop the Mouths of the Wranglers ; but not of 
Boe. much /e to the Diſcovery of unknown Truths, 
| or to help the Mind forward in its Search after 
Knowledge: For whoever began to build his Knowledge on this 
general Propoſition, hat is, is; or it is impoſſible for the ſame Thing 
to be, and not to be; and from either of thefe, as from a Principle 
of Science, deduced as a 8/ſtem of uſeful Knowledge, wrong 
Opinions often involving Cou: radictions, one of theſe Maxims, 
as a Touch- ſtone, may ſerve well to ſhew whither they lead. 
But yet, however fit to lay open the Abſurdity or Miſtake of a 
Man's Reaſoning or Opinion, they are of very little ie for 
enlightning the Underſtanding ; and it will not be found, that 
the Mind receives much Help from them in its progreſs in 
Knowledge; which would be neither leſs, nor leſs certain, 
were theſe two general Prepoſitions never thought on. It is true, 
as I have ſaid they ſometimes ſerve in Argumentation to ſtop a 
Wrangler? 
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rangler's Mouth, by ſhewing the Abſurdity of what he ſaith, 
and by expoſing him to the Shame of contradifting what all the 
World knows, and he himſelf cannot but own to be true. But 
it is one Thing to ſhew a Man that he isin an Error, and ano- 
ther to put him in Poſſeſſion of Truth; and I would fain know 
what Truths theſe two Propoſitions are able to teach, and by 
their Influence make us know, which we did not know before, 
or could not know without them. Let us reaſon from them, as 
well as we can, they are only about identical Predications, and 
Influence ; if any at all, none but ſuch. Each particular Propo- 
ſition concerning Identity or Diverſity, is as clearly and certainly 
known in itſelf, if attended to, as either of theſe general ones; 
only theſe general ones, as ſerving in all Caſes, are therefore 
more inculcateq; and inſiſted on. As to other leſs general Max- 
ims, many of them are no more than bare verbal Propoſitions, 
and teach us nothing but the Reſpect and Import of Names 
one to another. The Whole is equal to all its Parts What 
real Truth, I beſeech you, does it teach us? What more is 
contained in that Maxim, than what the Signification of the 
Word Totum, or the hole, does of itſelf import? And 
he that knows that the Word Whole ftands for what is made 
up of all its Parts, knows very little leſs, than that the 
Whole is equal to all its Parts. And upon the ſame Ground, 
I think that this Propoſition, A Hill is higher than a Valley, 
and ſeveral the like, may alſo paſs for Maxims. But yet 
Maſters of Mathematicks, when they would, as Teachers of 
what they know, initiate others in that Science, do not with- 
out Reafon place this, and ſome other ſuch Maxims, at the 
Entrance of their Sy/tems, that their Scholars, having in the 
Beginning perfectly acquainted their Thoughts with theſe 
Propoſitions made in ſuch general Terms, may be uſed to 
make ſuch Reflections, and have theſe more general Pro- 
politions, as formed Rules and Sayings, ready to apply to all 
particular Caſes. Not that if they be equally weighed, they 
are more clear and evident than the particular Inſtances they 
are brought to confirm: But that being more familiar to 
the Mind, the very naming them is enough to ſatisfy the 
Underſtanding. But this, I ſay, is more from our Cuſtom 
of uſing them and the Eſtabliſhment they have got in our 
Minds, by our often thinking of them, than from the different 
Evidence of the Things. But before Cuſtom has ſettled 
Methods of Thinking and Reaſoning in our Minds, I am 
apt to imagine it is quite otherwiſe ; and that the _ 
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when a part of his Apple is taken away, knows it better in 
that particular Inſtance, than by this general Propoſition, 
The whole is equal to all its Parts; and that if one of theſe 
have need to be confirmed to him by the other, the general 
has more need to be let into his Mind by the particular, than 
the particular by the general. For in Particulars, our 
Knowledge begins, and ſo ſpreads itſelf by Degrees, to Ge- 
nerals; though afterwards the Mind takes the quite contra- 
ry Courſe, and having drawn its Knowledge into as general 
Propoſitions as it can, makes thoſe familiar to its Thoughts, 
and accuſtoms itſelf to have recourſe to them, as to the 
Standards of Truth and Falſhood. By which familiar Uſe 
of them, as Rules to meaſure the Truth of other Propoſi- 
tions, it comes in time to be thought, that more particular 
Propoſitions have their Truth and Evidence from their Con- 
formity to theſe more general ones, which, in Diſcourſe and 
Argumentation, are fo frequently urged, and conſtantly ad- 

mitted. And this I think to be the Reaſon why among ſo 
many ſelf- evident Propoſitions, the moſt general only have 
had the Title of Maxims. n den 0 n 


S. 12. One thing farther, I think, it may not 
Maxims, if be amiſs to obſerve concerning theſe: general 
N K be * Maxims, that they are ſo far from improving 
aren in 


Us of Words, or eſtabliſhing our Minds in true Knowledge, 


ee _ if. our Notions be wrong, looſe, or unſtea- 
| „e, dy, and we reſign up our Thoughts to the 
3 Sound of Words, rather than fix them on 


| | ſettled determined Ideas of Things; I ſay 
theſe general Maxims will ſerve to confirm us in Miſtakes ; 
and in ſuch a way of Uſe of Words which is moſt common, 
will ſerve to prove Contradictions; v. g. He that with Des 
Cartes ſhall frame in his Mind an Idea of what he calls Body, 
'to be nothing but Extenſion, may eafily demonſtrate, that 
there is no Vacuum, i. e. no Space void of Body, by this 
Maxim, What is, is; For the Idea to which he annexes the 
Name Body, being bare Extenſion, his Knowledge that 
Space cannot be without Body is certain: For he knows his 
own Idea of Extenſion clearly and diſtinctly, and knows that 
it is what it is, and not another Idea, though it be called 
by theſe three Names, Extenſn, Body, Space. Which 
three Words 2 for one and the ſame Idea, may, no 
doubt, with the ſame Evidence and Certainty, be affirmed one 
of another, as each of itſelf : And it is as certain, that whillſt 


1 uſe them all to ſtand for one and the ſame Idea, this Pre- 
| | dication 
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"fication is as true and identical in its Signification, That Space 
is Bady, as this Predication is true and identical, that Body i; 


Bach, both in, Signification and Sound. 


§. 13. But if another ſhall come, and make to 


| himſelf another Lea, different from Des Car- Inſance jy 
_tes's of the Thing, which yet, with Des Cartes, Vacuum. 


he calls by the ſame Name Body, and make 


RN . E 


his Idea, which he. exprefles by the Word Body, to be of 4 


Thing chat hath hoth Extenſin and Solidity together, he will 
as eaſily demonſtrate, that there may be a Vacuum, or Space 


without a Body, as Des Cartes demonſtrated the contrary. Be- 


cauſe the Idea to which he gives the Name Space, being bare- 
ly the fimple one of Extenſin; and the Idea, to which he 


gives the Name Body, being the complex Idee of Extenſion 


and Reſytibility, or Selidity together in the ſame Subject, theſe 
.two Ideas are not exactly one and the ſame, but in the Un- 
derſtanding as diſtinct as the Ideas of One and Two, White 
and Black, or as of Corporiety and Humanity, if I may uſe 
. thoſe barbarous Terms: And therefore the Predication of them 


in our Minds, or in Words ſtanding for them, is not identical, 


but the Negation of them one of another; viz. this Propoſi- 
6 tion, Extenſion, or Space is not Body, is as true and evidently 


certain, as this Maxim, It is impaſſible for the ſame Thing to bes 
and not to be, can make any Propoſition, "Ol 


S8. 14. But yet, though both theſe Propoſiti- 


ons (as you ſge) may be equally demonſtrated, | They promt 
viz. that there may be a Vacuum, and that abet the Exiſt- 


there cannot be a Vacuum, by theſe two certain ence of Things 
Principles, (viz.) What is, is, and the Jame without ys. 

Thing cannot. be, and be; yet neither of theſe Principles will 
ſerve to prove to us, that any, or what Bodies do exiſt : For 
that we are left to our Senſes, to diſcover to us as far as they 


can. Thoſe univerſal and ſelf-evident Principles, being only 


our conſtant, clear, and diſtinct Knowledge of our own Ideas, 
more general or comprehenſive, can aſſure us of nothing that 
. paſſes without the Mind, their Certainty is founded only 


upon the Knowledge we have of each Idea by itſelf, and 
of its Diſtinction from others; about which we cannot be 


Miſtaken whilſt they are in our Minds, though we- may, and 
+ often are miſtaken, when we retain the Names without the 
. Jdeas, or uſe them confuſedly, ſometimes for one, and ſome- 


times for another Idea. In which Caſes, the Force of theſe 


Axioms, reaching only to the Sound, and not the Significa- 
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tion of the Words, ſerves only to lead us into Confuſion, Mi- 


ſtake, and Error. It is to ſhew Men, that theſe Maxims, 
bowever cryed up for the great Guards to Truth, will not ſe- 
cure them from Error in a careleſs looſe Uſe of their Words, 
that I have made this Remark. In all that is here ſuggeſted 
concerning the little Uſe for the Improvement of Knowledge, 
or dangerous Uſe in undetermined Ideas, I have been far 
enough from ſaying or intending they ſhould be laid afide, 
as ſome have been too forward to _ me. I affirm them 
to be Truths, ſelf-evident Truths ; and fo cannot be laid afide. 
As far as their Influence will reach, it is in vain to endeavour, 
nor would I attempt to abridge it. But yet without any In- 
jury to Truth, or Knowledge, I may have Reaſon to think 
their Uſe is not anſwerable to the great Streſs which ſeems 
to be laid on them, and I may warn Men not to make an ill 
Uſe of them for the confirming themſelves in Errors. 
bh ft gf 15. But let them be of what Uſe they 
Their Ap- will in verbal Propoſitions, they cannot diſco- 
plicatiom dan- ver or prove to us the leaſt Know of the 
gerous about Nature of Subſtances, as they are found and 
complex Ideas. exift without us, any farther than grounded on 
| Experience. And though the Conſequence of 
theſe two Propoſitions, called Principles, be very clear; and 
their Uſe not dangerous or burtful, in the Probation” of ſuch 
Things, wherein there is no need at all of them for Proof, but 
ſuch as are clear by themſelves without them, vix. where 
our Ideas are determined, and known by the Names that 
{and for them: Yet when theſe Principles, viz. What is, is ; 
and, It is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and mt to be, 
are made uſe of in the Probation of Propoſitions, wherein are 
Words ſtanding for complex Ideas, v. g. Man, Horſe, Gold, 
Virtue; there they are of infinite Danger, and moſt com- 
monly make Men receive and retain Falſhood for manifeſt 
Truth, and Uncertainty for Demonſtration : upon which fol- 
lows Error, Obſtinacy, and all the Miſchiefs that can happen 
from wrong Reaſoning. The Reaſon whereof is not, that theſe 
Principles are leſs true, or of leſs Force in proving Propoſitions 
made of Terms ſtanding for complex Ideas, than where the 
Propoſitions are about ſimple Ideas. But becauſe Men mi- 
ſtake generally, thinking that where the ſame Terms are 
preſerved, the Propoſitions are about the ſame Things, tho 
the Ideas they fland for, are in Truth different. "Therefore 
theſe Maxims are made uſe of to ſupport thoſe, which in 
Sound and Appearance are contradictory Propoſitions ; 3 is 
8 Ga 
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clear in the Demonſtrations above-mentioned about a Vacuum. 
So that whilſt Men take Words for Things, as uſually they 
do, theſe Maxims may, and do ci ſerve to prove 
* Propoſitions: As ſhall yet be farther made ma- 
ni 1 1 

$. 16. For Inſtance: Let Man be that con- N 
cerning which you would by theſe firſt Princi- aſtance in 
ples demonſtrate any thing, and we ſhall ſee, Man. | 
that ſo far as Demonſtration is by theſe Prin- 
ciples, it is only verbal, and gives us no certain univerſal true 
Propoſition or Knowledge of any Being exiſting without us. 
Firſt, a Child having framed the Idea of a Man, it is pro- 
pable, that his Idea is juſt like that Picture which the Painter 
makes of the viſible Appearances joined together ; and ſuch 
a Complication of Ideas together in his Underſtanding, makes 
up the ſingle complex Idea which he calls Man, whereof 
White or Fleſh-Colour in England being one, the Child can 
demonſtrate to you, that a Negro it not a Man, becauſe 
White Colour was one of the conſtant ſimple Ideas of the com- 
plex Idea he calls Man: And therefore he can demonſtrate 
by the Principle, It is impoſſible for the ſame Thing 10 be, 
and not to be, that a Negro is not a Man; the Foundation of 
his Certainty being not that univerfal Propoſition, which, 
perhaps, he never heard nor thought of, but the clear di- 
ftin& Perception he hath of his own fimple Ideas of Black 
and White, which he cannot be perſuaded to take, nor can 
ever miſtake one for another, whether he knows that Maxim 
or no: And to this Child, er any one who hath ſuch an Idea 
which he calls Man, can you never demonſtrate that a Man 
bath a Soul, becauſe his Idea of Man includes no ſuch No- 

tion or Idea in it. And therefore to him, the Principle of 
What is, is, proves not this Matter; but it depends upon 
Collection and Obſervation, by which he is to make his com- 
plex Idea called Man. | | 7555 

F. 17. Secondly, Another that hath gone farther in framing 
and collecting the Idea he calls Man, and to the outward 

Shape adds Laughter and ratimal Diſtourſe, may demon- 

ſtrate, that Infants and Changelings are no Men, by this 

Maxim, It is impoſſible for the Jam? Thing to be, and not to be: 


And I have diſcourſed with very rational Men, who have actu- 
ally denied that they are Men. 


An §. 18. 
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§. 18. Thirdly Perhaps another makes up the complex 
Idea. which he calls Man, only out of the _ of Body. in 
general, and the Powers of Language and Reaſon, and leaves 
out the Shape wholly ; This Man is able to. demonſtrate, chat 
a Man may have no Hands, but be Quadrupes, neither of thoſe. 
being included in his Idea of: Man; and in whatever Body or 
Shape he found Speech and Reaſon joined, that was a Man. 


Becauſe having a clear ;Frnowledge of ſuch a complex Idea, it is 
certain that I/hat is, is. 
8. 19. So that, if rightly conſidered, I think 
"Tae uſe * we may ſay, that where our Ideas are deter- 
theſe Maxims mined in our Minds, and have annexed to 
in Profs them by us known and ſteady Names _ 
here 6 thoſe ſettled Determinations, there is - little 
have char Weed, or no Uſe at all of theſe Maxims, to 
and flint? prove the Agreement or. Diſagreement- of any 
ideas. * of them. He that cannot diſcern the Truth or 
Falſhood of ſuch Propoſitions, without the Help of theſe, 
and the like Maxims, will not be helped by theſe Maxims to 
do it: Since he cannot be ſuppoſed. to know the Truth of 
theſe Maxims themſelves without Proof, if he cannot. know 
the Truth of others without Proof, whith are as ſelf-evident 
as theſe. Upon this Ground it is, that i intuitive Knowledge 
neither requires nor admits any Proof, one part of it more than 
another. He that will ſuppoſe it does, takes away the Foun- 
dation of all Knowledge and Certainty: And he that needs 
any Proof to make him certain, and give his Aﬀent to this 
Propoſition, that Twe are equal to Two, will alſo have need 
of a : Proof to make him admit, that bat is, is. He that 
needs a Probation to convince him, that Two are not Three, 
that I/hite is not Black, that a Triangle is not a Circle, &c, 
or any two determined diſtin Ideas are not one and the ſame, 
will need alſo a Demonſtration to convince him, that it is im- 
paſſible * the ſume Thing to be, and not to be. 
§. 20. And as theſe Maxims are of little Ut 
Their uſe where we have determined Ideas, fo they are, 
danger ous | as I have ſhewed, of dangerous Uſe where our 
evhere our Ideas are not determined, and where: we uſe 
Ideas are can- Words that are not annexed to determined 
Fuſed. 1deas, but ſuch as are of a looſe and wandering 
Signification, ſometimes ſtanding for one, and 
ſometimes for another Idea: from which follows Miſtake and 
Error, which theſe Maxims (brought as Proofs to eſtabliſh 
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Propoſitions, wherein the Terms ſtand for undetermined: [deas) 
do by their Authority confirm and rivet. „ rules 
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F. 1. JK 7 Hether the Maxims treated of in n 
the foregoing Chapter, be of that Some. Propo- 
Uſe to real Knowledge as is ge- tions bring no 
nerally ſuppoſed, I leave to be conſidered. This, Lacreaſe toour 
I think, may confidently be affirmed, that there Anowledge. - 
are univerſal Propoſitions, which tho” they be cer-. _ F 
tainly true, yet they add no Light to our Underſtandings, 
bring no Increaſe to our Knowledge. Such are, 8 885 
§. 2. Firſt, All purely identical Propoſiti: 4s firft J. 
ons. Theſe obviouſly, and at firſt bluſh, ap- dentical Pro- 
pear. to contain no Inſtruction in them: For pofitiqns. 
when we affirm the ſaid Term of itſelf, whe- =; 
ther it be barely verbal, or whether it contains any clear and 
real Idea, it ſhews us nothing but what we muſt certainly 
know before, whether ſuch a Propoſition be either made by, 
or propoſed to us. Indeed, that moſt general one, hat is, ts, 
may ſerve ſometimes to ſhew a Man the Abſurdity he is guil- 
ty of, when by Circumlocution, or equivocal Terms, he would 
in particular Inſtances, deny the ſame Thing of itſclf; be- 
caule no Body will ſo openly bid Defiance to common Senſe, 


© * 
. my , 
_ * 
— 7 4% 4 


as to affirm viſible and direct Contradictions in plain Words: 


Or if he does, a Man is excuſed if he breaks off any farther 
Diſcourſe with him. But yet, I think, I may ſay, that neither 
that received. Maxim, nor any other identical Propoſition, 
teaches, us any thing: And tho“ in ſuch kind of Propoſitions, 
this great and magnified Maxim, boaſted to be the Foundati- 
on of Demonſtration, may be, and is often made uſe of to con- 
firm them, yet all it proves amounts to no more than this, That 
the ſame Word may with great Certainty be affirmed of 
ſtlelf, without any doubt of the Truth of any ſuch Propoſit.- 
on: and let me add alſo, without any real Knowledge. i 

$. 3. For at this Rate, any very ignorant Perſon, who can 
but make a Propoſition, and knows what he means when le 
ſays, Ay, or No, may make a Million of Propoſitions, of whoſe 

| Q 3 Truths 
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Truths he may be infallibly certain, and yet not know one 
Thing in the World thereby; v. g. what is a Soul, is a Soul; 
or a Soul is a Soul, a Spirit is a Spirit; a Petiche is a Feti- 


che, &c. Theſe all being equivalent to this Propoſition, "viz. 


What is, is, i. e. what hath Exiſtence, hath Exiſtence; or 
who hath a Soul, hath a Soul. What is this more than trifling 
with Words? It is but like a Monkey ſhifting his Oyſter from 
one Hand to the other ; and had he had but Words, might, no 
doubt, have faid Oyſter in right Hand is Subject, and Oyſter 
in left Hand is Preaicate: and fo, might have made a ſelſ- 
evident Propoſition of Oyſter, i. 2. Oyfter is Oyfter ; and yet 
with all this, not have been one whit the wiſer, or more know- 
ing: And that way of handling the Matter, would much at 
one have ſatisfied the Monkey's Hunger, or a Man's Under- 
ſtanding; and they two would have improved in Knowledge 
and Bulk together. , WY OTE OR” e 
I know there are ſome who becauſe identical Propoſitions 
are ſelf-evident, ſhew a great Concern for them, and think they 
do great Service to Philoſophy by crying them up, as if in 
them was contained all Knowledge, and the Underſtanding 
were led into all Truth by them ay I grant, as forwardly as 
any one, that they are all true, and ſelf-evident. I grant farther, 
that. the Foundation of all our Knowledge lies in the Faculty 
we have of perceiving the ſame Idea to be ſame, and of 
diſcerning it from thoſe that are different, as T have ſhewn in 
the foregoing Chapter. But how that vindicates the making 
uſe of identical Propoſitions, for the Improvement of Know- 
ledge, from the Imputation of Trifling, I do not ſee. Let any 
one repeat, as often as he pleaſes, that the Will is the Will, or 
Jay what Streſs on it he thinks fit; of what Uſe is this, and an 
infinfte the like Propoſitions, for the enlarging our Knowledpe ? 
Let a Man abound as much as the plenty of Words which he 
has, will permit him in ſuch Propoſitions as theſe; A Law is 
a Law, and Obligation is Obligation; Right is Right, and 
FHrong is Wrong ; will theſe and the like ever help him to an 
Acquaintance with Ethicks © Or inſtruct him or others, in the 
Knowledge of Merality ® Thoſe who know not, nor perhaps 
ever will know, what is Right, and what is Fong, nor the 
Meaſures of them, can with as much Aﬀorance make and in- 
fallibly know the Truth of theſe and all ſuch Propoſitions, as 
he that is beft inſtructed in Morality can do. But what Ad- 
vance do ſuch Propoſitions give in the Knowledge of any thing 
nexeſſary or uſeful for their Conduct? FR 4s 
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He would be thought to do little leſs than trifle, who for 


the enlightni | Odin Jin in any part of Knowledge, 


ſhould be buſy with identical Propofitions, and inſiſt on ſuch 
Maxims as theſe ; Subſtance is Sub/tance, and Body is Body ; 
a Vacuum is a Vacuum, and a Fortex is a Vortex; a Centaur 
it a Centaur, and a Chimera is a Chimera, &c. For theſe, 
and all ſuch, are equally true, equally certain, and equally 
ſelf-evident. _ But yet they cannot but be counted. trifling, 
when made uſe of as Principles of Inſtruction, and Streſs laid 
on them, as Helps to Knowledge; ſince they teach nothing 
but what every one, who is capable of Diſcourſe, knows 
without being told, viz. That the ſame Term is the ſame 
Term, and the ſame Idea the ſame Idea. And upon this 
Account it was that I formerly did, and do ſtill think, the 
offering and inculcating ſuch Propoſitions, in order to give the 
Underſtanding: any new Light or Inlet into the Knowledge 
of Things, no better than trifling; p 

lnſtrudtion lies in ſomething very - different, and he that 
would enlarge his own, or another's Mind, to Truths he does 
not yet know, muſt find out intermediate Ideas, and then lay 
them in ſuch Order one by another, that the Underſtanding 
may ſee the Agreement or Diſagreement of thoſe in Queſtion. 
Propoſitions that do this, are inſtructive: But they are far 
from ſuch as affirm the ſame Term of itſelf; which is no way 
to advance ones ſelf or others in any ſort of Knowledge. It no 
more helps to that, than it would help any one in his learning 
to read, to have ſuch Propoſitions as theſe inculcated to him, 
an A is an d, and aB is a B; which a Man may know as 

ell as any School-Maſter, and yet never be able to read a 

ord as long as he lives. Nor do theſe, or any ſuch iden- 
tical Propoſitions, help him one jot forwards in the Skill of 
Reading, let him make what uſe of them he can. 


If thoſe who blame my calling them tr:fling Propoſitions, 


had but read, and been at the Pains to underſtand what 1 had 
above writ in very plain Engliſb, they could not but have ſeen 
that by identical Prepoſittons, I mean only ſuch wherein the 
ſame Term, importing the ſame Idea, is affirmed of itſelf ; 
Which I take to be the proper Signification of identical Pro- 
Pant and concerning all ſuch, I think I may continue ſafe- 
y to ſay, That to propoſe them as inſtructive, is no better than 
trifling. For no one who has the Uſe of Reaſon, can miſs them, 
where it is neceſſary they ſhould be taken Notice of; nor doubt 


ol their Truth, when he does take Notice of them. 
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But if Men will eall Propoſitions identical, wherein the ſamę 
Term is not affirnted of itfelf, whether they ſpeak more properly 
thin I, others may judge: This is certain, all that they fay of 


Propoſitions that ate not identical, in my Senſe, concerns not 


me, hor what I have ſaid ; all that I have faid relating to thoſe 


Propoſitions, wherein the ſame Term is affirmed of itſelf. And 


I would fain fee an Inſtance, wherein any ſuch can be made 


uſe of, to the Advantage and Improvemerit of any one's Know- 


ledge. Inſtances of other kinds, whatever Uſe may be made of 
them, concern not me, as not being ſuch as I call identical. 
%%, When a F. 4. Secondly, Another fort of Trifling Pro- 
zart . com: boſitions is, quhen a part of the complex Idea is 


plex Idea is predi- preditated of the Name of the whole; a part of 


cated of tbe whole. the Definition of the Word defined. Such ate 
4, 4... all Propoſitions wherein the Genus is predicated 


of the Species, ot more comprehenſive of lefs comprehenſive 


Terms: For what Information, what Knowledge carries this 


Propoſition in it, vis. Lead is a Metal, to a Man who knows 


the complex Idea the Name Lead ſtands for? All the ſimple 
Ideas that go to the complex one ſignified by the Term Meal, 


being nothing but what he before comprehended, and ſignif ed . 


by the Name Lead. Indeed, to a Man that knows the Signi- 


fication of the Word Metal, and not of the Word Lead, it is a 


ſhortet way to explain the Signification of the Word Lead, 
by faying it is a Metal, which at once expreſſes ſeveral of its 
ſimple Ideas, than to enumerate them one by one, telling him 
it is a Body very heavy, fuſible and malleable. T 

A. fart of the 
Definition of the 


other part of the Definition of the Term defi 


Term defined. or to affirm any one of the ſimple Ideas of a. 


complex one, of the Name of the whole com- 


plek Iden; 28 All Gold is fufible. For Fuſtbility being one of 


the ſimple Ideas that goes to the making up the complex one 
the Sound Gold ſtand for, what can it be but playing with 


Sounds, to affirm that of the Name Gold, which is compre- 
hended in its received Signification ? It would be thought lit. 
tle better than ridiculous, to affirm gravely, as a Truth of Mo- 
ment, that Gold is yellow ; and I ſee not how it is any jot 
more material to tay, it is fufible, unleſs that Quality be 
left dut of the complex Idea, of which the Sound Gold is 


the Mark in ordinary Speech. What Inſtruction tan it carry 


with it, to tell one that which he hath been told already, or 


IE is ſuppoſed to know beſore ? For I am ſuppoſed to know 
dle Signification of the Word another uſes to me, or elſe he is 


to 


5. 5. A like trifling it is, to predicate any 
neg 5 
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to tell me. And if I know that the Name Gold ſtands for this 
complex Idea of Body, yellow, heavy, fuſible, malleable, it will 
not much inſtruct me to put it ſolemnly afterwards in a Pro- 
poſition, and gravely ſay, All Gold is fuſible. Such Propoſi- 
tions can only ſerve to ſhew the Diſingenuity of one, who 
will go from the Definition of his own Terms, by reminding 
him ſometimes of it; but carry no Knowledge with them, 
but of the Signification of Words, int rh certain they be. 

F. 6. Every Man is an Animal, or living Bo- a 
55 is as certain a Propoſition as can be; but no = — = 
more conducing to the Knowledge of Things, 1 
than to ſay, re 60 is an ambling Horſe, or a neighing am- 
bling Animal, both being only about the N of 
Words, and make me know but this, That Body, Senſe, and 
Motion, or. Power of Senſation and Moving, ffs Ties of thoſe 
Ideas that I always comprehend and ſignify by the Word Man ; 
and where they are not to be found together, the Name Man 
belongs not to that Thing: And ſo of the other, that Body, 
Senſe, and à certain way of going, with 4 certain kind of 
Voice, are fome of thoſe Jzens which I always comprehend, 
and ſignify by the Word Palfry; and when they are not to 
be found together, the Name Palfry belongs not to that 
Thing. It is juſt the ſame, and to the ſame Purpoſe, when 
any Term ſtanding for any one or more of the ſimple Ideas, 
that all tqgether make up that complex Idea which is called a 
Man, is affirmed of the Term Man; v. g. ſuppoſe a Roman 
ſignified by the Word Homo, all theſe diſtin Ideas united 
in one Subject, Corperietas, Senſibilitas, Potentia ſe movendi, 
Rationalitas, Rifibilitas, he might, no doubt, with great Cer- 
tainty; univerſally affirm one, more, or all of. theſe —_ of 
the Word Homo, but did no more than ſay, that the Word He- 
mo, in his Country, comprehended in its Signification all theſe 
Ideas. Much like a Romance-Knight, who by the Word Pal- 
fry ſignified theſe Ideas; Body of a certain Figure, Four- 
legged, with Senſe, Motion, Ambling, Newhing, White, uſed 
tn have a Woman on his Back, might with the ſame Certainty 
univerſally affirm alſo any or all of theſe of the Word Palfry: 
But did thereby teach no more, but that the Word Paljry 
in his, or Romance Language, ſtood for all theſe, and was 
not to be applied to any thing, where any of theſe was want- 
ing. But he that ſhall tell me, that in whatever Thing Senſe, 
Motion, Reaſon, and Laughter, were united, that Thing 
had actually a Notion of God, or would be caſt into a Sleep. 
by Opium; made indeed an inſtructive Propoſition 3 on 
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_ wages having the Notion of God, nor _ bet 12 


N being contained in the Idea 
an, Er. are by ſuch Propoſitions taught = 


cling more gy — barely what the Word Man ftands for: 


5 ork the Knowle: contained in it, is more than 
verba 
| 7. Before a Man makes any Propoſition, 
For this h Þ ſupple to underſtand. the Terms he 
reaches but the uſes in it, or elſe he talks like a Parrot, only 
Signification of making a Noiſe by Imitation, and framing 
Wards. certain Sounds which he has learnt of others ; 
but not as a rational Creature, uſing them for 
Signs of Tdeas which he has in his Mind. The Hearer al- 
ſo is ſuppoſed to underſtand the Terms as the Speaker uſes 
them, or elſe he talks Jargon, and makes an unintelligible 
Noiſe. And therefore he 1 with Words, who makes 
ſuch a Propoſition, which when it is made, contains no 
e and which a Man was 
1 to know before, v. g. a Triangle hath three Sides, 
affron is yellew. And this is no farther tolerabk, than 
in ae E pun in his Terms, to one who is 
ſuppoſed, or declares himſelf not to underſtand him: And 


then it teaches only the Signification F that Mord, and the Uſe 


of that Sign. _ 
. 8. We can know then the Truth of two 
But mo real Sorts of ' Propoſitions, with perfect Certainty ; 
Knowledge. me one is, of thoſe trifling Propoſitions, which 
have a Certainty in them, but it is only a 
verbal belag, but not inſtructive. And, Secondly, we 


can know the Truth, and ſo may be certain in Fropoſitions, 


which afirm ſomething of another, which is a neceſſary 
Conſequence of its preciſe complex Idea, but not eng 
in it. As that the external Angle e 1 all Triangles, it 
than either of the oppoſite internal Angles ; which Relation of 
the outward Angle, to either of the oppoſite internal An Yes 
king no part of the complex Idea ſignified by the 
Triangle ; his is a real Truth, and conveys with it in - 
ſtruQtive real . 1 as "A RY 0 
9. We have little or no Knowledge 0 
— — what Combinations there be of ſimple Idea: 
cerning Sub. exiſting together in Subſtances, but by our 
Pances, are . Senſes, we cannot make any univerſal certain 
tes trifling. . Propoſitions concerning them, any far 33 
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than our nominal Eſſences lead us; which being to a very 
few and inconfiderable Truths, in reſpect of thoſe which de- 
pend on their real Conſtitutions, the general Propoſitions that- 
are made about Subſtances, if they are certain, are for the 
moſi part but triſting; and it they are inftruQtive, are uncer- 
tain, and ſuch as we can have no Knowledge of their real 
Truth, how much ſoever conſtant Obſervation and Analogy 
may affiſt our Judgments in gueſſing. — 
that one. may often meet with very clear and coherent Di 
courſes, that amount yet to nothing. For it is plain, that 
Names of ſubſtantial Beings, as well as others, as far as they 
have relative Significations affixed to them, may with great 
Truth, be joined negatively and affirmatively in Propoſitions, 
as their relative Definitions make them fit to be ſo joined; 
and Propoſitions conſiſting of ſuch Terms, may, with the 
ſame Clearneſs, be deduced one from another, as thoſe that 
convey the moſt real Truths; and all this, without any Know- 
ledge of the Nature or Reality of Things exiſting without us. 
By this Method, one may make Demonſtrations and un- 
doubted Propoſitions in Words, and yet thereby advance not 
one jot in the Knowledge of the Truth of Things; v. g. he 
that having learned theſe following Words with their ordina- 
ry mutual relative Acceptations annexed to them, v. g. Sub- 
ance, Man, Animal, Form, Soul, Vegetative, Senſitiue, Ra- 


tional, may make ſeveral undoubted Propoſitions about the 


Soul, without knowing at all what the Soul really is; and of 
this Sort, a Man may find an infinite. Number of Propoſi- 
tions, Reaſonings and Concluſions, in Books of Metaphy- 
ficks, School- Divinity, and ſome ſort of natural Philoſophy ; 
and after all, know as little of God, Spirits or Bodies, as he 
did before he ſet out. . 
$. 10. He that hath Liberty to define, ie. 

determine the Signification of his Names of And why. 
Subſtances, (as certainly every one does in Ef- 5 
fect, who makes them ſtand for his own Leas) and makes 
their Significations at a venture, taking them from his own 
or other Men's Fancies, and not from an Examination or En- 
quiry into the Nature of Things themſelves, may with little 
Trouble demonſtrate them one of another, according to thoſe 
ſeveral Reſpects, and mutual Relations he has given them one 
to another; wherein, however Things agree, or diſagree, in 
their own Nature, he needs mind nothing but his own' No» 
tions, with the Names he hath beſtowed upon them ; But 
tlereby n more inereaſes his own Knowledge, than he does 


his 
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his Riches, who, taking a Bag of Counters, calls one in a cer 
tain Place, a Pound; another in another Place, a Shilling; 
and a third in a third Place, a Pemy; and ſo proceeding, 
may undoubtedly reckon right, and eaſt up a great Sum, ac- 
carding to his Counters ſo placed, and ſtanding for more or 
leſs; as he pleaſes, without being one jot the richer, or with- 
out even knowing how much a Pound. Shilling, or Penny is, 
hut only that one is contained in the other Twenty Times, and 
contains the other Twelve ; which a Man may alſo do in the 
Signihcation of Words, by making them in refpe& of one 
another more or leſs, or equally comprehenſive. 
Rnd, © §. 11. Though yet concerning moſt Words 
Ups Weird; Ved in Diſcourſes, "eſpecially argumentative 
vary, is and controverſial, there is this more to be com- 
i##5fling wvith plained of, which is the worſt fort of Trifling, 
em. and which ſets us yet farther from the Certain- 
en. ty of Knowledge we hope to attain by them, 
or find in them, vix that moſt Writers are ſo far from inſtruc- 
ing us in the Nature and Knowledge of Things, that they 
ſo" their Words looſeiy and uncertainly, and do not, by uſing 
them conſtantly and ſteadily in the ſame Significations, make 
plain and clear Deductions of Words one from another, and 
make their Diſcourſes coherent and clear, (how little ſoever 
it were inſtructive) which were not difficult to do, did they 
not find it convenient to ſhelter their Ignorance or Obſtinacy, 
under the Obſcurity and Perplexedneſs of their Terms: To 
which, perhaps, Inadvertency and ill Cuſtom do in many 
r e he > _ = , a * 
nn... > We: . 12. Io conclude, barely verbal Propoſi- 
Fr ak bod tions may be known by theſe following Mark. 
| Firſt, All Propoſitions, wherein two abſtract 

Firſt, Predi- Terms are affirmed one of another, are barely 
cation in ab- about the Signification of Sounds. For ſince no 
fira8.. abſtract Idea can be the ſame with any other but 
| itſelf, when its abſtrack Name is affirmed of 

any other Term, it n no more but this, that it may, 
or ought to be called by that Name; or that theſe two Names 
ſignify the ſame Idea. Thus ſhould any one ſay, that Par/#+ 
mony 1s Frugality, that Gratitude is Juſtice; that this or that 
Action is or is not Temperance ; however ſpecious theſe and 
the like Propoſitions may at firſt Sight ſeem, yet when we 
come to preſs them, and examine nicely what they contain, 
we ſhall find, that it all amounts to nothing, but the Signth- 
cation of thoſe Terms. 103 * 1 
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13. Secondly, All Propoſitions, wherein Neher 
4 , nm Idea, Which any Term | Secondly, A 
ſtands for, is predicated of that Term, are only partof the De- 
verbal; v. g. to ſay, that Gold is a Metal, or finition predi- 
heavy. And thus all Propoſitions, wherein a, any 
more comprehenſive Words, called Genera, are Term. 
affirmed of ſubordinate, or leſs comprehenſive, called Species 
or Individuals, are barely verbal. | 
When by. theſe two Rules, we have examined the Propoſi- 
tions that make up the Diſcourſes we ordinarily meet with, 
both in and out of Books, we ſhall, perhaps, find that a great- 
er part of them than is uſually ſuſpected, are purely about the 
Signification of Words, and contain nothing in them, but the 
Uſe and Application of theſe Signs. ' 3 
This, I think, I may lay down for an infallible Rule, that 
wherever the diſtinct Idea any Word ſtand for, is not known 
and conſidered, and ſomething not contained in the Idea, is 
not affirmed, or denied of it, there our Thoughts ſtick whol- 
ly in Sounds, and are able to attain no real Truth or Falſhood. 
This, perhaps, if well heeded, might ſave us a great deal of 
uſeleſs Amuſement and Diſpute; and very much ſhorten our 
Trouble and Wandering in che ſearch of real and true Know- 
ledge. | | | 2 | | 


CHAP. IE: 
Of our Knowledge of Exiſtence, 


F. 1. Itherto we have only conſidered the BT IR 
Eſſences of Things, which being Mg 
only abſtract Ideas, and thereby removed in ne, concern 
our Thoughts from particular Exiſtence, (that 267 Zxi/tence. 
being the proper Operation of the Mind, in 
Abſtraction, to conſider an Idea under no other Exiſtence, 
but what it has in the Underſtanding) gives us no Know- 
ledge of real Exiſtence at all. Where, by the Way, we 
may take Notice, that univerſal Propoſitions, of whoſe Truth 


or Falſhood we can have certain Knowledge, concern not Ex- 


Hence; and farther, that all particular Affirmations or Ne- 
gations, that would not be certain, if they were made gene- 
ral, are only concerning £xi/erce ; they declaring only the 

acci- 
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accidental Union or Separation of Ideas in Things exiſting, 
— — their abſtract Natures, have no known neceſſary Union 

or Repugnancy. | 
$. 2. But leaving the Nature of Propoſitions, 
A threefold and different ways of Predication, to be con- 
Knowledge of ſidered more at large in another Place, let us 
Exiſtence. proceed now to enquire concerning our Know- 
ledge of the Exiſtence of Things, and how we 
come by it. I ſay then, that we have the Knowledge of our 
own Exiſtence by Intuition; of the Exiſtence of G0 D by 
ion; and of other Things by Senfation. | 

§. 3. As for our own Exiſtence, we perceive 
Our Know- it ſo plainly and ſo certainly, that it neither 
ledge of our needs, nor is capable of any Proof. For no- 
en E xiſience thing can be more evident to us, than our own 
10 intuitive. Friftence. 1 think, I reaſon, 1 feel Pleaſure 
3 and Pain: Can any of theſe be more evident 
to me, than my own Exiſtence? If I doubt of all other 
Things, that very Doubt makes me perceive my own Exiſt- 
ence, and will not ſuffer me to doubt of that. For if I know 
1 feel Pain, it is evident I have as certain Perception of m 
own Exiſtence, as of the Exiſtence of the Pain I feel: Or if 
I know I doubt, I have as certain Perception of the Exiſtence 
of the Thing doubting, as of that Thought which I call daubt. 
Experience then convinces us, that we have an intuitive Know- 
ledge of our own Exiftence, and an internal infallible Perception 
that we are. In every Act of Senſation, Reaſoning or Think- 
ing, we are conſcious to ourſelves of our own Being; and, in 
this Matter, come net ſhort of the higheſt Degree of Certainty. 
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HAP. X. | 
Of our Knowledge of the Exiſtence of a GOD. 


F. 1. Hough GOD has given us no in- | 
nate Ideas of himſelf; though he FW are ca- 
has ſtamped no original Characters on our fable of know- 
Minds, wherein we may read his Being; yet ig certainly 
having furniſhed us with thoſe Faculties our ar there is @ 
Minds are endowed with, he hath not left him- GO. 
ſelf without Witneſs ; ſince we have Senſe, Per- 
ception, and Reaſon, and cannot want a clear Proof of him, 
as long as we carry ourſelves about us. Nor can we juſtl 
complain of our Ignorance in this great Point, ſince he fas © 
lentifully provided us with the Means to diſcover, and know 
him, ſo far as is neceſſary to the End of our Being, and the 
great concernment of our Happineſs. But though this be the 
moſt obvious Truth that Reaſon diſcovers, and though its 
Evidence be (if I miſtake not) equal to mathematical Certain- 
ty; yet it requires Thought and Attention, and the Mind 
muſt apply itſelf to a regular DeduQtion of it from ſome part 
of our intuitive Knowledge, or elſe we ſhall -be as uncertain 
and ignorant of this, as of other Propoſitions, which are in 
themſelves capable of clear Demonſtration, To ſhew there- 
fore, that we are capable of knowing, i. e. being certain that 
there is a GOD, and how we may come by this Certainty, 
I think we need go no farther than ourſelves, and that un- 
doubted Knowledge we have of our own Exiſtence. 


F. 2. I think it is beyond Queſtion, that Man 


_ has @ clear Perception of his own Being; he Man knows 


knows certainly, that he exiſts, and that he is hat he himſelf 
ſomething. He that can doubt, whether he be 

any thing or no, I ſpeak not to, no more than 

I would argue with pure Nothing, or endeavour to convince 
Non-entity, that it were ſomething. If any one pretends to be 


ſo ſceptical, as to deny his own Exiſtence, (for really to doubt 


of it, is manifeſtly impoſſible) let him for me enjoy his be- 
loved Happineſs of being Nothing, until Hunger, or ſome 
ether Pain convince him of the contrary. This then, I nf 
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I may take for a Truth, which every one's certain Knowledge 
affures him of beyond the Liberty of doubting, viz." that he 5 
Something that actually exiſts. 
§. 3. In the next Place, Man knows by an 
intuitive Certainty, that bare 5 thing can 15 
Hz knowus.al- more produce any real Being, than, it can be 
fo bat nothing equal to too right Angles. - Tf a Man knows not 
cannot produce that Non-entity, or the Abſence of all Being, 
2 Being, there 1. not-. be equal to two right Angles, it is im- 
— 8 poſſible he ſhould know any Demonſtration in 
— Euclid. If therefore we know. there is ſome 
real Being, and that Non entity cannot produce 
any real Being, it is an evident Demonſtration, that from 
Eternity there has been ſomething; ſince what was not ſrom 
Eternity, had a Beginning; and what had a Beginnings: muſt 
be produced by ſomething elſe. þ 
S. 4. Next, it is evident, that vat; had 3 its 
That 3 Being and Beginning from another, mult alſo 
Being muſt be have all that which is in, and belongs to its Be- 
gl powerful. ing from another too. All the Powers it bas, 
muſt be owing to, and received from the ſame 


the Source and Original of all Power: and fo this eternal. Be- 
. , a} d be un l en 
| NE MT —. A Man finds in bimſelf Per. 
And moſt ceplion and Knowledge, We have then got one 
Anowwinge Step farther ; and we are certain now, that 
t khere is not oniy ſome Being, but ſome knowing 
| intelligent Being in the World. 
_ + There was a Time then, when: there was no Wawel 
ing, and when Knowledge began to be; or elſe, there has 
been alſo a #nowing Being from Eternity. If it be ſaid, there 
was a Time when no Being had any Knowledge, when that 
eternal Being was void of all Underſtanding : I reply, that 
then it was impoſſible there ſhould ever have been any Know- 
ledge. It being as impoffible that Things wholly: void of 
Knowledge, and operating blindly, and without an, Per- 
<eption, ſhould produce a knowing Being, as it is impoſſi- 
ble, that a Triangle ſhould make itſelf, Three Angles bigger 
than T wo right ones. For it is as repugnant to che Idea of 
ſenſeleſs Matter, that it ſhould put into itſelf Senſc, Per- 
<eption, and Knowledge, as it is repugnant to the Iden — a 


Triangle, that it Thould put into itſelf greater Angles thai 
wo right ones, 
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1 This eternal Source then of all Being, muſt alſo be 
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F. 6. Thus from the Conſideration of our- 
ſelves, and what we infallibly find in our own And there- 


Conſtitutions, our Reaſon leads us to the Fore God. 


Knowledge of this certain and evident Truth, 

That there is an eternal, moſt powerful, and moſt knowing 
Being; which whether any one will pleaſe to call God, it 
matters not. The Thing is evident, and from this Idea duly 
conſidered, will eaſily be deduced all thoſe other Attributes, 
which we ought to aſcribe to this eternal Being. If never- 


theleſs any one ſhould be found ſo ſenſelefly arrogant, as to 


ſuppoſe Man alone, knowing and wiſe, but yet the Product of 
mere [Ignorance and Chance; and that all the reſt of the 
Univerſe acted only by that blind Hap-Hazard : I ſhall leave 
with him that very rational and emphatical Rebuke of Tully, 
L. 2. de Leg. to be conſidered at his Leiſure, * What can be 
more ſillily arrogant and miſbecoming, than for a Man to 
© think that he has a Mind and Underſtanding in him, but yet 
in all the Univerſe beſides, there is no ſuch Thing? Or that 
© thoſe Things, which, with the utmoſt ſtretch of his Reaſon, 
© he can ſcarce comprehend, ſhould be moved and managed 
* without any Reaſon at all? Did ęſt enim verius, quam ne- 
minem eſſe opportere tam ſtulte arrogantem, ut in ſe mentem & 
rationem putet ineſſe, in cœlo mundogue non putet ® Aut ea quæ 
wvix ſumma ingenu ratione comprebendat, nulla ratiane maveri 
putet? | | 
From what has been ſaid, it is plain to me, we have a more 
certain Knowledge of the Exiſtence of a God, than of any 


ching our Senſes have not immediately diſcovered to us. Nay, 


I preſume I may ſay, that we more certainly know that there 


is a God than that there is any thing elſe without us. Wnen 


I fay we know, I mean there is ſuch a Knowledge within onr 
teach, which we cannot miſs, if we. will but apply our Mings 
to that, as we do to ſeveral other Enquiries. 

§. 7. How far the Idea of a miſt per fe? Be- | 
ing, which a Man may frame in his M-nd, Our Iden of 
does, or does not prove the Exiftence of a @ moft pee 


Sad, I will not here examine. For in the dif- Being, ret the 


ferent Make of Mens Teinpers, and Application Sole. Proof of a 
of their Thoughts, ſome Arguments prevail Gros. 
more on one, and ſome on another, for the | 
Confirmation of the fame Truth. But yet I think, this | 
may ſay, That it is an ill Way of eſtabliſhing this Truth, an 
fllencing/ Atheiſts, to lay the whole Streſs of fo important a 
Point as this, upon that ſole Foundation: And take ſome 
Vor. II. R Mens 
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Men's having that Idea of God in their Minds, (for it is evi - 
dent, ſome Men have none, and ſome worſe than none, and 
the moſt very different) for the only Proof of a Deity; and 
out of an Over- fondneſs of that darling Invention, caſhier, ar 
at leaſt endeavour to invalidate all other Arguments, and forbid 
us to hearken to thoſe Proofs, as being weak or fallacious, 
which our own Exiſtence, and the ſenſible Parts of the Uni- 
verſe, offer ſo clearly and cogently to our Thoughts, that I 
deem it impoſſible for a conſidering Man to withſtand them: 
For J judge it as certain and clear a Truth as can any where 
be delivered, That the inviſible Things of God are clearly; ſeen 
rem the Creation of the World, being underſtood by the 
Things that are made, even his eternal Power and Gad head. 
Though our Being furniſhes us, as I have ſhewn, with 
an evident, and inconteſtable Proof of a Deity, and I believe 
no body can avoid the Cogency of it, who will but as care- 
fully attend to it, as to any other Demonſtration of ſo many 
Parts; yet this being ſo fundamental a Truth, and of that 
Conſequence, that all Religion and genuine Morality depend 
thereon, I doubt not but I ſhall be forgiven by my Reader, 
if I go over ſome Parts of this Argument again, and enlarge 
alittle more upon them. | * | 

§. 8. There is no Truth more evident, than 

Something that Something muſt be from Eternity. I never 
from Eternity. yet heard of any one ſo unreaſonable, or that 
could ſuppoſe ſo manifeſt a Contradiction, as a 

Time wherein there was perfectly nothing. This being of all 
Abſurdities the greateſt, to imagine that pure Nothing, the 
perfect Negation and Abſence of all Beings, ſhould ever pro- 
duce any real Exiſtence. Th 
It being then unavoidable for all rational Creatures to con 
clude that ſomething has exiſted from Eternity, let us next ſee 
what Kind of "Thing that muſt be. ; 
F. 9. There are but two Sorts of Beings in 

Tao Sorts the World, that Man knows or conceive:: 
of Beings, Co- Firfl, Such as are purely material, without 


gitative and Senſe, Perception or Thought, as the Clip- 


incog:tative. pings of our Beards, or the Parings of our Nails. 


Secendly, Senſible, thinking, perceiving Be- 


ings, ſuch as we find ourſelves to be ; which, if you pleaſe, 


we will hereafter call Cagitative and Incegitative Beings ; which, 


to our preſent Purpoſe, if for nothing elſe, are perhaps bettet 
Terms, than material and immaterial. | 4 
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8. 10. If then there muſt be ſomething eter- | 
nal, let us ſee what Sort of Being it muſt be. Trcogitative 
And to that it is very obvious to Reaſon, Being cannot 
that it muſt neceſſarily be a cogitative Being. produce à cegi- 
For it is as impoſſible to conceive, that ever tative. 
bare incogitative Matter ſhould produce a 25 
thinking intelligent Being, as that nothing ſhould of itſelf 
produce Matter. Let us ſuppoſe any Parcel of Matter eternal, 
great or ſmall, we ſhall find it, in itſelf, able to produce 
Nothing. For Example, Let us ſuppoſe the Matter of the 
next Pebble we meet with, eternal, cloſcly united, and the 
Parts firmly at Reſt together, if there was no other Being in 
the World, muſt it not eternally remain ſo, a dead, inactive 
Lump? Is it poſſible to conceive it can add Motion to. itſelf, 
being purely Matter, or produce any Thing? Matter then, 
by it's own Strength, cannot produce in itſeif ſo much as 
Motion: The Motion it has muſt alſo be from Eternity, or 
elſe be produced and added to Matter, by ſome other Being 
more powerful than Matter ; Matter, as is evident, _ 
not Power to produce Motion in itſelf, But let us ſuppoſe 
Motion eternal too; yet Matter, incogitative Matter and Ma- 
tion, whatever Changes it might produce of Figure and Bulk, 
eld never produce Thought, Knowledge will till be as far 
beyond the Power of Motion and Matter to produce, as Mat- 
ter is beyond the Power of Nothing or Non-entity to produce. 
And J appeal to every one's own Thoughts, whether he can- 
not as eaſily conceive beer produced by Nothing, as Thought 
to be produced by pure Matter, when before there was no 
ſuch Thing as Thought, or an intelligent Being exiſting. Di- 
vide Matter into as minute Parts as you will, (which we are 
apt to imagine a ſort of ſpiritualizing, or making a thinking 
Thing of it) vary the Figure and Motion of it as much as you 
pleaſe, a Globe, Cube, Cone, | 
Priſm, Cylinder, &c. whoſe (a) A G is J a Line, 
8 are but 1000000th - pay. 4 8 N oe” Fo 

rtofa a), will operate 7 © 4 91-0opyitar Tov,  & Pio» 
. Bodies 1 
of proportionable Bulk, than —_ Daa, 0 fe en * 
Woſe of an Inch or Foot Dia- % 7 45 Dee, are each e- 


n | a na to one ſecond of Time, or 
ter; and you may as ratio- +; of a Minute. I have afected- 


nally expect to produce Senſe, l made uſe of this Meaſure here, 
Thought and Knowledge, by and the Parts of it, under a deci- 
putting together, in a certain mal  Diwifion, with Names to 
Figure and Motion, groſs Par- 

K ticles, 
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; ticles of Mw as by 8 
them ; becanſe I think it would that are the very minut 
be of Sens Convenience, that that do any where exiſt, : They 
this Should be the common Mea- knock, impel, and reſiſt one 
ſure in the Commonwealth of another juſt as the greater do, 
Letters. and that is all they can do. So 
8 | that if we will ſuppoſe nothing 
firſt, or eternal; Matter can never begin to be: If we ſup- 
poſe bare Matter, without Motion, eternal; Motion can never 
begin to be: If we ſuppoſe only Matter and Motion firſt, or 
eternal; Thonght can never begin to be. For it is imp-flible 
to conceive, that Matter, either with or without Motion, 
could have originally in and from itſelf, Senſe, Perception 
and Knowledge; as is evident from hence, that then Senſe, 
Perception and Knowledge, muſt be a Property eternally in- 
ſeparable from Matter, and every Particle of it. Not te add, 
that though our general or ſpecifick Conception of Matter 
makes us ſpeak of it as one thing, yet really all Matter is not 
one individual Thing, neither is any ſuch thing exiſting 
as one material Being, dr one ſingle Body that we know or can 
conceive, And therefore, if Matter were the eternal firſt 
cogitative Being, there would not be one eternal infinite cogi- 
tative Being, but an infinite Number of eternal finite cogi- 
tative Beings, independent one of another, of limited Force, 
and diſtinct Thoughts, which could never produce that Or- 
der, Harmony and Beauty, which is to be found in Nature. 
Since therefore whatſoever is the firſt eternal Being, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be cogitative ; and whatſoever is firſt of all Things, 
muſt neceſſarily contain it, and actually have, at leaſt, all the 
PerfeAions that can ever after exiſt ; nor can it ever give to 
another any Perfection that it hath not, either actually in it- 
ſelf, or at leaſt in a higher Degree: It neceſſary follows, that 
the firſt eternal Being cannot be Matter. 
| §. It. 45 therefore it be evident, that Some- 
Therefore thing neceſſarily muſt exit from Eternity, it is 
there has been alſo as evident, that that ſamething muſt ne- 
— — ceſſarily be a cogitative Being: For it is as im- 
0 poſſible, that incogitative Matter ſhould pro- 
duce a cogitative Being, as that nothing, or the Negation of 
all Being, ſhould produce a poſitive Being or Matter. 


F. 12. 
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-$-:12, Though this Diſcovery of the neceſſary Exiftence 
of an eternal Mind, does ſufficiently lead us into the Know- 
ledge of GO D; ſince it will hence follow, that all other 
knowing Beings that have a Beginning, muſt depend on 
him, and have no other Ways of Knowledge, or Ex- 
tent of Power, than what he gives them; and therefore 
if he made thoſe, he made alſo the leſs excellent Pieces of 
this Univerſe, all inanimate Beings, whereby his Omni- 


' ſetence, Power, and Providence will be eſtabliſhed, and all 


his other Attributes neceſſarily follow: Yet to clear up this 
a; little farther, we will ſee what Doubts can be raiſed againſt 
it. | 

F. 13. Firſt, Perhaps it will be ſaid, that 

tho* it be as clear as Demonſtration can make MWhether 
it, that there muſt be an eternal Being, and material or no. 
that Being muſt alſo be knowing; yet it does 

not follow, but that thinking Being may alſo be material. 
Let it be fo ; it equally ſtill follows, that there is a GOD: 
For if there be an Eternal, Omniſcient, Omnipotent Being, 
it is certain, that there is a GOD, whether you imagine 
that Being to be material or no. But herein, I ſuppoſe, 
lies the Danger and Deceit of that Suppoſition: There 
being no way to avoid the Demonſtration, that there is an 
eternal knowing Being, Men, devoted to Matter, would 
willingly” have it granted, that this knowing Being, is mate- 
rial; and then letting ſlide out of their Minds, or the Diſ- 
courſe, the Demonſtration whereby an eternal knowing Being 
was proved neceſſarily to exiſt, would argue all to be Matter, 
and ſo deny a GOD, that is, an eternal cogitative Being; 
whereby they are ſo far from eſtabliſhing, that-they deſtroy 
their own Hypotheſis. For if there can be, in their Opinion, 
eternal Matter, without - any eternal cogitative Being, they 
manifeſtly ſeparate Matter and Thinking, and ſuppoſe no 
neceſſary Connection of the one with the other, and ſo eſtabliſh 


the Neceſſity of an eternal Spirit, but not of Matter, ſince it 


bas been proved already, that an eternal cogitative Being is 
unavoidably to be granted. Now, if thinking Matter may 
be ſeparated, the eternal Exiſtence of Matter will not fol- 
Inv from: the eternal Exiſtence of a cogitative Being, and they 
ſuppoſe -it to no Purpoſe. 
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$. 14. But now let us ſee how they can ſa · 
Not Material, tisfy themſelves or others, that this eternal 
firft, becauſe thinking Being is material, 
every Particle Firſi, I would aſk them, whether they ima- 
of Matter is cine that all Matter, every Particle of Matter, 
not cg, thinks ? This, I ſuppoſe, they will ſcarce fay, 
fince then there would be as many eternal thinking Beings, 
as there are Particles of Matter, and ſo an Infinity of Gods. 
And yet, if they will not allow Matter as Matter, that is, 


every Particle of Matter to be as well cogitative as extended, 


they will have as hard a Taſk to make out to their own 
Reaſons a cegitative Being out of incegitative Particles, 
as an extended Being out of unextended Parts, if I may fo 


ſpeak. 

8. 15. Secondly, If all Matter does not think, 
Secondly, One IJ next aſk, whether it be only ane Atom that 
Particle alone does ſo ? This bas as many Abſurdities as the 
of Matter, other; for then this Atom of Matter muſt be 
cannot be alone eternal or not. If this alone be eternal, 
vc. opted then this alone, by its powerful Thought or 
Will, made all the reft of Matter. And ſo we have the 
Creation of Matter by a powerful Thought, which is that 
the Materialiſts flick at: For if they ſuppoſe one ſingle think- 
ing Atom to have produced all the reſt of Matter, they cans 
not aſcribe that Pre-eminency to 1t upon ny noe Account, 
than that of its thinking, the only ſuppoſed Difference. But 
allow it to be by ſome other Way, which is above our Con- 
ception, it muſt ſtil] be Creation, and theſe Men muſt give 
up their great Maxim, Ex while, nil fit. If it be ſaid, that 
all the reſt of Matter is equally eternal, as that thinking 
Atom, it will be to ſay any thing at pleaſure, though never 
ſo abſurd: For to ſuppoſe all Matter eternal, and yet one 
ſmall Particle in Knowledge and Power infinitely above all the 
reſt, is without any of the leaſt Appearance of Reaſon to 
frame any Hypotheſis. Every Particle of Matter, as Matter, 
is capable of all the ſame Figures and Motions of any other; 
and I challenge any one in his Thoughts, to add any Thing 

elſe to one above another. | 
F. 16. Thirdly, If then neither one pecu- 
Thirglp, 4 Sy, liar Atom alone can be this eternal thinking 
fem of incogi- Being, nor all Matter, as Matter, i. e. every 
tative Matter, Particle of Matter, can be it, it only remains, 
caet be ci. that it is ſome certain Sytem of Matter duly 


j alive. | put 
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put together, that is this thinking eternal Being. This is 


that which I imagine, is that Notion which Men are apteſt 
to have of GOD, who would have him a material Being, 
as moſt readily; ſuggeſted to them, by the ordinary Conceit 
they have of themſelves, and other Men, which they take 
to be material thinking Beings. But this Imagination, how- 
ever more natural, is no leſs abſurd than the other: For to 
ſuppoſe: the eternal thinking Being to be nothing elſe but a 
Compoſition of Particles of Matter, each whercof is incogi- 
tative, is to aſcribe all the Wiſdom and Knowledge of that 
eternal Being only to the Juxta · poſition of Parts; than which 
nothing can be more abſurd. For unthinking Particles of 
Matter, however put together, can have nothing thereby ad- 
ded to them, but a new Relation of Poſition, which it is im- 
poſſible ſnould give Thought and Knowledge to them. 

$. 17. But farther, this corporeal Syſtem, ei- 
ther has all its Parts at reſt, or it is a certain Whether in 
Motion of the Parts wherein its Thinking con- Nation, or at 
fiſts. If it be perfectly at Reſt, it is but one K. 
Lump, and ſo can have no Privileges above 
one Atom. | 
If it be the Motion of its Parts on which its Thinking de- 
pends, all the Thoughts there muſt be unavoidably acciden- 
tal and limited, ſince ail the Particles that by Motion cauſe 
Thought, being each of them in itſelf without any Thought, 
cannot regulate its own Motions, much leſs be regulated by 
the Thought of the whole, ſince that Thought is not the 
Cauſe 'of Motion, for then it muſt be antecedent to it, and 
ſo without it) but the Conſequence of it, whereby Freedom, 
Power, Choice, and all rational and wiſe Thinking or Act- 
ing, will be quite taken away: So that ſuch a thinking Be- 
ing will be no better nor wiſer, than pure blind Matter, ſince 
to reſolve all into the accidental unguided Motion of blind 
Matter, or into Thought depending on unguided Motions of 
blind Matter, is the ſame Thing; not to mention the Nar- 


\ rowneſs of ſuch Thoughts and Knowledge that muſt depend 


on the Motion of ſuch Parts. But there needs no Enumera- 
tion of any more Abſurdities and Impoſlibilities in this Hy- 
potheſis, (however full of them it be) than that before- men- 
tioned ; ſince let this thinking Syſtem be all, or a part 
of the Matter of the Univerſe, it is impoſſible that any one 
Particle ſhould either know its own, or the Motion of any 
other Particle, or the whole know the Motion of every Par- 

R 4 _ ticular; 
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ticular 3 and ſo regulate its own Thoughts or Motions, or 
indeed have any Thought reſulting from ſuch Motion: 
3 §. 18. Others would have Matter to be 
Matter not eternal, notwithſtanding that they allow) an 
to-eternatwith eternal, cogitative, immaterial Being. This 
an eternal tho” it take not away the Being of a GOD, 
Mind. yet ſince it denies one and the firſt great Piece 
A of his Workmanſhip, the Creation, let us con- 
ſider it a little. Matter muſt be allowed eternal: Why, 


Becauſe you cannot conceive hiw it can be made out of 


Nothing; why do you not allo think yourſelf eternal? Vou 
will anſwer perhaps, becauſe about Twenty or Forty Years 
fince, you began to be. But if I aſk you what that Yow'is, 
which began then to be; you can ſearee tell me. The Mat- 
ter whereof you are made, began not then to be, for if it 
did, then it is not eternal; but it began to be put together 
in ſuch a Faſhion and Frame as makes up your Body; but 
yet that Frame of Particles is not you, it makes not that 
thinking Thing you are; (for T have now to do with one, 
who allows an eternal, immaterial, thinking Being, but 
would have unthinking Matter eternal too: ) therefore when 
did that thinking Thing begin to be? If it did never begin 
to be, then have you always been a thinking Thing from 
Eternity; the Abſurdity whereof I need not confute,'till 
meet with one who is ſo void of Underſtanding, as to own 
it. Tf therefpre you tan allow a thmking Thing to be made 
bur of Nothing, (as all Things that are not eternal muſt be) 
why alſo can you not allow it poſſible for a material Being 
to be made out of Nothing, by an equal Power, but that 
vu have the Experience of the one in View, and not of the 
oer? Though, when well conſidered, Creation of a Spirit 
be found to require no leſs Power, than the Creation of 
Matter. Nay, poſſibly, if we would emancipate ourſelves 
om vulgar Notions, and raiſe our Thoughts as far as they 
would reach, to a cloſer Contemplation of Things, we might 
be able to aim at ſome dim and ſeeming Conception how 
Matier might at firſt be made, and begin to exiſt by the Pow- 
er of that eternal firſt Being; but to give Beginning and 
Peli to a Spirit, would be found a more inconceivable 
Ef ct of omnipotent Power. But this being what would 
perhaps lead us too far from the Notions on which the Phi- 
Io{yphy now in the World is built, it would not be pardonable 
is deviate ſo far flom them, or to enquire ſo fat as co 
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itſelf would authorize, if the common ſettled Opinion oppo- 
ſes it; eſpecially in this Place, where the received Doctrine 
ſerves well enough to our preſent Purpoſe, and leaves this 

doubt, that the Creation or Beginning of any one 
SUBSTANCE out of Nothing, being once admitted, 
the Creation of all other, but the CREATOR himſelf, 
may, with the fame Eaſe, be ſuppoſed.  - | = 
F. 19. But you will fay, Is it not impoſſible to admit of 
the making any Thing out of Nothing, ſince we cannot poſ- 
fibly conceive it? I anſwer, No; 1. Becauſe it is not rea- 
ſonable to deny "the Power of an infinite Being, becauſe we 
cannot comprehend its Operations. We do not deny other 
Effects upon this Ground; becauſe we cannot poſſibly 
conceive the Manner of their Production. We cannot 
perceive how any thing but Impulſe of Body can move 
Body; and yet that is not a Reaſon ſufficient to make 
us _ it poſſible, againſt the conſtant Experience we 
have of it in ourſelves, in all our voluntary Motions, which 
are produced in us only by the free Action or Thought 
of our own Minds; and are not, nor can be the Effects of 
the Impulſe or Determination of the Motion of blind Matter, 
in or upon our Bodies; for then it could not be in our 
Power or Choice to alter it. For Example: My right Hand 
writes, whilſt my left Hand is ſtill; what cauſes Reſt in one, 
and Motion in the other? Nothing but my Will, a Thought 
of my Mind; my Thought only changing, my right Hand 
reſts, and the left Hand moves. This is Matter of Fact, 
which cannot be denied: Explain this, and make it intelli- 
— and then the next Step will be to underſtand Creation: 

or the giving a new Determination to the Motion of the 
animal Spirits, (which ſome make uſe of to explain volun- 
tary Motion) clears not the Difficulty one jot; to alter the 
Determination of Motion, being in this Caſe no eaſier nor 


leſs, than to give Motion itſelf; ſince the new Determination 


given to the Animal Spirits, muſt be either immediately 
by Thought, or by ſome other Body put in their way by 
Thought, which was not in their way before, and. ſo muff. 
owe its Motion to Thought ; either of which leaves volun- 
tary Motion as unintelligible as it was before. In the mean 
time, it is an over-valuing ourſelves, to reduce all to the 
narrow: Meaſure of our Capacities; and to conclude all Things 
impoſſible to be done, whoſe Manner of doing 3 our 
5 | | om» 
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— This is to make our n eee ins- 
nite, or G 0 finite, when what he can do, is limited to 
what we can conceive of it. If you do not underſtand the 
Operations of your own finite Mind, that thinking Thing 
within you, do not deem it ſtrange, that you cannot compre- 
hend the Operations of that eternal infinite Mind, who made 


and governs all — and * the —_ of Heavens 
cannot contain. 


C1 7: XI. 
of « our e of the Exiſtence” f. other 
Kuingt. 


Ae, 6. 1. Tux Kriowledge of our own Being 
Bad andy by we have by Intuition. The Ex- 
Senſation. iſtence of a G0 D, Reaſon clearly — 
knowyn to us, as has been ſhewn. 

The Knowledge of the Exiftence of any other Thing, we 
can have only by Senſation: For there being no neceſſary 

nection of real Exiſtence, with any Iden a Man hath in 

is Memory, nor of any other Exiſtence, but that of GOD, 
with the Exiſtence of any particular Man; no particular Man 
can know the Exi/tence of any other Being, but only when 
by actual operating upon him, it makes itſelf perceived by 
him. For the having the Idea of any thing in our Mind, 


no more proves the Exiſtence of that Thing, than the Picture 


of a Man evidences his being in the World, or the hw of 
a Dream make Goteby a true Hiſtory. - 
8. 2. It is therefore the ul i of 


— I from without, that gives us Notice of the 
Whitmneſs of E i/tence of other Things, and makes us know, 
Paper. that ſomething doth exiſt at that time with- 


out us, which cauſes that Idea in us, though 

eee we neither know nor conſider how it does it: For it 
takes not from the Certainty of our Senſes, and the Ideas 
we receive by them, that we know not the Manner wherein 
they are produced; v. g. whilſt I write this, I have, by 
the Paper affecting my Eyes, that Idea produced in my Mind, 
which, whatever Object cauſes, I call hite; by which I 
know 
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know that that Quality or Accident, (i. e. whoſe A 
before my Eyes always cauſes that Idea) doth really exiſt, 
and hath a Being without me. And of this, the greateſt 
Aſſurance I can poſſibly have, and to which my Faculties can 
attain, is the Teſtimony of my Eyes, which are the proper 
and ſole Judges of this Thing, whoſe Teſtimony J have rea- 
ſon to rely on, as ſo certain, that I can no more doubt, whilſt 
I write this, that I ſee White and Black, and that ſomething 
really exifts, that cauſes that Senſation in me, than that I 
write or move my Hand; which is a Certainty as great as 
human Nature is capable of, concerning the Exiſtence of any 
Thing, but a Man's ſelf alone, and of GOD. 

$. 3. The Notice we have by our Senſes, of 
the exiſting of Things without us, though it 71, though 
be not altogether ſo certain as our intuitive mor ſo certain 
Knowledge, or the Deductions of our Reaſon, as Demonſtra- 
employed about the clear abſtract Ideas of our tion, yet maybe 
own Minds; yet it is an Aſſurance that de- called Know-" 
ſerves the Name of Knowledge. If we perſuade edge, and 
ourſelves, that our Faculties act and inform us 279% the Ex. 
right concerning the Exiſtence of thoſe Objects ½ _—_— 
that affect them, it cannot paſs for an ill- e 
grounded Confidence: For I think no body 4 
can, in earneſt, be ſo ſceptical, as to be uncertain of the Ex- 
iſtence of - thoſe Things which he ſees and feels. At leaſt, 
he that can doubt ſo far, (whatever he may have with his 
own Thoughts) will never have any Controverſy with me; 
ſince he can never be ſure I ſay any thing contrary to his 
Opinion. As to myſelf, I think GO D has given me 
Aſſurance enough of the Exiſtence of Things without me; 
ſince by their different Application, I can produce in myſelf 
both Pleaſure and Pain, which is one great concernment of 
my preſent State. This is certain, the Confidence that our 
Faculties do not herein deceive us, is the greateſt Aſſurance 
we are capable of, concerning the Exiſtence of material 
Beings, For we cannot act any Thing, but by our Faculties; 
nor talk of Knowledge itſelf, but by the Help of thoſe 
Faculties which are fitted to apprehend even what Know- 
ledge is. But beſides the Aſſurance we have from our Senſes 
themſclves, that they do not err in the Information they 
give us of the Exiſtence of Things without us, when they are 
affected by them, we are farther confirmed in this Aſſurance 
þy other concurrent Reaſons, . 5 
4 
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F. 4. Firft, It is plain, thoſe Perceptions are 


Are very diſ/ inet 


"Firſt, becauſe produced in us by exterior Cauſes affecting 
ave cannot our Senſes; becauſe thoſe that want the Organs 
have them but of any Senſe, never can have the Ideas be- 
byahe Inlet of © Tonging to that Senſe produced in their Minds. 
the Senſes. » This is too evident to be doubted; and there- 
eur fore we cannot but be aſſured, that they come 
in by the Organs of that Senſe, and no other Way. The 
Organs themſelves, it is plain, do not produce them; for then 
the Eyes of a Man in the Dark would produce Colours, and 


his Noſe ſmell Roſes in the Winter: But we ſee no body gets 
the Reliſh of a Pine Apple, till he goes to the Indies where 


it is, and taſtes it. | if 
S8. 5. Secondly, Becauſe ſometimes . I find, 
2. Becauſe an that I cannot avoid the having thoſe Ideas 
Idea from ac- produced in my Mind: For though when my 
taal Senſation, Eyes are ſhut, or Windows faſt, I can at Plea- 
end another ſure recall to my Mind the Ideas of Light, 
from Memory, or the Sun, which former Senſations had lodg- 
ed in my Memory; ſo I can at Pleaſure: lay by 
that Idea, and take into my View that of the 
Smell of a Roſe, or Taſte of Sugar. But if I 
turn my Eyes at Noon towards the Sun, I cannot avoid the 
Ideas which the Light or Sun then produces in me, So that 
there is a manifeſt Difference between the Ideas laid up in 
my Memory, (over which, if they were there only, I ſhould 
have conſtantly the ſame Power to diſpoſe of them, and lay 
them by at Pleaſure) and thoſe which force themſelves upon 


Perceptions. 


me, and I cannot avoid having. And therefore it muſt 
needs be ſome exterior Cauſe, and the briſk acting of ſome | 
Objeas without me, whoſe Efficacy I cannot reſiſt, that pro- 


duces thoſe Ideas in my Mind, whether I will or no. Beſides, 
there is nobody who doth not perceive the Difference in him- 
ſelf, between contemplating the Sun, as he hath the Idea of 
it in his Memory, and actually looking upon it: Of which 
two, his Perception is ſo diſtin, that few of his Ideas are 
more diſtinguiſhable one from another: And therefore he 
hath certain Knowledge, that they are not both Memory, 
or the Actions of his Mind, and Fancies only within him; 
but that actual Seeing hath a Cauſe without. 
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& 6. Thirdly, Add to this, that many of thoſe 
Ideas are produced in us with Pain, which 
afterwards we remember without the leaſt Of- 
ence. Thus the Pain of Heat or * when 
the Idea of it is revived in our Minds, gives 
us no Diſturbance; which, when felt, Toy 2 
troubleſome, and is again, when actually re- companies not 
peated; which is occaſioned by the Diſorder the returning 
the external Object cauſes in our Bodies, when of thoſe Ideas 
applied to it. And we remember the Pain of without the 
Hunger, Thirſt, or the Head-ach, without external Ob- 
any Pain at all; which would either never Jects. 
diſturb us, or elſe conſtantly do it, as often as | 
we thought of it, where there is nothing more but Ideas floating 
in our Minds, and Appearances entertaining our Fancies, 
without the real Exiſtence of Things affecting us from Abroad. 
The ſame may be faid of Pleaſure, accompanying ſeveral actual 


zah, Plea- 
fare or Pain, 
which accom- 


 Senfations: And though mathematical Demonſtration de- 


pends not upon Senſe, yet the examining them by Diagrams 
gives great Credit to the Evidence of our Sight, and ſeems 
to give it a Certainty approaching to that of Demonſtration 
itſelf, For it would be very ſtrange, that a Man ſhould 
allow it for an undeniable Truth, that two Angles of a Fi- 
pure, which he meaſures by Lines and Angles of a Diagram, 

ould be bigger one than the other ; and yet doubt of the 
Exiſtence of thoſe Lines and Angles, which, by looking on, 
he makes uſe of to meaſure that by. | 

F. 7. Feurthly, Our Senſes, in many Caſes, 
bear witneſs to the Truth of each other's Re- 
port, concerning the Exiſtence of ſenſible Things 
without us. He that ſees a Fire, may, if he another Tefti- 
doubt whether it be any thing more than a bare mony of the Ex- 
Fancy, feel it too; and be convinced, by put- fence of out- 
ting his Hand in it. Which certainly could ward Things. 
never be put into ſuch exquiſite Pain, by a 
bare Idea or Phantom, unleſs that the Pain be a Fancy too: 
Which yet he cannot, when the Burn is well, by raiſing the 
Idea of it, bring upon himſelf again. 

Thus I fee, whilſt I write this, I can change the Appear- 
ance of the Paper, and by deſigning the Letters, tell before- 
hand what new Idea it ſhall exhibit the very next Moment, 
barely by drawing my Pen over it; which will neither ap- 
pear (let me fancy as much as I will) if my Hand ſtand ſtill: 

cor 


Fourth hh, Our 
Sen ſes aſſiũ one 
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or though I move my Pen, if my Eyes be ſhut: Nor when 
thoſe Characters are once made on the Paper, can I chuſe af- 
terwards but ſee them as they are; that is, have the Idea: 
of ſuch Letters as I have made. Whence it is manifeſt, 
that they are not barely the Sport and Play of my own Ima- 
gination, when I find that the Characters, that were made at 
the Pleaſure of my own Thoughts, do not obey them; nor 
yet ceaſe to be, whenever I ſhall fancy it, but continue to 
affect my Senſes conſtantly and regularly; according to the 
Figures 3 them. To which, if we will add, that the 
Sight of thoſe ſhall, from another Man, draw ſuch Sounds 
as I before-hand deſign they ſhall ſtand for, there will be 
little Reaſon left to doubt that thoſe Words I write do rea 
ly exiſt without me, when they cauſe a long Series of regu- 
lar Sounds to affect my Ears, which could not be the Effect 


of my Imagination, nor could my Memory retain them in 
that Order. 


$. 8. But yet, if after all this, any one will be 
This Certain. J ſceptical, as to diſtruſt his Senſes, and to af- 

fire aver firm, that all we ſee and hear, feel and taſte, 
21 our Condi. think and do, during our whole Being, is but 
n the Series and deluding Appearances of a long 
Dream, whereof there is no Reality, and there- 

fore will queſtion the Exiſtence of all Things, 

or our Knowledge of any thing; I muſt defire him to 
conſider, that if all be a * then he doth but dream 
that he makes the Queſtion; and ſo it is not much mat- 
ter, that a waking Man ſhould anſwer him. But yet, if 
he pleaſes, he may dream that I make him this Anſwer, 
That the Certainty of Things exiſting in Rerum Natura, 
when we have the Te/itmony of our Senſes for it, is not 
only as great as our Frame can attain to, but as our Con- 
dition needs. For our Faculties being ſuited not to the full 
Extent of Being, nor to a perfect, clear, comprehenſive 
Knowledge of Things, free from all Doubt and Scruple, but 
to the Preſervation of us, in whom they are, and accom- 
modated to the Uſe of Life; they ſerve to our purpoſe 
well enough, if they will but give us certain Notice of thoſe 
Things, which are convenient or inconvenient to us, For 
he that ſees a Candle burning, and hath experimented the 
Force of its Flame, by putting his Finger in it, will little 
doubt that this is ſomething exiſting without him, which 
does him Harm, and puts him to great Pain: Which 1s 
Aſſurance 
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Aſſurance enough when no Man requires greater Certainty, 
to govern his Actions by, than what is as certain as his 
Actions themſelves. And if our Dreamer pleaſes to try 
whether the plowing Heat of a Glaſs Furnace, be barely a 
wandering Imagination in a drowſy Man's Fancy, by putting 
his Hand into it, he may, perhaps, be awakened into a 
Certainty greater than he could wiſh, that it is ſomething 


more than bare Imagination. So that this Evidence is a8 


great as we can deſire, being as certain to us as our Pleaſure 
or Pain, i. e. Happineſs or Miſery; beyond which we have 
no Concernment, either of Knowing or Being. Such an 
Aſſurance of the Exiſtence of Things without us, is ſufficient 
to direct us in the attzining the Good and avoiding the Evil, 
which is cauſed by them, which is the important Concern- 
ment we have of being made acquainted with them. 

$. 9. In fine then, when our Senſes do | 
actually convey into our Underſtandings any” 5% „ache 
Alea, we cannot but be ſatisfied that there doth „ farthes 
ſomething at that time really exiſt without us, % aGual 
which doth affect our Senſes, and by them Senſation. 
give Notice of itſelf to our apprehenſive Fa- 
culties, and actually produce that Idea which 
we then perceive: And we cannot ſo far diſtruſt their Teſti- 
mony, as to doubt that ſuch Collections of Simple Ideas, as 
we have obſerved by our Senſes to be united together, do 
really exiſt together. But this Knowledge extends as far as 
the preſent Teſtimony of our Senſes, employed about par- 
ticular Objects, that do then affect them, and no farther. 
For if I ſaw ſuch a Collection of Simple Ideas, as is want to 
be called Man, exiſting together one Minute ſince, and am 
now alone; I cannot be certain that the ſame Man exiſts now, 
ſince there is no neceſſary Connection of his Exiſtence. a 
Minute fince, with his Exiſtence now. By a Thouſand Ways 
he may ceaſe to be, fince I had the Teſtimony of my Senſes 
for his Exiſtence. And if I cannot be certain that the Man. I 
ſaw laſt to-day, is now in Being, I can leſs be certain that he 
is ſo, who hath been longer removed from my Senſes, and 1 
have not ſeen” ſince yeſterday, or fince the laſt: Year; and 
much leſs can I be certain of the Exiſtence of Men that I ne- 
ver ſaw. And therefore, though it be highly probable that 
Millions of Men do now exiſt, yet whilſt 1 am alone 2 
this, IJ have not that Certain:y of it, which we ſtrictly ca 
Knowledge; though the great Likelihood of it puts me paſt 
KG 1 Doubt, 


5  - "Knowledge be 
the Confidence that there are Men (and Men alſo of 
Acquaintance, with whom I have to do) now in the World: 
But this is but Probability, not Knowledge. 

I | $ 10. Whereby yet we may obſerve how 
- Fol ts er- fooliſh and vain a Thing it is for a Man of a 
pe# Demon-Ge narrow Knowledge, who having Reaſon given 
Aratian in eve- him to judge of the different Evidence and 
77 Thing. Probability of Things, and to be ſwayed ac- 
b cordingly; how vain, I ſay, it is to-expec? De- 
monſtration and Certaintiy in Things not capable of it, and re- 
fuſe Aſſent to very rational Propoſitions, and act contrary to 
very plain and clear Truths, becauſe they cannot be made out 
ſo evident, as to ſurmount every the leaſt (I will not ſay Rea- 
ſon, but) Pretence of Doubting. He that in the ordinary 
Affairs of Life would admit of nothing but direct plain De- 
monſtration, would be ſure of nothing in this World, but of 
periſhing quickly. The Wholſomeneſs of his Meat or Drink 
would not give him Reaſon to venture on it: And I would 
fain know, what it is he could do upon ſuch Grounds, as were 
capable of no Doubt, no Objection. | 
| $. 11. As when our Senſes are actually em- 

Paſt Exifl- ployed about any Object, we do know that it. 
ence is known does exiſt ; ſo by our Memory we way be aſſur- 
by Memory. ed, that heretofore Things that affected our 
| _— have exiſted. * thus we have Know- 

e of the paſt Exiſtence of ſeveral "Things, whereof our 
. us, our Memories {till retain the Ideas: 
and of this we are paſt all Doubt, ſo long as we remember 
well. But this Knowledge alſo reaches no farther than our 
Senſes have formerly aſſured us. Thus ſeeing Water at this 
inſtant, it is an unqueſtionable Truth to me, that Water doth 
exiſt : And remembering that I ſaw it yeſterday, it will alſo 
be always true; and as long as my Memory retain it, äl- 
ways an undoubted Propoſition to me, that Water did exift 
the 10th of Fuly, 1688, as it will alſo be equally true, that 
a certain Number of very fine Colours did exiſt, which, at 
the ſame time, I ſaw upon a Bubble of that Water : But 
being now quite out of the Sight both of the Water and 
Bubbles too, it is no more certainly known to me, that the 
Water doth now exiſt, than that the Bubbles or Colours 
therein do ſo; it being no more neceſſary that Water ſhould 
' exiſt to-day, becauſe it exiſted yeſterday, than that _ 
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lonts or Bubbles exiſt to-day, becauſe they exiſted yeſter- 
tay though it be exceedingly. much more probable, becauſe 
ater hath been obſerved to continue long in Exiſtence, . but 
Bubbles, and the Colours on them, quickly ceaſe to be. 
. 12. What Ideas we have of Spirits, and © © 
how we come by them, I have already ſhewn. The Exiſence 
But though we have thoſe Idea in our Minds, / Spirits not 
and know we have them there, the having the Leue. 
Ideas of Spirits does not make us know that 
any ſuch Things do exiſt without us, or that there are any 


_ finite Spirits, or 12 other ſpiritual Beings, but the eternal 


GOD. We have Ground from Revelation, and ſeveral other 
Reaſons, to believe with Aſſurance, that there are ſuch Crea- 
tures; but our Senſes not being able to diſcover them, we 
want the Means of knowing their particular Exiftences: For 
we can no more know that there are finite Spirits really 
exiſting by the Idea we have of ſuch Beings in our Minds, 
than by the Ideas any one has of Fairies, or Centaurs, he can 
8 5 to know, that Things anſwering thoſe Ideas, do really 
And therefore concerning the Exiſtence of finite Spirits, 
as well as ſeveral other Things, we muſt content ourſelves 
with the Evidence of Faith; but univerſal certain Propoſi- 
tions concerning this Matter, are beyond our Reach. For 
however true it may be, v. g. that all the intelligent Spirits 
that GOD ever created, do: ſtill exiſt ; yet it can never 


two Sorts of Propoſitions. I. There is one Sort Particular 
of Propoſitions {tmterning the Exiſtence of any Propoſitions 
Thing anſwerable to ſuch an Ided; as having concerning 
the Ides of an Elephant, Phanix, Motion, of Exiſiences, 
an Angle, in my Mind, the firſt and natural En- are knowable. 


znother Sort of Propoſitions, wherein is expreſſed the Agree- 
VT: Us 8 N ment 
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fear and obey GO, proves not to me the Exiſtence of Men 
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comelnting ab. In dhe latter, Knowledge is the Conſequence 
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5. 1. T T having been the common receives 
I Opinion amongſt Men of Letters, that Muswolelge 
Maxims were the Foundation of all Know- #s nt from 

ledge; and that the Sciences were each of Maxims, 
them built upon certain Precognita, from ” 


whence the Underſtanding was to take its Riſe, and by 


which 


| it was to conduct itſelf, in its Enquiries, into the Matters 
belonging to that Science; the beaten. Road of the Schools 
| has been to lay down in the Beginning, one or more general 
Propoſitions, as Foundations whereon to build the Knowledge 
that was to be had of that Subject. Theſe Doctrines thus 
r laid down for Foundations of any Science, were called Prin- 
, cipler, as the , Beginnings from which we mult ſet out, and 
1 look no farther backwards in our Enquiries, as we have al- 
* §. 2. One thing, which might. probably 0 atom A 
t give an, Occaſion to this Way of Proceeding ( e Occa- 
0 in other Sciences, was (as. I ſuppoſe). the good ſon of that 
n Succeſs it ſeemed to have in Mathematichs, Opinion.) 
* wherein Men being obſerved to attain a great 3 
* Certainty of Knowledge, theſe Sciences came by Pre- 
N eminence to be called Mas,ανν, and Me'2 nic, Learning, or 
0 Things learned, thoroughly learned, as having, of all others, 
ol the gfeateſt Certainty, Clearneſs and Evidence, in them. 
at F. 3. But if-any one will conſider, he Will! 
15 (L gueſs) find that the great Advancement and _ Bu gon 
be Certainty of real Knowledge, which Men ar- the comparing 
de riyed to in theſe Sciences, was not owing to clear and di- 
le the Influence of theſe Principles, nor derived inc Ideas, 
* from any peculiar; Advantage they received 
5 from two or three general Maxims laid down in the Begin- 
* ning; but from the clear, diſtingt, compleat Ideas, their 
ie, Thoughts were employed about, and the Relation of Equality 
p. aul Reel 9 ſome of them, that they had 
5 Bus 2 an 
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an intuitive Knowledge, and by that a Way to diſcover it 
in others, and this without the Help of thoſe Maxims. 
For I. aſk, Is it not - poſlible for a young Lad to -know that 
his whole Body is bigger than his little Finger, but by 
Virtue of this Axiom, That the Whele is bigger than a Part; 
nor be aſſured of it, until he has learned that Maxim? Or 
cannot a Country Wench know, that having received a 
Shilling from one that owes her three, and a Shilling alfo 
from another that owes her three, that the remaining Debts in 
each of their Hands, are equal? Cannot ſhe know: this, I 
fay, without ſhe fetch the Certainty of it from this Maxim, 
That' if you take Equals from Equals, the Remainder” will 
be Equal; a Maxim which poſſibly ſhe never heard or 
thought of? I deſire any one to confider, from what has been 
elſewhere ſaid, which is known firſt and cleareſt by moſt 
People; the particular Inftance, or the general Rule ; and 
which it is that gives Life and Birth to the other. Theſe 
general Rules are but the comparing our more general and 
abſtract Ideas, which are the Workmanſhip of the Mind, 


made, and Names given to them, for the eaſier Diſpatch in 


its Reaſonings, and drawing into comprehenſive Terms, and 
ſhort Rules, its various and multiplied Obſervations. But 
Knowledge began in the Mind, and was founded on Particu- 
lars; though afterwards, perhaps, no Notice be taken there- 
of; it being natural for the Mind (forward ſtill to enlarge its 
Knowledge) moſt attentively to lay up thofe general No- 
tions, and make the proper Uſe of them, which is to diſ- 
burthen the Memory of the cumberſome Load of Particulars. 


For I defire it may be conſidered what more Certainty there 
is to a Child, or any one, that his Body, little Finger and all, 


is-bigger than his little Finger alone, after you have given to his 
Body the Name I hole, and to his little Finger the Name Part, 
than he could have had before; or what new Knowledge con- 


cerning his Body, can theſe two relative Terms give him, 


which he could not have without them? could he not know 


that his Body was bigger than his little Finger, if his Lan- 
age were yet ſo imperfect, that he had no ſuch relative 


erms as Whole and Part? I aſk farther, When he has got 
theſe Names, how is be more certain that his Body is a 


Nele, and his little Finger a Part, than he was, or might 


be certain, before he learned thoſe Terms, that his Body was 


bigger than his little Finger? Any one may as reaſonably 


doubt or deny, that his little Finger is a Part of his Body, 
as that it is leſs than his Body, And he that can doubt 
| whether 
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| whether it be leſs, will as certainly doubt whether it be a 
Part. So that the Maxim, The Whole is bigger than a Part, 
can never be made uſe of to prove the little Finger leſs than 
the Body, but when it is uſeleſs, by being brought to convince 
one of a Truth which he knows already. For he that does 
not certainly know that any Parcel of Matter, with ano- 
ther Parcel of Matter joined to it, is bigger than either of 
them alone, will never be able to know it by the Help of theſe 
two relative Terms, J/hole and Part, make of them what 
Maxim you pleaſe. W 
H. 4. But be it in the Matbematicts as it 
„Whether it be clearer, that taking an Inch Dangerous 
from a black Line of two Inches, and an Inch 70 Build ub 
from a red Line of two Inches, the remaining precarious 
Parts of the two Lines will be equal; or that Principles. 
if you take, Equals from Eguals, the Remain- | 
der will be Equal: ich, I ſay, of theſe two is the clearer 
and firſt known, I leave any one to determine, it not being 
material to my preſent Occaſion. That which I have here 
to do, is to enquire, whether if it be the readieſt way to 
Knowledge to begin with general Maxims, and build upon 
them, it be yet a ſafe way to take the Principles, which are 
laid down in any other Science, as unqueſtionable Truths; 
and ſo receive them without Examination, and adhere to 
them, without ſuffering to be doubted of, becauſe Mathema- 
ticians have been ſo happy, or ſo fair, to uſe none but ſelf- 
evident and undeniable. If this be ſo, I know not what may 
not paſs for Truth in Morality, what may not be introduced 
and proved in natural Philoſophy. 

Let that Principle of ſome of the Philoſophers, that all is 
Matter, and that there is nothing elſe, be received for certain 
and indubitable, and it will be eaſy to be ſeen by the Wri- 
tings of ſome that have revived it 1755 in our Days, what 
Conſequences it will lead us into. any one, with Pole- 
mo, take the World; or, with the Stocks, the Ather, or 
the Sun; or, with Anaximenes, the Air to be God; and what 
a Divinity, Religion, and Worſhip, muft we needs have ! 
Nothing can be ſo dangerous as Principles thus taken up with- 
out Dueſtioning or Examination ; eſpecially if they be ſuch as 
concern Morality, which influence Mens Lives, and give a 
Biaſs to all their Actions. Who might not juſtly expect ano- 
ther Kind of Life in Ariſtippus, who placed Happineſs in 


bodily Pleaſure; and in Antiſthenes, who made Virtue ſuffi- 
N 8 3 cient 
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cient to Felicity ? And he who, with. Pla ball lace 
ae 0 ng Edi. of God, N44 * aye, bis Th . Tenge 
raiſed to other :Contemplations than a A 9 look not be- 
vond this Spot of Earth, and thoſe periſhing Things, which 
are to be bad in it. He that, with Archelaus, ſhall Lay it 
down as a Principle, That Right and Wrong, Hook and 

iſhoneſt, are defined only by N and not by Nature, 
will have. other Meaſures of bt Rectitude 15 Pravi 
than thoſe who take it for granted, that we are under. Ople 
gations antecedent to all human Conftitutions, 5 


5 5. If therefore thoſe that paſs for — 4 
This i i 9 cp es, are not certain, ( hich we muſt haye 
tertain þ 8 to know, that we may be able to 
to Wel 5 A them from thoſe that are doubtful) 
W but are only made fo to us by our blind Aﬀent, 

we are liable to be miſled by them; a a inſtead of being 
guided i into Truth, we ſhall, by Principles, be only. confirmed 

30 8 0 and Error. d | 

SHA But ſince the Knowledge of che Cer- 
"But t cop: tainty.. of Principles, as well as of all other 
are clear Truths, depends only * upon the Perception 
conpleas Ideas we have of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
unden fa our Ideas, the Way io improve our HKuoto- 
Names. ledge, is not, Tam ſure, blindly, and with an 
implicit Faith, to receive and ſwallow Prin- 
cles; but is, I think, to get and fix in our Minds tlear, 
diftinf.; and conpleat Ideas, 2s far as they are to be had, 
and anner to them proper 2 conflant Names. And thus, 
perhaps, without any other Principles, but barely conſidering 
thoſe Ideas, and by comparing them one with another, finding 
their Agreement and Diſagreement, and their ſeveral Rela: 
ions and Habitudes, we ſhall get more true and clear Know- 
ge by the Conduct of this one Rule, than by taking up 


rinciples, and thereby putting our Minds into the Did o- 
al of * * 8 58 


malta Me- 7. We mn A therefore, if Re will 5 
0 ad van deaſon adviſes, adapt * Methods of En- 
eim La 5 to the Nature of the Ideas we ' examine, 


Jeage, is by 4 the Truth we ſearch after. General and 
 confidering. certain Truths are only founded in the Habi- 
7 abfirgt tudes and Relations of abſtract Ideas. A 
d ſagacious and methodical Application of our 
Thoughts for 4 PF. out theſe Relations, is the only 


way 


OO oo en ves te. ted at foo. at m22., 900. one 0: 
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way to diſcover all” thit can be g por with Truth and FO 


concerning them into general Propoſitions. * 'By what Steps 95 
are to procged fn 


the Mathernaticians,, who from very plain and eaſy Begin- 
nings, by gentle Deßtees, and æ contimnbal Chain of Reafon- 
ings, proceed to the Diſcovery and Demonſtration" of Truths 
that 3 pear at firſt fight beyond human Capacity!” The Art 


theſe, is 155 be learned in the "Schools of 


of finding Proofs, and the admirable Methods they dave 
r the ſingling out, gon. laying in order thofe in- 
termediate Ideas that demonfiraf vely ſhew' the Equality” 5 
Inequality of unapplicable Quanitiries, is. that Which has car- 
ried them ſo far, and produced ſuch wonderful and unex- 
pected Diſcoveries : But whether fomething like this, in re- 
ſpect of other Ideas, as well as thoſe of Magnitude, ma 
not in Time be found out, I will not determine. This, 4 
think, I may ſay, that if other Teas, that are the teal, as 
well as nominal Eſſences of their Species, were purſued in 
the way familiar to Mathematicians, they would carty bur 
Thoughts farther, and with greater Evidence and e 
than poſſibly we are apt to imagine. 5 
$. 8. This gave me the Confidence to 35 wither 


yvance that Conjecture which I fuggeſt, Chap. By TT 


3. viz. That Aol is capable” of Demon Morality 45 


ration, as, Well as Mathematicks. For the may be madt 


Idea that Ethicks are converſant about, being clearer. 


err 


all real Eſſences, and ſuch as T imagine Bags 1259917 0 


a diſcoverable Connection and Agreement one With ade? 
ſo far as we can find their Habitudes and Relations, fo far we 
ſhall be poſſeſſed of certain, real, and general Truths ; and 
I doubt not, but if a right Method were taken, a great part 
of Morality might be made out with that Clexrneſs, that 
could leave, to a- -conlidering Man, no more Reaſon to doubt, 
than he could have to doubt of the Truth of Propoſitions in 
Mathematicks, which have been demonſtrated to . 

F. 9. In our Search after the Knowledge of 
Sub/ances, our Want of Ideas, that are ſuitable | "pt Knows 
to ſuch a Way of proceeding; obliges us to lethe of Bodies 
a quite different Method. We advance not is to be impre- 
here, as in the other (where our abſtract Ideas ved only by 
are real, as well as nominal Effences) by con- 17 
templating our Ideas, and conſidering their 
Relations and Correſpondencies; that helps us very little, 
for the Reaſons that in another place we have at large ſet 
down. By which, I think, it is evident, that Subſtances 


OW afford 
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afford Matter of very little general Knowledge; and the 
bare Contemplation of their abſtract Ideas, will carry us but 
a very little way in the Search of Truth and Certainty. What 
then are we to do for the Improvement of our Knowledge in 
Subſtantial Beings? Here we are to take a quite contrary 
Courſe; the want of Ideas of their real Eſſences, ſends us 
from our own Thoughts, to the Things themſelves, as they 
exiſt. Experience here muſt teach me what Reaſon cannot: 
And it is. by trying alone, that I can certainly know, what 
other Qualities co-exiſt with thoſe of my complex Idea, v. g. 
whether that | yellow, heavy, fufible Body I call Gold, be mel- 
| Jeable or no: which Experience (which way ever it prove in 
that particular Body I examine) makes me not certain that 
it is ſo. in all or any other yellow, heavy, fufible Bodies, but 
that which. I have tried. Becauſe it is no Conſequence one 
way or the other from my complex Idea; the Neceſſity- or In- 
conſiſtence of Malleability hath no viſible Connection with the 
Combination of that Colour, . Weight, and Fuſibility in an 
Body. What I have ſaid here of the nominal Eſſence of Gill, 
ſuppoſed to conſiſt of a Body of ſuch a determinate Colour, 
; Nb, and Fufibiliiy, will hold true, if Malleableneſs, Fix- 
edneſs, and Solubility in Agua Regia, be added to it. Our 
Reaſonings from theſe Ideas will carry us but a little way in 
the certain Diſcovery of the other Properties in thoſe Maſſes 
of Matter wherein all theſe are to be found. Becauſe the 
other Properties of ſuch Bodies depending not on theſe, but 
on that unknown real Eſſence, on which theſe alſo depend, 
we cannot by them diſcover the reſt; we can go no farther 
than the ſimple Ideas of our nominal Eſſence will carry us, 
which is very little beyond themſelyes; and ſo afford us but 
very ſparingly any certain, univerſal, and uſeful Truths. For 
upon Trial, having found that particular Piece (and all o- 
thers of that Colour, Weight, and Fuſibility, that I ever tri- 
ed) Malleable, that alſo. makes now perhaps a part of my 
complex Idea, part of my nominal Eſſence of Gold + Where- 
by, though I make my complex Idea, to which T affix the 
Name Gola, to conſiſt of more ſimple Ideas than before; vet 
till, it not containing the real Eſſence of any Species of Bo- 
dies, it helps me not certainly to know (I ſay to know, per- 
haps it may to conjecture) the other remaining Properties of 
that Body, farther than they have a viſible Connection with 
ſome or all of the ſimple [eas that make up my nominal Ef- 
ſence. For Example : I cannot he certain from this complex 
ea, whether Gold be fixed ar no; becauſe, as before, 85 
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gueſs, able to advance. 
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is no neceſſary A ee 8 to be diſcovered 
betwixt a complex Idea of a Body, yellow, heavy, e/ible, mal- 
leable, . betwixt - theſe, I ſay, and Fixedneſs : * may 
certainly know, that in whatſoever Body theſe are found, 


there Fixedugſi is ſure to be. Here again, for Aſſurance, I 


muſt apply myſelf to Experience; as far as that reaches, I 
may have certain Knowledge, but no farther. 
§. 10. I deny not, but a Man accuſtomed  _ 
to rational and regular Experiments ſhall be Ji. may pro- 
able to ſee farther into the Nature of Bodies, cure us Cen- 
and gueſs. righter at their yet unknown Pro-  wenience, not 
perties, than one that is a Stranger to them: Science. 


But yet, as I have faid, this is but Judgment 


and Opinion, not Knowledge and Certainty. This way 
getting and improving our Knowledge in Subſtances only 
Experience and Hiſtory, which is all that the Weakneſs of 
our Faculties in this State of Mediocrity, which we are in in 
this World, can attain to, makes me ſuſpe& that natural Phi- 
loſophy is not capable of being made a Science. We are able, 
I imagine, to reach very little general Knowledge concerning 
the Species of Bodies, and their ſeveral Properties. Expe- 
riments and Hiſtorical Obſervations we may have, from which 
we may draw Advantages. of Eaſe and Health, and thereby 
increaſe our Stock of Conveniences for this Life; but beyond 
this I fear our Talents reach not, nor are our Faculties, as [ 
$. 11. From whence it is obvious to conclude, 0 | 

that ſince our Faculties are not fitted to pene- We are fit- 
trate into the internal Fabrick and real Eſſences ted for moral 
of Bodies, but yet plainly diſcover to us the Anowledge 
Being of a GOD, and the Knowledge of our- aud natural 
ſelves, 2 to lead us into a full and clear Inprovementr. 
Diſcovery of our Duty, and ꝑreat Concern- | 
ment, it will become us, as rational Creatures, to emp 


thoſe Faculties we have, about what they are moſt adapted to. 


and follow the Direction of Nature, where it ſeems to point 
us out the way. For it is rational to conclude, that our proper 
Employment lies in thoſe Enquiries, and in that ſort of Know- 
jedge which is moſt ſuited to our natural Capacities, and car- 
ries in it out. greateſt Intereſt, i. e. the Condition of our eter- 


nal Eſtate. Hence I think I may conclude, that Marality is 


the proper Science and Buſineſs of Mankind in general, (who 
are boch concerned and fitted to ſearch out their Summum 
| Sn 3 Bonum) 


266 Improvement of our Knowledge: 
Bonum) as ſeveral Arts, converſant about ſeveral Parts of 
Nature, are the Lot and private Talent of particular Men, 
for the common Uſe of human Life, and their on particu- 
lar Subſiſtence in this World. Of what Conſequence the Dif 
covery of one natural Body and its Properties may be to hu- 
man Life, the whole great Continent of America is à convin- 
eing Inſtance; whoſe Ignorance in uſeful Arts, and want of 
the greateſt part of the Conveniences of Life, in a-Coun 
chat abounded with all Sorts of natural Plenty, I think, ma 
be attributed to their Ignorance, of what was to be found in 
2 very ordinary deſpicable Stone, I mean the Mineral of ron, 
And whatever we think of our Parts or Improvements in 
this Part of the World, where Knowledge and Plenty . ſeem 
to vie with each other; yet to any one that will ſeriouſly re- 
flect on it, I ſuppoſe it will appear paſt doubt, that were the 
Uſe of Iron loſt among us, we ſhould in a few Ages be un- 
avoidably reduced to the Wants and Ignorance of the ancient 
favage ' Americans, whoſe natural Endowments and Proviſion 
come no way ſhort of thoſe of the moſt flouriſhing and polite 
Nations; ſo that he who firſt made known the Uſe of that 
one contemptible Mineral, may be truly ſtiled the Father of 
Arts, and Author of Plentiti 99. Oh 
S. 12. I would not therefore be thought to 
But muſt be- A diſeſteem, or diſſuade the Study of Nature. I 
bare of Hypo- readily agree the Contemplation of his Works 
theſes, and gives us occaſion to admire, revere, and glorify 
wrong Princi- their Author: And if rightly directed, may be 
„ 7.55 of greater Benefit to Mankind, than the Monu- 


ments of exemplary Charity, that have, at fo 
great Charge, been raiſed by the Founders of Haſpitals and 
Alms houſes. He that firſt invented Printing, diſcovered the 
Uſe of the Compaſs, or made publick the Virtue and right Uſe 
of Kin Kina, did more for the Propagation of Knowledge, for 
"the Supplying and Increaſe of uſeful Commodities, and ſaved 
more from the Grave, than thoſe who built Colleges, Work- 
houſes and Hoſpitals. All that I would ſay, is, that we ſhould 
not be too forwardly poſſeſſed with the Opinion or Expectation 
of Knowledge, where it is not to be had, or by Ways that. will 
not attain to it : That we ſhould fot take doubtful Syſtems for 
compleat Sciences; nor unintelligible Notions for ſcientifical 
Demonftrations. In the Knowledge of Bodies, we muſt be con- 
tent to glean what we can from particular Experiments; ſince 
we cannot, from a Diſcovery of their real Eſſences, graſp at 
a time whole Sheaves ; and in Bundles comprehend the Na- 
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Way to learned Ignorance, yet a ſurer 


Improvement ef our Knowledge, 267 
ture and Properties of whole Species together. Where our En- 
quiry is concerning Co- exiſtence, Or Repugnancy to co- exiſt, 


which by Contemplation of our Ideas we cannot diſcover, 


there Experience, Obſervation, and natural Hiſtory, muſt give 


us by our Senſes, and by Retail, an inſight into corporeal 
Subſtances." The Knowledge of Bodies we muſt get by our 
Senſes, warily employed in taking Notice of their Qualities 


and Operations on one another: And what we hope to know 
of ſeparate Spirits in this World, we muſt, I think, expect 


only from Revelation. He that ſhall conſider. how little ge- 


neral Maxim, precarious Principles, and Hypotheſes, laid 
dium at yy 21 have promoted true Knowledge, or helped to 
ſatisfy the Enquiries of rational Men after real Improve- 
ments ; how little, I ſay, the ſetting out at that End has for 
many Ages together advanced Men's Progreſs towards the 
Knowledge of natural Philoſophy, will think we have Rea- 
ſon to thank thoſe, who in this latter Age have taken ano- 
ther-Courſe, and have trod out to Bhs though not an eaſier 


Vay to profitab 
9. 13. Not that we may not, to explain any 


Phenomena of Nature, make uſe of any pro- The true Le 
bable » Zhpatheſes whatloever.  Ehpathdſer, if of Holte 
they are well made, are at leaſt great Helps to . 
the Memory, and often direct us to new Diſcaveries. But r 

Meaning is, that we ſhould: not take up any one too haſtily, 
(which the Mind, that would always penetrate into the Cauſes 
of Things, and have Principles to reft on, is very apt to 
do) till we have very well examined Particulars, and made 
ſeveral Experiments in that Thing which we would explain 


by our Hypotheſis, and ſee whether it will agree to them all; 


whether our Principles will carry us quite through, and not 
be as inconſiſtent with one Phenomenon of Nature, as the 

ſeem... to; accommodate and explain another. And at leaf 
that we take care that the Name of Principles deceiye us 
not, nor impoſe on; us, by making us receive that for an un- 
queſtionable Truth, — 9 is — at beſt but a very doubt- 
ful Conjecture, ſuch as are moſt (I had almoſt ſaid all) of the 
Hypotheſes in natural Philoſophy. RG FO 


* 


14. But whether natural Philoſophy be (Clear and di- 
capable of Certainty or no, the Ways to enlarge find Ideas 
our Knowledge, as far as we are capable, ſeem vith . /eteled 
to me, in ſhort, to be theſe two : | Names, and 
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268 Improvement of our Knowledge. 
2 Firſt, The fir is to get and ſeltle'in 
, the finding of Mind. ade les: of yes Thing, 
thoſe which whereof we have general or ſpecifick N ames ; 
Hex their A. at leaſt of fo many of them, as we would con- 
12 ſſder and improve our Knowledge in, or Rea- 
ee, fon about. And if they be ſpecifick Ideas of 
jo; pa 2 Subſtances, we ſhould endeavour alſo to make 
13 them as compleat as we can; whereby I mean 
| on that we ſhould put together as many ſimple 
1deas, as being conſtantly obſerved to co-exiſt, may perfeQly 
determine the Species; and each of thoſe ſimple Ideas, 
which are the Ingredients of our complex one, ſhould be 
clear and diſtin in our Minds: For it being evident that 
our Knowledge cannot exceed our - /deas, as far as they are 
either imperfect, confuſed, or obſcure, we cannot expect to 
have certain, perfect, or clear Knowledge. 
. Secondly, The other is the Art of finding out thoſe - interme- 
diate Ideas, which may ſhew us the Agreement or Repugnan- 


cy of other Ideas, which cannot be immediately compared. 


§. 15. That theſe two (and not the relying 

Mathema- on Maxims, and drawing Conſequences from 
ticks an In- ſome general Propoſitions) are the right Me- 
france of it. thod of improving our Knowledge in the Idea: 
| of other Modes, beſides thoſe of Quantity, the 
Conſideration of Mathematical Knowledge will eaſily in- 
form us. Where firſt we ſhall find, that he that has not a 
perfect and clear Idea of thoſe Angles or Figures, of which 
he defires to know any thing, is utterly thereby uncapable 
of any Knowledge about them. , Suppoſe but a Man not to 
have a perſect exact Idea of a right Angle, a Scalenum, or 
Trapezium, and there is nothing more certain, than that he 
will in vain ſeek any Demonſtration about them. Farther, it 
is evident, that it was not the Influence of thoſe Maxims 
which are taken for Principles in Mathematicks, that hath' led 
the Maſters of that Science into thoſe wonderful Diſcoveries 
they have made. Let a Man of good Parts know all the 
Maxims generally made uſe of in Mathematicks, never fo per- 
fectly, and contemplate their Extent and Conſequences as 
much as he pleaſed, he will, by their Aſſiſtance, I ſuppoſe, 


ſcarce ever come to know, that the Square of the Hypothenuſe 


in a right angled Triangle, is equal to the Squares of the 
1200 other Sides.” The Knowledge that the Whole is 1 to 


all its Parts, and if you take Equals from Equals, ib Re- 


mainder will be equal, &c. helped him not, I preſume, 8 
this 
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Confiderations concerning our Knowledge. 269 
this Demonſtration : And a Man may, I think, - pore long 
enough on thoſe Axioms, without ever ſeeing one jot the 
more of Mathematical Truths. They have been diſcovered 
by the Thoughts otherwiſe applied; the Mind had other 
Objeds, other Views before it, far different from thoſe Max- 
ims, when it firſt got the Knowledge of ſuch kind of Truths 
in Mathematicks, which Men well enough acquainted with 
thoſe received Axioms, but ignorant of their Method who 
firſt made theſe Demonſtrations, can never ſufficiently ad- 
mire, And who knows what Methods, to enlarge our Know- 
ledge in other Parts of Science, may hereafter be invented, 
anſwering that of Algebra in Mathematicks, which fo readi- 
ly finds our Ideas of Quantities to meaſure others by, whoſe 
Fauality or Proportion we could otherwiſe very hardly, or 
perhaps never come to know ? 
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Some farther Conſiderations concerning our 
denn Knowledge. x 


9 . 0 UR Knowledge, as in other Things, 
ſo in this, has a great Conformity Our Knows 
with our Sight, that it is neither wholly ne- leage partly 
ceſſary, nor wholly voluntary. If our Know- neceſſary,part- 
ledge were altogether neceſſary, all Men's 4 voluntary. 
Knowledge would not only be alike, but every 
Man would know all that is knowable; and if it were whol- 
ly voluntary, ſome Men fo little regard or value it, that they 
would have extreme little, or none at all. Men that have 
Senſes cannot chuſe but receive ſome Ideas by them, and if 
they have Memory, they cannot but retain ſome of them; 
and if they have any diſtinguiſhing Faculty, cannot but per- 
ceive the Agreement or Diſagreement of ſome of them one 
wich another; as he that has Eyes, if he will open them by 
Day, cannot but ſee ſome Objects, and perceive a Difference 
in them. But though a Man with his Eyes open in the 
Light, cannot but ſee; yet there be certain Objects, which 
he may chuſe whether he will turn his Eyes to; there may 
de in his reach a Book containing Pictures and Diſcourſes: 
capable 


TC 
270 Confiderations concerning our Knowledge. A 
capable to delight or inſtruẽt him, which yet he may never 
have the Will to open, never take the Pains to lock into. 


Thedpplica- 2. There is alſo another Thing ina Man's 


0 Power, and that is, though he turns his Eyes 
2 plantar Venue towards at Oljedh, yet be may 
as Things are, chuſe whether he will curiouſly ſurvey it, and 
not a we with an intent Application endeavour to ob- 
aſe. ſerye accurately all that is viſible in it. But 
Feet, what he does ſee, he cannot ſee; otherwiſe 
chan he does. It depends not on his Will to ſee that Black 
which appears Yelbw ; nor to perſuade himſelf, that what 
actually ſcalds him, feels coll: The Earth will not appear 
painted with Flowers, nor the Fields covered with Verdure, 
whenever it has a Mind to it: In the cold Winter, he can- 
not help ſeeing it white and hoary, if he will look abroad. 
Juſt thus is it with our Underſtanding ; all that is volunta 
in- our Knowledge, is the employing, or with-holding any of 
our Faculties from this or that ſort of Objects, and a more 
or leſs accurate Survey of them; but they being employed, 
our Mill bath no Power to determine the Knowledge of the 
Mind one way or other; that is done only by the Objects 
themſelves, as far as they are clearly diſcovered. And there- 
fore, as far as Men's Senſes are converfant about external Ob- 
jets, the Mind cannot but receive thoſe Ideas which are pre- 
ſented by them, and be informed of the Exiſtence of Things 
without; and ſo far as Men's Thoughts converſe with their 
on determined Ideas, they cannot but, in ſome Meaſure, 
vbſerve the Agreement and Diſagreement that is to be found 
amoneſt ſome of them, which is ſo far Knowledge: and if 
they have Names for thoſe. Ideas which they have thus con- 
ſidered, they muſt needs be aſſured of the Truth of thoſe 
Propoſitions, which expreſs that Agreement or Diſagreement 
they perceive in them, and be undoubtedly convinced of thoſe 
Truths. For what a Man ſees, he cannot but ſee; and what 
he perceives, he cannot but know that he perceiv es. 
50 §. 3. Thus he that has got the Ideas of Num- 


Inflance' in bers, and hath taken the Pains to compare one, 
Numbers. tuo, and three, to fix, cannot chuſe but know 
Aer that they are equal. He that hath got the 
Idea of a Triangle, and found the Ways to meaſure its Angles, 


and their Magnitudes, is certain that its three Angles are 


equal to two right ones: And can as little doubt of that, — 
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Judgment; 271 
of this Truth, that it is impoſſible. for. the ſame Thing to 15 and 
to be. 5 | 
we» alſo that bath the Idea of an intelligent, | 
but frail and weak Being, made by and der In natural 

pending on another, who is eternal, omnipo- Religion 
tent, perfectly wiſe and good, will as certain- 
ly. know that Man is to Honour, Fear, and Obey G O D, 25 
that the Sun ſhines when he ſees it. For if he hath but the 
Ideas of two ſuch Beings in his Mind, and will turn his 
Thoughts that way, and conſider them, he will as certain- 
ly find, that the inferior, finite, and dependent, is under an 
Obligation to obey the ſupreme and infinite, as he is certain 
to find, that three, four and ſeven, are leſs than fifteen, if he 
will conſider and compute thoſe Numbers ; nor can he be 
ſurer in à clear Morning that the Sun is riſen, if he will but 
n his Eyes, and turn them that way. But yet theſe 
Truths being never ſo certain, never ſo clear, he may be ig- 
norant of either, or all of them, who will never take the 


Pains to employ. his Faculties as he ſhould, to inform himſelf 
—_ them. 


"CHAP. XIV. 
07 Fudgment. 


T H E Underſtanding Faculties being | 
given to Man, not barely for 84 
G but alſo for the Conduct of his edge being 
Life, Man would be at a great Loſs, if he Hort, abe want 
had nothing to direct him, but what has Jometing A* 

the Certainty of true Knowledge. For that 

being very ſhort and ſcanty, as we have ſeen, he would vi 
often utterly. in the dark, and in moſt of the Actions of his 
Life, perfectly at a ſtand, had he nothing to guide him in the 
Abſence of clear and certain Knowledge. He that will not 
eat, till he has Demonſtration that it will b him; he 
that will not ſtir, till he infallibly knows the Buſineſs he goes 
jor Hate will ſores, will hays little le to ou hub WM ſtill and 
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6 | IDS Therefore, as God has ſet ſome 
WhatUkto in broad Day-ligbt, as he has given us ws 


be madeof this certain Knowledge, though limited to a few 


— Things in Compariſon, probably, as a Taſte 
of what intellectual Creatures are capable of, 
to excite in us a Deſire and Endezvour after a better State; 
fo; in the greateſt part of our Concernment, he has afforded 
us only the Twilight, as I may fo fay, of Probability, ſuit- 
able, I preſume, to that State of Mediocrity and Probationer- 
hip, he has been pleaſed to place us in here; wherein, to 
check our Over- confidence and Preſumption, we might b 
every Day's Experience, be made ſenſible of our Gent dene 


euneſs, and Liableneſs to Error; the Senſe whereof might 


be a conſtant Admonition to us, to ſpend the Days of this 
our Pilgrimage with Induſtry and Care, in the Search, and 
following of that way, which might lead us to a- State of 
greater Perkection. It being highly rational to think, even 
were Revelation ſilent in che Caſe, that as Men employ 
thoſe Talents God has giren them here, they ſhall accord- 
ingly receive their Rewards at the Cloſe of the Day, when 
their Sun ſhall 3 and Night ſhall 285 an End to their La- 


bours. 
| | The Faculty dbich God has given 
Judgment Man 8 ſupply the Want of clear and certain 
ſupplies the Knowledge, in "Cafes where that cannot be 
ant 25 had. is Judgment: Whereby the Mind takes 
Knowledge. its Ideas to agree or diſagree; or wlüch is the 
fame, any Propoſition to 'be true or falſe, 
without perceiving a .demonftrative Evidence in the Proofs, 
Tae Mind ſometimes: exerciſes this Judgment out of Neceſ- 
ſity, where demonſtrative Proofs, and certain Knowledge 
are not to be had; and ſometimes out of Lazineſs, Urifkil- 
fulneſs, or Haſte, even where demonſtrative and certain 
Proofs.are to be had. Men often ſtay not warily to examine 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of two Ideas, which they 
are deſirous os concerned to know; but either incapable of 
ſuch Attention as is requiſite in a long Train of Gradations, 
or impatient of Delay, lightly caſt their Eyes on, or wholly 
pass by the Proofs ; and fo, without making out the Demon- 
tration, determine of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
two Ideas, as it were by a View of them as they are at a 
Diſtance, and take it to be the one or the other, as ſeems 
moſt likely to them upon ſuch a looſe Survey. This Fa- 
culty of the Mind, when it is exerciſed * 
tings 
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I ſhall, _ theſe ral creat of i 2 
. Equivocation. 9. 
15 4. Tus the Mind has two Faculties con- 
e : 


Fal, Knowledge; whereby it, certainly per- 25 7 
ceives, and is 9 — fatisfied. of . 1. 4. We 
gr t or Diſagreement of. any. Ideas: t Keek, 

„Judgment, which is the putting 
dies together, of ſeparating them from one another in the 
Mind, when their certain. Agreement or Diſagreement is not 
perceived, but preſumed: to be ſo; which is, as the Word 
* before i certainly appears And if it 


ſo unites and ſeparates "them, as in 1 ity. Things att, its 
right Judgment, © | | ay ö 
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Agreement or Difagreement of two Probability it 

Ideas, by the Intervention of one or more the Appearance 
Proofs, © which have à conſtant, immutable, of Agreement 
and viſible Connection one with another; ſo fon ofallible 
Prohabllity is nothing but | the re 4 roofs. 
of ſuth an Agreement or Diſagreement, bßß 
the Intervention of Proofs, whoſe Connektion i is not con- 
ftant and immutable, or at leaſt is not! perceived to be ſo, 
but is, or appears, for the moſt part to be ſo, and is enough 
to induce the Mind to judge the Propoſition to be true or falſe; - 
rather than-the contrary. For Example : In the Nemonſtra- 
tion of it, a Man perceives the certain immutable Connection 
there is of equality between the three Angles of a Triangle, 
and thoſe intermediate ones, which are made uſe of to ſhew 
their Equality to two; right ones; and ſo, by an intuitive 
Knowledze of the Agreement or Diſagreement, of the inter-, 
mediate 2 in each Step of, the Progreſs, the whole Series 
is continued. with an Evidence, which clearly ſhews the A-. 

Vor. II. * greement 
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Probability. 

or Diſagreement of thoſe three 1 
do two right ones: And thus he has certain 

it is ſo. But another Man, who never took e to ob- 
ſerue the Demonſtration, hearing a Mathematician, a Man 

of credit, affixm the three Angles of à Triangle, to be equal 


"il 


to two, right ones, aſſenti to it, i. 6. receives it for- true- In 


| WIT caſe, the Foundation of his Aſſent is the Probability 
e Thing, the Proof being ſuch as for the moſt part car- 
Truth with it: The Man, on whoſe Teſtimony he re- 
8 — it, not being want to affirm any Thing contrary to, or 
beſides bis Knowledge, eſpecially in Matters of this kind. 
Sd that that which cauſes his Aſſent to this Propoſition, that 
the three Angles of a Triangle are equal to two right ones, that 
which makes him take theſe Ideas to agree, without know- 
ing them to do ſo, is the wanted Veracity of the Speaker in 
other Caſes, or his ſuppoſed oy in this. 
$. 2. Our Knowledge, as has'been"ſhewn, 
It isto fu being very. narrow, and we not happy enou 
* bo fad certain Truth in . 2 
. Knowledge. have occaſion to conſider, moſt of the Propoſi- 
tions we think, reaſon, diſcourſe, nay, act up- 
on, are ſuch as we cannot have undo ubted Knowledge of their 
Truth; yet ſome of them border ſo near upon Certainty, 
that we make no Doubt at all about them, but aſſent to them 
as firmly, and act, according to that Aſſent, as reſolutely as 
if they were infallibly 2 — and that our Sor Bu 
of them was perfect and certain. But there being Degrees 
herein, from the very Neighbourhood of Oertainty and De- 
monſtration, quite down to Improbability; and Unlikelineſs, 
even to the Confines. of Impoffibility; and alſo Degrees of 
ent from full ¶ſurance and Confidence, quite down to Con- 
je Hure, Doubt and-Diftru/t ; I ſhall come now. (having, as I 
think, found out the ;Bounds of human Knowledge and Cer- 
tainty) in the next Place, to conſider, the ſeveral Dare and 
N S of Probability, and Aſſent or Faith, 
g. 3. Probability is Likelineſs to be 1 true, 
Reine that the yery Notation of the Word ſignifying ſuch 
aich makes. a Propolition, for which there be Arguments 
|, preſume or Proofs, to make it paſs, or be received for 
5 3 5. to be true. The Entertainment the Mind gives 
e this ſort of Propoſitions, is called Belief, ent, 
be fi o or Opinion, which is the admitting or receiving 
any Propoſition for true, * e or 
3 13 | Proofs 
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Proofs chat are found to perſuade us to receive it 28 true, 
without certain Knowledge that it is ſo. And herein lies the 


Differente between Probability 


and Certainty, 


Paith © and 


Knowledge, that in all the Parts of Knowledge, there is In- 
tuftion; each immediate Iden, each Step has its vifible and 


eertain Connection in Belief not ſo. 


ſomethi 
manifeſtly 'ſhewing the A 
* that are under Conſideration.” 


=. 4. Probability then, being to Supply the 


of our Knowledge, and to guide us 
where” that fails,” is always _— about 
Propoſitions whereof we have no SEEN, 
but fome Inducements to receive them 
true. e Grounds If it are, in 
Fibo following: 5 
Nr, The Cditfortait 


hott, theſe 


Ko yo 


tence, 


That which makes me 
believe, is ſomething extraneous to the Thing 


I believe; 


ng not evidently joined on both ſides to, and ſo not 
eement or Diſagreement of thoſe 


The Ground: 
of Probability 
are two ; Con- 
for mity with 
our own Ex- 
74 


the Teftimony 
of others Ex- 
Perience. 5 


FSecuniiy, The Teſtimony of Gels, vouching their Obſer- 


on and Experience. In the Teſtimony 
be 'confidered, 1. The Number. 
Skill of the Witneſſes. 4. 


of others, is to 
2. The Integrity. 
The Deſign of the ler, Where 


3. The 


it is a 8 of a Book cited. 5. The Conſiſtency of 


the Parts and — of dhe Relation. 
Teſtimonies. 
F. 5. Probabili >wiitielng that intuitive E- 
vidence which infallibly determines - the Un- 
derftanding, and produces certain Knowledge, 
the Mind, if it would proceed rationally, 
onght to examint all the Grounds of Probabi- 
lity, A. ſee how they make more or leſs, 
againft any Propoſition, before it al- 
2 to, or diſſents from it, and upon a due 
balancing the whole, reject or receive it, with 


In this, all 
the Agreements 
pro and con, 
ong bi to be ex- 
amined, before 
ve come 1 4 


| J 


a more or leſs firm Aſſent, pr roportionably to the Preponderancy 


of the greater Grounds of 
For Example: 


robability on one ſide or the other. 


If I myſelf ſee a Man walk on the Ice, it is paſt Probabili- 


ty, it is Knowledge : 


But if another tells me he ſaw a Man 


in England, in the midſt of a ſharp Winter, walk upon 


Water hardened with Cold ; 


this has ſo great Conformity 
T 2 


* 
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wick what is uſually obſerved to happen, that I am diſpoſed; 
by the Nature of the Thing itſelf, to aſſent to it, unleſs ſome 
manifeſt Suſpicion attend the Relation of that Matter of Fact. 

But if the ſame Thing be told to one born between the Tro- 
picks, who never ſaw nor heard of wy ſuch Thing. before, 
there the whole Probability relies on T N And as the 
 Relators are more in Number, and of more Credit, and have 
no. Intereſt. to ſpeak contrary to the Truth; ſo that Matter of 
Fact is like to find more or leſs Belief., Though to a Man, 
whoſe Experience has been always quite contrary, and has 
never heard of any thing like it, the moſt untainted Credit of a 
Witneſs will ſcarce be able to find Belief. As it happened to 
a Dutch Ambaſſador, who entertaining the King of Siam with 
the Particulars of Holland, which he was inquiſitive after, 
amongſt other Things told him, that the Water in his Country 
would | ſometimes, in cold Weather, be ſo hard that Men 
walked upon it, and that it would bear an Elephant, if he 
were there. To which the King replied, Hitherto I have be- 
lieved the ſtrange Things you haue told me, becauſe I look upon you 
as 4 ſober fair Man; But now I am ſure you ye. 
| 1 6. Upon theſe — depends the 


Thyybeing.ca- Probability of any Propoſition: and as the 


pable of great Conformity of our Knowledge, as the Certain- 
Varig. 2 Obſervations, as the Frequency and con- 

8 ncy of Experience, and the Number and 
Crolidiliey of Teſtimonies, do more or leſs agree or diſagree 
with it, ſo is any Propoſition in itſelf, more or leſs probable. 
There is another, I confeſs, which though by itſelf it be no 
true Ground of Probability, yet is often made: uſe of for one, 
by which Men moſt commonly regulate their Aſſent, and 
upon which they pin their Faith more than any thing elſe, 
and that is the 2 F others: though there cannot be a 
more dangerous thing to rely on, nor more likely to miſlead 
one, ſince there is much more Falſhood and Error among 
Men, than Truth and Knowledge. And if the Opinions and 
Perſuaſions of others, whom we know and think well of, be 
a Ground of Aſſent, Men have Reaſon to be Heathens in Ja- 
pan, Mahometans in Turkey, Papiſts in Spain, Proteſtants 
in England, and Lutherans in Sweden. But of this wrong 
_ Grounds: of Aſſent, I ſhall have occaſton to ſpeak more at 
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Of tbe Degrees of Aﬀſent. 


' 1. HE Grounds of Probability we bare 


laid down in the foregoing Chapter; Our Aſent 
as they are the Foundations on which our Aſent ought to be re- 
is built, Pes they alſo the ae ores 8 5 the 
its ſeveral Degrees are, or ought to be regulat- Ground 2 
ed: Only os ws to take Notice, that what- Probability. 
ever Grounds of Probability there may be, 
yet they operate no farther on the Mind, which ſearches 
after Truth, and endeavours to judge right, than they appear, 
ai leaſt in the firſt Judgment or Search that the Mind, 
makes. I confeſs, in the Opinions Men have, and firmly 
ſtick to, in the World, their Aſent is not always from an 
actual View of the Reaſons, that at firſt prevailed with them; 
it being in many Caſes almoſt impoſſible, and in moſt very 
hard, even for thoſe who have very admirable Memories, to re- 
tain all the Proofs, which, upon a due Examination, made 
them embrace that fide of the Queſtion. * It ' ſuffices that they 
have once with Care and Fairnefs, ſifted the Matter as far as 
they could; and that they have ſearched into all the Particu- 
lars that they could imagine, to give any Light to the Queſ- 
tion, and with the beſt of their Skill, caſt up the Account 
upon the whole Evidence: And thus having once ſound on 
which ſide the Probability appears to them, after as full and ex- 
act an Enquiry as they can make, they lay up the Conclu- 
ſion in their Memories, as a Truth they have diſcovered ; a 
for the future they remain ſatisfied with the Teſtimony of their 
Memories, that this is the Opinion, that, by the Proofs they 
have onee ſen df it, deſerves ſuch a Degree of their Afent as 
they afford it. e e 5 
6 8. 2. This is all that the greateſt Part of Theſe cannot 
Men are capable of doing, in regulating their. æhj, be © 
Opinions and Judgment, unleſs a Man will a#ually in 
exact of them, eitlier to retain diſtinctly in Yiew, ad 
their Memories all the Proofs concerning any then we muſt 
probable Truſt, and that too in the ſame Or- content our 

Ty © Oe” ger 
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ſelves with der and regular Deduction of Conſequences, 
 * the remem- in which they have formerly placed or ſeen 


brance that them; which ſometimes is enough to fill a 
we once ſaw large Volume upon one ſingle Queſtion: Or 
ground for elſe they muſt require a Man, for every Opi- 
Juch a Degree nion that he embraces, every Day to examine 
'of Aut. the Proofs ;. both which. are impoſſible. It 
| * 8 nomad that oo gn fm) relied on in 
ſe, and that Men be perſuaded of feveral Opinions, 
whereof” the Proofs are not 725 75 in ite cb . 
which perhaps they ate not able actually to recall. With- 
out this, the greateſt part of Men muſt be either very Sceg- 
ticks, and change every Moment, and yield themſelves. up to 
whoever, having lately ſtudied the Queſtion, offers them 
Arguments, which, for want of Memory, they are not able 
CCC 
ee, dee §. 3. I cannot but own, that Mens flick-. 
De ill Cenſe- ing to their paſt Judgment, and adhering 
quence of this, firmly to Concluſions formerly. made, is often 


if our former the Cauſe of great Obſtinacy in Error and Mi- 


Fudgment ſtake. But the Fault is not that they rely 
Were e on their Memories for what. they have before. 
rightly made. well judged, but becauſe they Judged. before 

they had well examined. — we not find a 


great Number (not to fay the 10 part) of Men, that 


think they have formed right Judgments of ſeveral Matters, 
and that for no other Reaſon but becauſe they never thought 


otherwiſe? That imagine themſelves to have judged right, 


only becauſe they never queſtioned, never examined, their 
own Opinions? Which is indeed to think they judged right, 
becauſe they never judged at all: And yet theſe of all Men 
hold their Opinions with the greateſt Stiffgels ; thoſe being 
generally the moſt fierce and firm in their Tenets, who have 
leaſt examined them. What we once know, we are certain 
is ſo ; and we may be ſecure, that there are no latent Proofs 
undiſcovered, which may overturn our Knowledge, or bring 


jt in Doubt. But in Matters of Probability, it is not in every _ 


caſe we can be ſure” that we have all the Particulars before 
us, that any way concern the Queſtion ; and that there is no 


Evidence behind, and yet unſeen, which may caſt the Proba 


bility on the other ſide, and outweigh. all that at preſent 
ſcems to preponderate with us.» Who almoſt is there thar hath 
| , the 
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the Leiſure, Patience, and Means to collect together all the. 
Proofs concerning moſt of the Opinions be has, ſo as ſafely, 
to conclude, that he hath a clear and full View, and that 
there is no more to be alledged for his better Information? 
And yet we are forced to determine ourſelves on the one 
ſide or other. The Conduct of our Lives, and the Manage- 
ment of our great Concerns, will not bear Delay; for thoſe 
d „for the moſt part, on the Determination of our 
udgment in Points wherein we are not capable of certain and 
demonſtrative Knowledge, and wherein it is neceſſary for us; 
to embrace the one ſide or the other, © 
§. 4. Since therefore it is unavoidable to tze 1 0 
greateſt part of Men, if not all, to have ſeve-  Theright Uſe 
ral Opinions, without certain and indubitable / it, mutual 
Proofs of their Truths; and it carries too Charity and 
great an Imputation of Ignorance, Ligbtneſs, Forbearance. | 
or Folly, for Men to quit and renounce their 02; liens: 
former Tenets preſently upon the offer of an Argument 
which they cannot immediately anſwer, and ſhew the In- 
ſufficiency of: it would methinks become all Men to maintain 
Peace, and the common Offices of Humanity and Friend- 
ſhip, in the Diverſity of Opinions, ſince we cannot reaſonably. 
„that any one ſhould readily and obſequiouſly quit his 

own Opinion, and embrace ours, with a blind Reſignation to 
an Authority which the Underſtanding of Man acknowledges 
not. For however it may often miſtake, it can own no other 
Guide but Reaſon, nor blindly ſubmit to the Will and Dic- 
tates of another. If he you would bring over to your Sen- 
timents, be one that examines before he aſſents, you muſt. 
give him Leave at his Leiſure to go over the Account again, 
and recalling what is out of his Mind, examine all the Parti- 
culars, to ſee on which ſide the Advantage lies; and if he 
will not think our Arguments of Weight enough to engage 
him anew in ſo much Pains, it is but what we do often 
ourſelves in the like caſe; and we ſhould: take it amiſs, if 
others ſhould preſcribe to us what Points we ſhould ſtudy: 
And if he be one who takes his Opinions upon Truſt, how 
can we imagine that be ſhould rehounce thoſe Tenets, which 
Time and Cuſtom have ſo ſettled in his Mind, that he thinks 
them Self- evident, and of an unqueſtionable Certainty ; or 
which he takes to be Impreſſions he has received from GOD 
himſelf, or from Men ſent by him ? How can we expect, I 
lay, that Opinions thus ſettled, ſhould be given up to the 
N T 4 Arguments 
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Arg — — Adverſary, L 
y if. there be any Suſpicion of Intereſt or Deſign, ' as * 
never tall wy be where Men find themſelves ill treated ? We 
ſhould do well to commiſerate our mutual Tgnoratice, and en- 
deavour te remove it in all the gentle and fair Ways of In- 
formation, and not inſtantly treat others Il, as obſtinate and 
perverſe, becauſe they will not renounce their own, and re- 
ceive our Opinions, of at leaſt thoſt we would foręe upon them, 
when it is more than 7 that we are no leſs obſtinate in 
not embracing ſome of theirs. For where is the Man that — 
unconteſtable Evidence of the Truth of all that he holds, or 
of the Falſnood of all he condemiis 3 or can ſay, that-he has 
examined, to the Bottom; all his own, or other Men's Opini- 
ons ? The Neceflity of believing,” without 2 nay 
often upon very flight Grounds, in this fleeting State of Ac- 
tiom and Blindneſs we are in, ſhould make us mote buſy and 
careful to inform - ourſelves, © than conſtrain others; at r 
thoſe who have not thor y mind bo dhe Botram ul 
their own Tenets, muſt eon are-unfit to preſcribe" to 
others, and are unreaſonable in impoſing that as Truth on 
dther Men's Belief, which they teme have not ſearch-- 
ech into, nor weigbed the Arguments of Probability on which 
they ſhould receive or reject it. Thoſe who have fairly and 
truly examined, and are thereby got paſt Doubt in all their 
; they profeſs, and oven themſelves by, would have 
2 juſter Rretence to require others to follow them: But theſe + 
are ſo few in Number, and find fo little Reaſon to be magi- 
ſterial in their Opinions, that nothing inſolent and imp 


15 to be expected from. them: And there is Reaſon to think, 


that if Men were better e dee, they would be 
leſs impoſing on others. mw 


$. 5. But to retury to. the Grounds of A | 
PeobabiBiy is — and the ſeveral Degrees of it} we are o 


e theraf Mal. take Notice, that the ropoſitions we receive 


ter of Fa#, n upon Inducements of Proboliliiy, are of tub 
Nr Herti, either concerning ſome particular Exiſt- 


ence, or, as it is uſually termed, Matter of 
Fact, which falling under Obſervation, is capable of Human 
Teſtimony; or elſe concerning Things, which being beyond 
the . 155 pu ne re ppt Ts; of wok ow 
Te a | 
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6. ann, ate. 
Mutter — Lt. 

5%, Where any particular Thing; ad- 
nant to the conſtant Obſervation of ourſelves 
amd others in the like Caſe, comes atteſted by 
the concurrent Re ol all that mention it, 

we receive it as 55 and build as 1 

it, as if it were certain b — 

reaſon and act thereupon with as tle Doubt; : 

as if it were perfect Demonſtration. "Thus: if al Ext 

Men, who have Ocxaſion to mention it, ſhouhl affirm that 

it froze in England the laſt Winter, or that there were 8wal- 

lows ſeen there in the Summer, I think a Man could almoſt 

r The firſt 


e of ' Probabili , when the 
— 1 1 in all — * it can be 


, concurs with a Man's conſtant and never-failing Ex- 

rience in like Caſes, to confirm the Truth of any particular; 
Matter of Fa atteſted b. fair Witneſſes; ſuch are all the 
ſtated Conſtitutions and — re- 
gular Proceedings of Cauſes and Effects in the ordinary” 
Courſe of Nature. This we call: an Argument from the Na- 
ture of Things themſelves: For what aur own: and other 
Men's conſtant Obſervation has found always to be after the 
ſame Manner, that we with Reaſon conclude to be the Ef- 
ſets of ſteady and regular Cauſes, though they come not 


very true? "Iheke rok inte 7 ſo near to Certainty, chat 
they govern our Thoughts as abſolutely, and influence all 
our Actions as fully, as the moſt evident Demonſtration ; - 
and in what Concerns us, we make little or no Difference be · 
tween them and certain er Qur Belief - ths. | 
* riſes to 42 ns q | 

. 7. 


2 


A 


68. 7. Sendh, The: matt 3 off Frola- 


1 is, when 1 find by my own 

and the Agreement of all others thav mention 

it, & Thing to be for the moſt part ſo-; and 
"= that the particular Inſtance of it Hause by 
many and undoubted Witneſſes, v. g. Hiſto- 
bed —ñ—————— 
2 and my on Experience, as far as I had 
an Opportunity to obſerve, confirming it, that 
Ae e their private Advantage-to-the publiek: If 
fo, 
has 


all Hiſtorians that write of Tiberias, ſay that Tiberius did 
it is extremely probable. And in this Caſe, our Aſſent 
— Foundlition to: miſe] itſelf to a Degree! which we 


mar cl Confident. 
4 . Sah In Things that bagpem in- 


Fhir Teftino- | i — as that a Bird ſhould fly this or 


Hr andthe that way, that it ſhould thunder on a Man's 
Nau ef tb right or left Hand, Sc. when any particular 
Thing mndiffe- Matter of Fact is vouched by the concurrent 
rom fruducer Teſtimony of unfuſpected Witneſſes, there 
— 2 our Aſſent is alſo unavoidable. Thus, that 
—_— dere is ſuch a City in Jah as Rome ; chat a 

bdout 1700 Vears ago, there lived in it a Man 
called: Fulur' Caſar; that he was a General, and that he 
won a Battle againſt another called Pompey: This, though 
in the Nature of the thing there be nothing for nor againſt it, 


yet being related by Hiſtorians of Credit, and contradicted 
by no one Writer, d Man cannot avoid believing it, and can 
as little doubt of it, as he does of the Being and Actions of 


his wn IT whereof he himſelf is a — 


F. 9. Thus far the Matter goes eaſy enough. 

D Jences probability upon ſuch Grounds carries ſo much 
Anne. Evidence with it, that it naturally determines 
wies cl ing, the Judgment, and leaves us as little Liberty 
— m_ to believe or diſbelieve, as a Demonſtration” 


does, whether we will know or be ignorant. 


F adde“ The Difficulty is, when Teſtimonies contra- 
dict common Experience, and the Reports of 
Hiſtory and Wieneſſes' claſh wich the ordinary Courſe of Na- 


ture, or with one another; there it is, where Diligence, At- 


tention and Exactneſs is required to form a right Judgment, 


and to proportion the Aſent to the different Evidence and 


Probability of the Thing, which riſes and falls according as 
thoſe two Foundations 9 Credibility, viz. Common Obſer- 


vation 
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vation in like. Caſes, and particular Teſtimonies in that parti- 
Inſtance, fayour. or contradict it. Theſe, are liable to 
ſo great Variety of contrary Obſervations, N wk 
Reports, different Qualifications,, Tempers, Deſigns, Ouer 
ſights,. Ec. of the a that it is impoſſible to reduce — 
preciſe Rules, the various i wherein Men give their 
Aſſent. * Ay may be ſaid in general, that as the Ar- 
guments and Proofs, pro, and can, upon due Examination, 
nicely — d 55 ever e ircumltance,, ſball to an 
one appear, upon the whole Matter, in a; greater: or leſs. 
Degree to preponderate on. either ſide, ſa they, are fitted * 
uce in the Mind ſuch different Entertainment, as 
2 n Gueſes, Doutt,. Amen, var. 
$ 10; This is what concerns Aſſent in Matters... di 
wherein Leſtimony is made uſe; of; concerning \ Traditionsl) 
which; L think it may not be amiſs to take No- \Teftimioniees ity 
tice. of a. Rule obſerved. in the N — 2 7 
which is, that though the of moved, the 
Record » good Proof, yet the Copy of — *q_ their Progf, 
mor ſo well . and by never ſo credihle 
itneſſes, will not be admitted as a Proof in Judicature. This 
is ſo generally approved as reaſonable, and ſuited; to the Wiſ=- 
dom and Caution to be. uſed in our Enquiry after material, 
Truths, that I never: yet heard of any one that blamed it: 
This Practice, if it be allowable in the Deciſions of Right aud 
Wrong, carries this. Obſervation. along with it, iy. — 
any Feſtimony, the farther off it is from the Original 
the les Force and Proof it has. The Being and 
the Thing itſelf, is what I call. the original — A — 
ble Man vouching his Knowledge of it, is a good Proof: Pu 
if another equally credible do witneſs it from his Report, the 
Teſtimony is weaker ;, and a third that atteſts.the Hear-ſay/ of. 
an Hear-ſay, is yet leſs conſiderable... So, that in traditional. 
Truth, euch Remove weakens, the Force of, the Pro; and the 
more Hands the Tradition has. ſucceſſively paſſed through, the 
leſs Strength: and Evidence does it receive from them. This 
thought. neceſſary to be taken Notice of, becauſe I find 
amongft ſome Men the quite contrary commanly practiſed, 
who. look on Opinions to gain Force by growing older; and 
what a Thouſand. Years ſince would not, to à rational Fo 
cotemporary with the firſt Voucher, have appeared at * 
probable, is now. urged. as certain beyond all Queſtion, wa 
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Degrees of An- | 
hn have nee, from bim, ſaid it one after anothie 
this Ground, Propoſitions evidently falſe or doub 
oy — come by an inverted Rule of 
Probability to paſs for authentick Truths; and thoſe which 
found or ed lde Credit From the Mouths of their firſt 
wr _are thought to grove yenetabls by Age, and are urged 


5. rr, I would nor be thought here to lefſe 
Yet Hifory it the Credit and Uſe of Hiſtory ; It is all the 
e. Light we have in many Oaſes; and we receive 
n ee e 1's ufeful Truths we 
have, convincing Eyidenpe. I think nothing more 
than the Records of Antiquity :+ I wiſh we had more 
of them, and more ungorrupted. But this Truth itſelf forces 
me to lay, That no Probability can ariſe higher than its firſt 
Original. What has no other Evidence than the ſimgle 'Teſti- 
mony of one only W. itneſs, muſt ſtand or fall by his only Teſti- 
mony, whether good, bad, or indifferent; and though cited 
— 2 by Hundreds of others; one after another, So ſo — 
receiving Stre ho cM that it is t 
weaker. Saen — — Miſtake of his 
Meaning, and a Thouſand odd Restlos 8 or Capricio's Men's 
Minds are acted by, (impoffible to be diſcovered) may make 
ohe Man quote "another Man's Words or Meaning wrong. 
He that has but ever ſo little examined the Citations of Wri- 
ters cannot doubt how little Credit the Quotations deſerve, 
where the Originals are wanting; and conſequently how 
much leſs, "Quotations of Quotations can be relied on. This 
is certain, that what in one Age was affirmed upon flight 
Grounds, can never after come to be more valid in future 
by being often repeated. But the farther ſtill it is from 
the Griginal, the leſs valid it is, and has always lefs Force in 
the Mouth or Writing of him that laſt made uſe ye it, "than i in 
ky ene Whoth he received it. 
„ „ 5. 12. The Probabilities we u kitherto 
25 Things mentioned, are only ſuch as concern Matter of 
W 8 Fact, and ſuch Things as are capable of Ob- 
e, glg, | fervition pd Teſtimony, There remains that 
1 be regs Other ſort, concerning which Men entertain 
Ret ane Opinions" with Variety of Aſſent, though' tho 
W Things be ſuch, that falling net under the 
= \ Reach of dur Senſes, they art not capable of 
Tiny. Such dre, 1. Fhe Exiſtence, ad and Opera- 
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Angels, Devils, &c. ot the Exiſtence of material Beings, 
which either for their Smallneſs in themſelves, or Remote - 
neſs from us, our Senſes cannot take Notice of; ab whether, 
re be any Plants, Animals, and intelligent Inhabitants ini 
the Planeta, and other Manſions of the vaſt Univerſe. 2. Con- 
cerning the manner of Operation in moſt Part of the Works 
of Nature; wherein, though we ſee the ſenſible Effects, 
their Cauſes are unknown, and we perceive not the Ways 
and Manner how they are produced. We. ſee Animals are 
generated, nouriſhed, and moye: The Loadſtone draws Iron ; 
and the Parts of à Candle ng melting, turn into 
Flame, and give us both Light and Heat. Theſe and the 
like Effects we ſee and know; but the Cauſes that operate, 
and the Manner they are produced in, we can only gueſs, 
and probably conjecture. For theſe, and the like, coming 
not within the Scrutiny of human Senſes, cannot be examined 
by them, or be atteſted by any Body, and therefore can ap- 
pear more or leſs probable, only as they more or leſs agree 
to Truths that are eſtabliſned in our Minds, and as they 
hold Proportion to other Parts. of our Knowledge and Obſer- 
vation; Analogy in theſe Matters, is the only Help we have, 
and. it is from that alone we draw all our Grounds of Proba- 
bility... Thus obſerving that the bare Rubbing of two Bodies 
viotently one upon another, produces Heat, and very often 
Fire itſelf, we have Reaſon; to think, that what we call Heat 
and Fire, conſiſts in a violent Agitation of the .imperceptible 
minute Parts of the burning Matter: Obſerving likewiſe that 
the different Refractions of pellucid Bodies produce in our 
Eyes the different Appearances. of ſeveral Colours; and alfa 
that the different ranging and laying the ſuperficial Parts of 
ſeveral Bodies, as of Velvet, watered. Silk, -&c, does the like; 
we think it probable that the Colour and Shining of Bodies, is 
in them nothing but the different Arangement and Refraction 
of their minute and inſenſible Parts. Thus finding in all 
Parts of the Creation, that ſall under human Obſervation, 
that there is a gradual Connection of one with another 
without any great or diſcernible Gaps between, in all that 
great Variety of Things we fee, in the World, which are fo 
cloſely linked together, that, in the ſeveral Ranks of Beings, 
* not eaſy to diſcover the Bounds betwixs them, we have 
eaſon to be perſuaded, that by ſuch gentle Steps Things 
aſcend upwards in Degrees of Perfection. It is an hard- Mat- 
ter 


of 
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ter to ſay where Senſible and Rational begin, and where 
Inſenſible and Irrational end: And who is there quick · ſighted 
to determine preciſely, which is the loweſt? Species 
Things, and which the firſt of thoſe” which have no 
Lic Hh 5 2 as We — ot leſſen and 5 
as uantity does in a lar „Where, though there 
be a — Odhs nds Bigneſs of a Diameter at 
rerote Diſtance, yet the Difference between the upper and 
under, where they touch ene another, is Hardly 4iſternible, 
Tue oe is exceeding great between ſome Men, and 
fome- Animals; but if we will: compare the Underſtanding 
and Abilities of ſome Men, and ſome Brutes, we ſhalF find 
_ fo little Difference, that it will be hard to ſay, that that 8 
the Man is either clearer or larger. Obſerving, I ſey, ſuch 

and gentle Deſcents downwards in thoſe Part 
of the Creation that are bene ach Men, the Rule vf Analogy 
may make it probable, that it is ſo alſo in Things'above us 
3 — and that . 
intelligent Beings, excel us in ſeveral Degrees of er· 
be alcendivg 5 — towürds the infinite Perfection of 
the Creator, by Fn Steps and Differences, chat ate every 
one at no great Diſtance from the next to it. This ſort of 
Probabikty, — is the beſt Conduct of rational Experi- 
ments, and the Riſe of Hypotheſis, has alſo its Uſe and In- 
fluence ; and à wary Reaſbning from Analogy, leads us often 
into the Diſcovery of Truths, nd” uſeful 1 — which 
would . nome — 5 


Ply . Thesen de ende ee und 
o ca Do: we 2 Courſe of Things,” have juſtly a 
evbere contra- ty Influence on the Minds of Men, to 


„ Experience make them gꝑive or refuſe Credit to any thing 
Jdeſſens not the © propoſed to their Belief ; yet there is one Caſe 
Tei mom. wherein the Strangeneſs of the Fact leffens not 

- _ —— the Aﬀent to a fair Teſtimony given of it. 
For where ſuch ſupernatural Events are ſuitable to Ends aim- 
ed at by him, who has the Power to change the Courſe of 
Nature ; thete, under ſuch Circumſtances, they 'may be the 
fitter to procure Belief, by how much the more they are be- 
yond, or contrary to ordinary Obſervation. This is the pro- 
per Caſe of Miracles, which, well atteſted, do not only find 
Credit themſelves, but give it alſo to other Trin, Which 
necd wach anon. 
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Degrees of Aſſont. 257 
F. 14. Befides thoſe we have hitherto men- 
tioned, there is one ſort of Propofitions that De bare 


challenge the higheſt Degree of our Aﬀent Te/timony of 


upon bare Teſtimony, whether the Thing Revelation, is 
propoſed, agree or diſagree with common Ex- the higheft 
perience, and the ordinary Courſe of Things, Certainty. 

or no. The Reaſon whereof is, becauſe the 

Teſtimony is of ſuch an one as cannot deceive, nor be de- 
ceived, and that is of God himſelf. This carries with it 


Aſſurance beyond Doubt, Evidence beyond Exception. This 


is called by a peculiar: Name, Revelation, and our Aﬀent to 
it, Faith : Which as abſolutely determines our Minds, and 
as perfectiy excludes all wavering, as our Knowledge itſelf; 
and we may as well doubt of our on Being, as we can, 
whether any Revelation from God be true. 80 that Faith is 
2 ſettled and ſure Principle of Aſſent and Aſſurance, and 
leaves no manner of room for Doubt and Heſitation. 

we muſt be ſure, that it be a divine Revelation, and that 
we underſtand it right; elſe we ſhall expoſe ourſelves to all 
the Extra of Enthuſiaſm, and all the Error of wrong 
Principles, if we have Faith and Aſſurance in what is not di- 
vine Reyelation. And therefore in thoſe" Caſes our Aſſent 
can be rationally no higher than the Evidence of its being a 
Reyelation, and that this is the Meaning of the Expreffions 
it is delivered in. If the Evidence of its being a Revelation, 
or that this is its true Senſe, be only on probable Proofs, 
our Aſſent can reach no hi than an Aſſurance or Diffi- 
dence, ariſing from the more or leſs appatent Probability of 
the Proofs. But of Faith, and the Predecency it ought to 
have before other Arguments of Perſuaſion, I ſhall» fpeak 
more hereafter, where I treat of it, as it is ordinarily- placed, 
in Contradiftinftion to Reaſon ; though in Truth, it be no- 
thing elſe but an Aſſent founded on the higheſt Reaſon, | : 
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af e oy 3 TK Ward. Rakes... in th * 
4 1 ions Sig- Language, has different i 
ations of tions: Sometimes it is taken for true and clear 
Word Principles; ſothetirhes i for clear and "=p De- 
e dustions from thoſe. Peggle; ad 2 
Cauſe, But the Conſideration 1 "ſhall fave of 1. hete, is 
in a gignification different from all theſe ; , A it 
ſtands for a Faculty. ;in,, Man, that Faculty _— "Kean is 
- ſuppoſed to be diſtinguiſhed from Beaſſs, and wherein it is evi 
dent he much ſurpaſſes them. 10 

bs Jen 2 F. 2. If eneral — as has been 

— ſhewn, conſiſts in a Perception of the Agree- 
Rea ment or Diſagreement of our own Lens, and 
conſiſts. the Knowledge of the Exiſtence of all Things 
t without: us, (except only of a God, whoſe Ex- 
— 18 may certainly w and demonſtrate to him- 
| ſelf from his own Exiſtence) we only by our Senſes: What 
Roam then is there for the Exerciſe gf any o — aculty, but 
outward Senſe, and inward — mh What need is 
there of. Reaſon? Very much; both for the Enlargement 
of out nents e, ;and regulating our Aſſent: for it hath, 
ta do both wledge | and Opinion, and is neceflary and 
aſſiſting to all our other igtellectual Faculties, and indeed, 
contains two of them, viz. ag acity and Illation. By the one, 
it finds out, and by the other, it ſo orders the intermediate 
1deas, as to diſcover what Connection there is in each Link of, 
the Chain, whereby the Extremes are held together; and 
thereby, as it were, to draw into View the Truth fought 
for, which is that we call Illariam or Inference, and eonfiſts-in, 
nothing, but the Perception of the Connection there is between; 
the Ideas, in each Step of the Deduction, whereby the Mind 
comes, to ſee either the certain Agreement or Diſagreement of 
any two * as in Demonſtration, in which it ares at 

C8: | now- 
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| Knowledge : or their e 1 on which it gives 
b or with-holds its Aſſent, as in Opinion. Senſe and Intuition 
reach but a, very little way. The greateſt Part of our 
Knowledge depends upon Deductions and intermediate Ideas: 
And in thoſe Caſes, where we are fain to ſubſtitute Aſſent 
inſtead of Knowledge, and take Propoſitions for true, with- 
out. being certain they are ſo, we. have need to find out, 
examine, and compare the Grounds of their Probability. In 
both theſe Caſes, the Faculty which finds out the Means, 
and. rightly applies them to diſcover | Certainty in the one, 
and Probability in the other, is that which we call Reaſon. 
For as Reaſon perceives the neceſſary and indubitable Con- 
nection ↄf all the Ideas or Proofs one to another, in each Step 
of any Demonſtration that produces Knowledge: fo it like- 
wiſe perceives the probable Connection of the Ideas or 
Proofs g to another, in every Step of a Diſcourſe to which 
it will think Aſent due. This is the loweſt Degree of that 
which can be truly called Reaſon. For where the Mind does 
not -perceive” this probable Connection; where it does not 
diſcern whether there be any ſuch Connection or no, there 
n Men's Opinions are not the Product of Judgment, or the Con- 
fl ſequence of Reaſon, but the Effects of Chance, and Hazard of 
8 
* 


a Mind floating at all Adventures, without Choice, and with · 
out Direction. | 


— er not 


| F. 3. U confider . 

* theſe four Degrees; the firſt and higheſt, is is four 
the diſcovering and finding out of Proofs; the Parti. 

ſecond, the regular and methodical Diſpoſition 0 
5 of them, and laying them in a clear and fit Order, to make 

| their Connection and Force be plainly and eaſily perceived; 
h the third is the -perceiving their Connection; and the fourth, 
d a making a right Concluſion. Theſe ſeveral De rees may be 
d, obſerved in any mathematical Demonſtration: % being one 
thing to perceive the Connection of each Part, as the De- 
of monſtration is made by another; another to perceive the De- 
. pendance of the Concluſion on all the Parts; a third to make 
out a Demonſtration clearly and neatly one's ſelf ; and ſome- 
thing different from all theſe, to have firſt found out thoſe in- 
termediate Ideas or Proofs by n it is made. 8 


| " Vow II, | Sy | 2 : & 4. 


— r ſhall deſire to be conſidered concerning Rea- 
ument of 


but in this it is of no great Uſe, fince the Mind can perceive 

ſuch Connection where it really is, as eaſily, nay perhaps bet- 
ter, without it. 3 e 

If we will obſerve the Actings of our own Minds, we 
ſhall find that we reaſon beſt and cleareſt, when we only ob- 
ſerve the Connection of the Proof, without reducing our 
Thoughts to any Rule of Syllogiſm. And therefore may 
take Notice, that there are many Men that reaſon exceeding 
clear and rightly, who know not how to make a Sy llogiſm. 
He that would look into many Parts of Afia and America, will 
find Men reafon there, perhaps, as acutely as himſelf, who 
3 heard of a Syllogiſm, nor can reduce any one Argu- 
ment to thoſe Forms: And I believe ſcaree any one ever makes 
Sylogifms in Reaſoning within himfelf. Indeed Syllogrfm is 
made uſe of on Occaſion to diſcover a Fallacy hid in a rheto- 
rical Flouriſh, or cunningly wrapped up in a ſmooth Period; 
and ſtripping an Abfurdity of the Cover of Wit and good 
Language, ſhew it in its naked Deformity, But the Weak- 
neſs or Fallacy of ſuch a looſe Diſcourſe, it ſhews, by the 
artificial Form it is put into, only to thoſe who have thoroughly 
ſtudied Made and Figure, and ſo have examined the many 
ways that three Propolitions may be put together, as to know 
which of them does certainly conclude right, and which not, 
and upon what Grounds it is that they do fo. All who have 
fo far confidered Syllogiſm, as to ſee the Reafon why, in three 
Propofitions laid together in one Form, the Ce = will be 
certainly right, but in another, not certainly fo, I grant are 
certain of the Conclufions they draw from the Pixmifes in 
the allowed Modes and Figures. But they who have not fo 
far looked into thoſe Forms, are not fare, by Virtue of Syl- 
logiſm, that the Concluſion certainly follows from the Pre- 
miſes; they only take it to be ſo by an implicit Faith in their 
Teachers, and a Confidence m thoſe Forms of Argamenta- 
tion ; but ſtill this is but believing, not being certain, *. 
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of an Miadkind, thoſe ho can make 8 Hogilis, ae er- 


honey few in Compariſon of thoſe who. cannot, and if of. 
thoſe. few. who have been taught Logick, there is but a ver 
ſmall Number who do any more than believe that Syllogiſt 


in the allowed Modes and Hgures do conclude right, without 


nowing certainly that they. do ſo ; if Syllogiſms muſt be ta- 
en for the only proper Inſtrument of Reaſon and Means of 
nowledge, it will follow, that before Ariſtotle there was 
not one Man that did, or could know any thing by Reaſon ; 
12 that ſince the Invention of Syllogiſms, there is not one of 
en Thouſand that doth. | 
But God has not been fo ſparing to Men to make them 
barely two-legged Creatures, and left it to Ari/fotle to make 
em rational, i. e. thoſe few of them that he could get fo to 
examine the Grounds. of Syllogiſms, as to ſee, that in above 
threeſcore ways, that three Propoſitions may be laid together, 
there are but about fourteen wherein one may be ſure that 
the Concluſion: is right, and upon what Ground it is, that 
in theſe few the Concluſion is certain, and in the other not. 
od has been more bountiful to Mankind than fo: He has- 
given them a Mind that can reaſon without being inſtructed 
in Methods of Syllogizing : The Underſtanding is not taught 
to Reaſon by theſe Rules ; it has a native Faculty to perceive 
the Coherence or Incoherence of its Ideas, and can range 
them- right, without any ſuch perplexing Repetitions. I fay 
not this any way to leflen Ari/torle, whom I look on as one 
of the greateſt Men amongft the Antients ; whoſe large 
Views, 232 and Penetration of Thought, and Strength 
of Judgment, few have equalled: And who in this very In- 
vention of Forms of Argumentation, wherein the Concluſion 
may be ſhewn to be rightly inferred, did great Service againſt 
thoſe who were not aſhamed to deny any thing. And I 
readily own, that all right Reaſoning may be reduced to his 
Forms of Syllogiſm. But yet I think, without any Diminu- 
tion to him, I may truly ſay, that they are not the only, nor 
the beſt way of Reaſoning, for the leading of thoſe into 
Truth who are willing to find it, and deſire to make the beſt 
Uſe they may of their Reaſon, for the Attainment of Know- 
ledge. And he himſelf, it is plain, found out ſome Forms 
to be concluſive, and others not; not by the Forms them- 
ſelves, but by the original way of Knowledge, i. e. by the 
vißble Agreement of Ideas. Tell a Country Gentleworaan 
that the Wind is * and the Weather lowring, and 
| 2 E 
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like to rain, and ſhe will eaſily underſtand, it is not ſafe for 


her to go abroad thin clad, in ſuch a Day, after a Fever: 
She clearly ſees the probable Connection of all theſe, viz. 
South Weſt Wind, and Clouds, Rain, Wetting, taking Cold, 
Relapſe, and Danger of Death, without tying them together, 
in thoſe artificial and cumberſome Fetters of ſeveral Syllo- 
giſms, that clog and hinder the Mind, which proceeds from 
one Part to another quicker and clearer without them : And 
the Probability which ſhe eaſily . perceives in Things thus in 
their native State would be quite loſt, if this Argument were 
managed learnedly, and propoſed in Mode and Figure. For 
it very often confounds the Connection: And, I think, every 
one will perceive in Mathematical Demonſtrations, that the 
Knowledge gained thereby, comes ſhorteſt and cleareſt with- 
out Syllogiſm. 2 jo 47 | 
Inference is looked on as the great Act of the rational Fa- 
culty, and ſo it is, when it is rightly made; but the Mind, 
either very deſirous to enlarge its Knowledge, or very apt to 
favour the Sentiments it has once imbibed, is very forward 
to make Inferences, and therefore often makes too much 
haſte, before it perceives the Connection of the Ideas that 
muſt hold the Extremes together. | 3 | 
To iffer, is nothing but by Virtue of one Propoſition laid 
down as true, to draw in another as true, i. e. to ſee or 
ſuppoſe ſuch a Connection of the two Ideas of the inferred 
Propoſition, v. g. Let this be the Propoſition laid down, 
Men ſhall be puniſhed in another IVorld, and from thence be 
inferred this other, Then Men can determine themſelves. The 
Queſtion now is to know, whether the Mind has made this 
Inference right, or no; if it has made it, by finding out the 
intermediate Ideas, and taking a View of the Connection of 
them, placed in a due Order, it has proceeded rationally, 
and made a right Inference. If it has done it without ſuch 


a View, it has not ſo much made an Inference that will 


hold, or an Inference of right Reaſon, as ſhewn a Willingneſs 
to have it be, or be taken for ſuch. But in either Caſe is it 
Syllogiſm that diſcovered thoſe Ideas, or ſhewed the Con- 
nection of them, for they muſt be both found out, and the 
Connection every where perceived, before they can rationally 
be made uſe of in Syllogiſm ; unleſs it can be ſaid, that any 
Idea, without conſidering what Connection it hath with the 
two other, whoſe Agreement ſhould be ſhewn by it, will do 
well enough in the Syllogiſm, and may be taken at a venture - 
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the Medius Terminus, to prove any Concluſion. But this no 
body will ſay, becauſe it is by Virtue of the perceived Agree- 
ment of the intermediate Idea with the Extremes, that the 
Extremes are concluded to agree; and therefore each inter- 
mediate Idea muſt be ſuch, as in the whole Chain hath a 
viſible Connection with thoſe two it is placed between, or elſe 
thereby the Concluſion cannot be inferred or drawn in; for 
where-ever any Link of the Chain is looſe, and without 
Connection, there the whole Strength of it is loſt, and it 
hath no Force to infer or draw in any thing. In the Inſtance 
above-mentioned, what is it ſhews the Force of the Inference, 
and conſequently the Reaſonableneſs of it, but a View of 
the Connection of all the intermediate Ideas that draw in 
the Concluſion or Propoſition inferred; v. g. Men ſhall be 
puniſbed, — od the Puniſher, — -juſt Puniſhment, 
the Puniſbed guilty, could have dene otherwiſe, 
— Freedom. Self-determination: by which Chain 
of Ideas thus viſibly linked together in Train, i. e. each in- 
termediate Idea agreeing on each ſide with thoſe two it is 
immediately placed between, the Ideas of Men and Self- de- 
termination appear to be connected, i. e. this Propoſition, 
Men can determine themſelves is drawn in, or inferred from 
this, that they ſhall be puniſhed in the other Wirld. For 
here the Mind ſeeing the Connection there is between the 
Idea of Men's Piniſhment in the other World, and the Idea 
of God puniſhing ; between God puniſhing, and the Fuſtice 
of the Puniſhment ; between Juſtice of Puniſhment and Guilt : 
between Guilt and a Power to do otherwiſe z between a Po- 
er to do otherwiſe and Freedom, and between Freedom and 
Self-determination, ſees the Connection betweeen Men and 
Self-determination. | 
Now, I aſk, whether the Connection of the Extremes be 
not more clearly ſeen in this ſimple and natural Diſpoſition, 
than in the perplexed Repetitions, and Jumble of five or ſix 
Syllogiſms? I muſt beg Pardon for calling it Jumble, till 
ſomebody ſhall put theſe Ideas into ſo many Syllogiſms, and 
then ſay, that they are leſs jumbled, and their Connection 
more viſible, when they are tranſpoſed and repeated, and 
ſpun out to a greater Length in artificial Forms, than in 
that ſhort natural plain Order they are laid down in 
here, wherein every one may ſee it, and wherein they 
muſt be ſeen, before they can be put into a Train of Syllo- 
giſms, For the natural Order of the connecting Idea: 
muſt direct the Order of the Syllogiſms, and a Man muſt 
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the Connection of each intermediate Idea with thoſe 

at it connects, before he can with Reaſon make uſe of it 
in a Syllogiim. And when all thoſe Syllogiſms are made; 
neither thoſe that are, nor thoſe that are not Logicians, will 
ſee the Force of the Argumentation, i. e. the Connection of 
the Extremes one jot the better. [For thoſe that are not 
Men of Art, not knowing the true Forms of Syllogiſm, nor 
the Reaſons of them, cannot know whether they are made 
in right and concluſive Modes and Figures or no, and fo are 
not at all helped by the Forms they are put into, thou by 
them the natural Order, wherein the Mind could judge of 
their reſpective Connection, being diſturbed, renders the 
Illation much more uncertain than without them.] And as 
for Logicians themſelves, they ſee the Connection of each 
intermediate Idea with thoſe it ſtands between, (on which 
the Force of the Inference depends) as well before as after 
the Syllogiſm- is made, or elſe they do not ſee it at all- For 
a Hugin neither ſhews nor ſtrengthens the Connection of 
any two Ideas immediately put together, but only by the 
Connection ſeen in them ſhews what Connection the Ex- 
tremes have one with another. But what Connection the In- 
termediate has with either of the Extremes i in that Syllog: iſ 


that no Syllogiſm does or can ſhew. That the Mind only 


doth, or can perceive as they ſtand there in that Fuxta- poſi- 
tion only by its own View, to which the Syllogiſtical Form 
it happens to be in gives no Help or Light at all; it only 


ſhews, that if the intermediate Idea agrees with thoſe it is 


on both Sides immediately applied to, then thoſe two remote 
ones, or as they are called Extremes, do certainly agree; and 
therefore the immediate Connection of each Idea to that which 
it is applied to on each Side, on which the Force of the Rea- 
ſoning depends, is as well ſeen before as after the Sylleg n 
is made, or elſe he that makes the Sy/lpgiſm could never ſee it 
at all. This, as has been already obſerved, is ſeen only by 
the Eye, or the perceptive Faculty of the Mind, taking a 
view of them laid together, in a Fuxta-poſition, which View 
of any two it has equally, whenever they are laid together in 
27 Propoſition, whether that Propoſition be placed as a Ma- 

„ or a Miuer, in a Syllogiſm, or no. 

Of what Uſe then are Syllogiſms? I anſwer, Their chief 
and main Uſe is in the Schools, where Men ' are allowed 
without Shame to deny the Agreement of Ideas, that do ma- 
nifeſtly agree; or out of the Schools to theſe, who * 
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thence have learned without Shame to deny the Connection 
of Ideas, which even to themſelves is viſible. But to an 
ingenuous, Searcher after Truth, who has no other Aim but 
to find it, there is no need of any ſuch Form, to force the 
allowing of the Inference: The Truth and Reaſonableneſs 
of it is better ſeen in ranging of the Ideas in a ſimple and 
plain Order. And hence it is, that Men in their own En- 
quiries after Truth, never uſe Suren to convince them 
ſelves, [or in teaching others to inſtruct willing Learners. 
Becauſe before they can put them into 2 Syllogi/m, they m 
ſee the Connection that is between the intermediate Idea, 
and the two other Lear it is ſet between, and applied to, 
to ſhew their Agreement; and when they ſee that, they ſee 
whether the Inference be good or no, and ſo Syllogiſm comes 
too late to ſettle it. For to make uſe again of the former 
Inſtance, I aſk. whether the Mind, conſidering the Idea of 
Juſtice, placed as an intermediate Idea between the Puniſb- 
ment of Men, and the Guilt of the puniſhed, (and, till it 
does ſo conſider it, the Mind cannot make uſe of it as a 
medius terminus) does not as _ plainly ſee the Force and 
per of the Inference, as when it is formed into Syllo- 
gim? To ſhew it in a very plain and eaſy Example; let 
Animal be the intermediate Idea, or medius terminus, that 
the Mind makes uſe of to ſhew the Connection of Homo and 
Vivens; I aſk whether the Mind does not more readily and 
plainly ſee that Connection in the ſimple and proper Poſition 
ef the connecting Idea in the Middle; chus, 


5 


Auen; 

Than in this perplexed one, 
Animal ——Vivent——— Homo——— Animal. 

Which is the Poſition theſe Ilias have in a Syllogiſm, to ſhew 


the Connection between Homo and Vivens by the Intervention 
of Animal. | 


| cg 
Indeed. Syllogiſm is thought to be of neceſſary Uſe, even 
to the Lovers of Truth, to ſhew them the Fallacies that are 
often concealed in florid, witty .or involved Difcourſes. But 
that this is a Miſtake, will appear, if we conſider that the 
Reaſon why ſometimes Men, who ſincerely aim at Truth 
are impoſed . upon by 1 and as they are called 
8 


Rhetori 


Rhetorical Diſcourſes, is, that their Fancies being ſtruck 
with ſome lively metaphorical Repreſentations, they neglect 
to obſerve, or do not eaſily perceive what are the true Idea: 
upon which the Inference depends. Now, to ſhew ſuch 
Men the Weakneſs of ſuch an Argumentation, there needs 
no more but to ftrip it of the ſuperfluous Ideas, which, blend- 
ed and confounded with thoſe ' on which the Inference de- 
pends, ſeem to ſhew a Connection where there is none, or 
at leaſt do hinder the Diſcovery of the want of it; and 
then to lay the naked Ideas on which the Force of the Argu- 
mentation depends, in their due Order, in which Poſition the 
Mind taking a View of them, ſees what Connection they 
have, and ſo is able to judge of the Inference, without any 


need of a Syllogiſm at all. 


I grant that Mode and Figure are commonly made uſe of 
in ſuch Caſes, as if the Detection of the Incoherence of ſuch 
looſe Diſcourſes were wholly owing to the Syllogiſtical 
Form; and ſo I myſelf formerly thought; till upon a ſtricter 
Examination, I now find that laying the intermediate Idea: 
naked in their due Order, ſhews the Incoherence of the Ar- 
gumentation better than Syllogiſm ; not only as ſubjecting 
each Link of the Chain to the immediate View of the Mind 
in its proper place, whereby its Connection is beſt obſerved ; 
but alſo becauſe Syllogiſm ſhews the Incoherence only to 
thoſe (who are not one of ten thouſand) who perfectly un- 
derſtand Mode and Figure, and the Reaſon upon which 
thoſe Forms are eſtabliſned; whereas a due and orderly 
placing of the Ideas, upon which the Inference is made, 
makes every one, whether Logician or not Logician, who 
underſtands the Terms, and hath the Faculty to perceive the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of ſuch Ideas, (without which, 
in or out of Syllogiſm, he cannot perceive the Strength or 


Weakneſs, Coherence or Incoherence of the Diſcourſe) ſee 


the Want of Connection in the Argumentation, and the Ab- 


ſurdity of the Inference. 


And thus I have known a Man unſkilful in Syllogiſm, 
who at firſt hearing could perceive the Weakneſs and Incon- 
cluſiveneſs of a long artificial and plauſible Diſcourſe, where- 
with others better ſkilled in Syllogiſm have been miſled ; and 
I believe there are few of my Readers who do not know 
ſuch. And indeed, if it were not fo, the Debates of moſt 
Prince's Councils, and the Buſineſs of Aſſemblies, would be 
in danger to be miſmanaged, ſince thoſe who are relied up- 


on, 
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on, and have uſually a great Stroke in them, are not always 
fach, who have the good Luck to be y knowing in 
| the Forms of Syllogiſm, or expert in Mode and Figure. And 
| if Syllogiſm were the only, or ſo much as the ſureſt way to 
; detect the Fallacies of artificial Diſcourſes, I do not think 
that all Mankind, even Princes in Matters that concern their 


; Crowns and Dignities, are ſo much in Love with Falſhood 
p and Miſtake, that they would every where have n | 
| to bring Syllogiſm into the Debates of Moment, or th 

; it ridiculous ſo much as to offer them in Affairs of Conſe- 
. quence 3 a plain Evidence to me, that Men of Parts and Pe- 
7 netration, who were not idly to diſpute at their Eaſe, but 
7 were to act according to the Reſult of their Debates, and 
often pay for their Miſtakes with their Heads and Fortunes, 

f found thoſe Scholaſtick Forms were of little Uſe to diſcover 
h Truth or Fallacy, whilſt both the one and the other might 
1 be ſhewn, and better ſhewn without them, to thoſe, who 
r would not refuſe to ſee, what was viſibly ſhewn them. | 
” | Secondly, Another Reaſon that makes me doubt whether 
- Syllogiſm be the only proper Inſtrument of Reaſon in the 
g Diſcovery of Truth, is, that of whatever uſe Mode and 
d Figure is pretended to be in the laying open of Fallacy, 
; (which has been above conſidered) thoſe Scholaſtick Forms 
0 of Diſcourſe are not leſs liable to Fallacies, than the plainer 
* Ways of Argumentation; and for this I appeal to common 
h Obſervation, which has always found theſe artificial Methods 
ly of Reaſoning more adapted to catch and entangle the Mind, 
e, than to inſtru&t and inform the Underſtanding. And hence 
0 it is, that Men, even when they are baffled and ſilenced in 
he this Scholaſtick Way, are ſeldom or never convinced, and ſo 
h, brought over to the conquering Side: They perhaps acknow- 
or ledge their Adverſary to be the more ſkilfal Diſputant, but 
de reſt nevertheleſs perſuaded of the Truth on their Side; and 

b. 55 away, worſted as they are, with the ſame Opinion t 

rought with them, which they could not do, if this Way 

n, of Argumentation carried Light and Conviction with it, and 
n- made Men ſee where the Truth lay; and therefore Syllogiſm' 
. bas been thought more proper for the attaining Victory in 
ed Diſpute, than for the Diſcovery and Confirmation of Truth 
” in fair Enquiries : And if it be certain, that Fallacy can be 


couched in Syllogiſms, as it cannot be denied, it muſt be 
be ſomething elſe, and not Syllogiſm, that muſt diſcover them. 
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J have had Experience how ready ſome Men are, when all 
the Uſe which they have been want to aſcribe to any. thing 
is not allowed, to cry out, that I am for laying it wholly 


aſide. But to prevent ſuch unjuſt and groundleſs Imputa- 


tions, I tell them, that I am not for taking away any Helps 
to the Underſtanding, in the Attainment of wledge. 
And if Men ſkilled, and uſed to Syllogiſms, find them 
aſſiſting to their Reaſon in the Diſcovery of Truth, I think 
they ought to make Uſe of them. All that I aim at is, that 
they ſhould not aſcribe more to theſe Forms, than belong 
to them; and think, that Men have no Uſe, or not ſo full 
a. Uſe of their Reaſoning Faculty, without them. Some Eyes 
want Spectacles to ſee Things clearly and diſtinctly; but let 
not thoſe that uſe them therefore ſay no body can ſee clearly 
without them: Thoſe who do ſo will be thought in Favour 
of Art (which perhaps they are beholden to) à little too 
much to depreſs and diſcredit Nature. Reaſon, by its own 
Penetration, where it is ftrong and exerciſed, uſually ſees 
quicker and clearer without Syllogiſm. If uſe of thoſe 
Spectacles has ſo dimmed its Sight, that it cannot without 
them ſee Conſequences or Inconſequences in mentation, 
I am not fo unreaſonable as to be againſt the uſing of them. 
Every one knows what beſt fits his own Sight: but let him 


not thence conclude all in the dark, who uſe not juſt the 


fame Helps that he finds a need of. 277 
285 ö. 5 But however it be in Knowledge, I 
Helps little think I may truly ſay, it is of far leſs, or noUſe 
in Demonſira- at all in Probabilities, For the Aﬀent there 
tion, leſs in being to be determined by the Preponderancy, 
Probability. after a due weighing of all the Proofs, with 
all Circumſtances on both ſides, nothing is fo 
unfit to aſſiſt the Mind in that, as Syllogiſm; which run- 
ning away with one aſſumed Probability, or one topical 
Argument, purſued that till he has led the Mind quite out 
of Sight of the thing under Conſideration z and forcing it 
upon ſome remote Difficulty, holds it faſt there intangled, 
perhaps, and as it were manacled in the'Chain of Syllogiſms, 
without allowing it the Liberty, much leſs affording it the 
Helps requiſite to ſhew on which ſide, all Things conſidered, 

15 the greater Probability. 
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. 6, But let it help us (as. perhaps may be 

fid) in convincing Men of their Errors and Serves not 
Miſtakes: (and yet I would fain ſee the Man . to increaſe our 
that was forced out of his Opinion by Dint of Anzowlage, 
Sylhgiſm) yet ſtill it fails our Reaſon in that but fence with 
part, which if not its 8 Perfection, is yet * 
certainly its hardeſt Taſk, and that which we | 
moſt need its Help in; and that is, the finding out of Proofs 
and making new Diſcoveries, The Rules of Syllogiſm ſerve 


not to furniſh the Mind with thoſe intermediate Ideas that 


may ſhew the Connection of remote ones, This Way of 
Reaſoning diſcovers no new Proofs, but is the Art of mar- 
ſhalling and ranging the old ones we have already. The 
47th Propofition of the firſt Book of Euclid, is very 
true 3 but the Diſcovery of it, I think, not owing to any 
Rules of common Logick, A Man knows firſt, and then 
he is able to prove ſyllogiſtically: So that Syllogiſm comes 
after Knowledge, and then a Man has little or no need of it, 
But it is chiefly by the finding out thoſe Ideas that ſhew the 
Connection of diſtant ones, that our Stock of Knowledge is 
increaſed, and that uſeful Arts and Sciences are advanced. 
Syllogiſm, at beſt, is but the Art of ſencing with the little 
Knowledge we have, without making any Addition to it, 
And if a Man ſhould employ his Reaſon all this Way, he will 
not do much otherwiſe than he, who having got ſome Iron 
out- of the Bowels of the Earth, ſhould have it beaten up all . 
into Swords, and /put into his Servants Hands to fence with, 
and bang one another. Had the King of Spain employed 
the Hands of his People, and his Spaniſb Iron fo, he had 
brought to light but little of that Treaſure that lay ſo long 
hid in the dark Entrails of America. And I am apt to 
think, that he who ſhould employ all the Force of his Reaſon 
only in brandiſhing of Syllog;/ms, will diſcover very little of 
the Maſs of Knowledge which lies yet concealed in the ſe- 
cret Receſſes of Nature; and which, I am apt to think, native 
ruſtick Reaſon (as it formerly has done) is likelier to open 
a Way to, and add to the common Stock of Mankind, ra- 
ther than any Scholaſtick Proceeding by the ſtrict Rules of 
12 17 Figure. | | 2 
» 7. I doubt not nevertheleſs, but there are 

Wike ts be found to aſſiſt our Reaſon in this 3 
moſt uſeful Part; and this the judicious 720 bt . 

Hooker encourages me to ſay, who in his £:cl. fought, 
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Pol. I. 1. F. 6. fpeaks thus : If there might be added the right 
Helps of true Art of Learning, (which Helps I nuft plain- 
by confeſs, this Age of the World carrying the Name of a 


| learned Age, doth neither much know, nor generally regard) 


there would undoubtedly be almoſt as much Difference in 
Maturity f Judgment between Men therewith inured, and 
that which now Men are, as between Men that are now, 
and Innocents. I do not pretend to have found or diſcovered 
here any of thoſe right Helps of Art this great Man of deep 
Thought mentions ; but this is plain, that Syllogiſm, and the 
Logick now in uſe, which were as well known in his Days, 
can be none of thoſe he means. It is ſufficient for me, if by 
a Diſcourſe perhaps ſomething out of the way, I am ſure as 
to me wholly new and unberrowed, I ſhall have given an 
Occaſion to others to caſt about for new Diſcoveries, and to 
ſeek in their own Thoughts for thoſe right Helps of Art, which 
will ſcarce be found, I fear, by thoſe who ſervilely confine 
themſelves to the Rules and Dictates of others. For beaten 
Tracts lead theſe fort of Cattle (as an obſerving Roman calls 
them) whoſe Thoughts reach only to Imitation, non quo eundem 
t, ſed quo itur. But I can be bold to ſay, that this Age is 
adorned with ſome Men of that Strength of Judgment, and 
Largeneſs of Comprehenſion, that if they would employ their 
Thoughts on this Subject, could open new and undiſcovered 
Ways to the Advancement of Knowledge. | TI 
$. 8. Having here had an Occaſion to ſpeak 

We reaſon of Syllogiſm in general, and the Uſe of it in 
about Particu- Reaſoning, and the Improvement of our Know- 
lars. ledge, it is fit, before I leave this Subject, to 
take notice of one manifeſt Miſtake in the 

Rules of Syllogiſm ; viz. That no Syllogiſtical Reaſoning 
can be right and concluſive, but what has, at leaſt, one gene- 
ral Propoſition in it. As if we could not Reaſon, and have 
Knowledge about Particulars, Whereas, in truth, the 
Matter rightly conſidered, the immediate Object of all our 
Reaſoning and Knowledge is nothing but Particulars. Eve- 
ry Man's Reaſoning and Knowledge is only but the Idea: 
exifting in his own Mind, which are truly every one of 
them particular Exiſtences, and our Knowledge and Rea- 


ſoning about other Things, is only as they correſpond with 


thoſe our particular Ideas. So that the Preception of the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of our particular Ideas, is the 
whole and utmoſt of all our Knowledge. VIE is 
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but accidental to it, and conſiſts only in this, That the par- 
ticular Ideas about which it is, are ſuch as more than one 
icular Thing can correſpond with, and be repreſented by. 
But the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
any two Ideas, and conſequently our Knowledge, is equity 
clear and certain, whether either, or both, or neither of tho 
Ideas be capable of repreſenting more real Beings than one, 
or no. One thing more I crave leave to offer about Syllo- 
giſm before I leave it, viz. May one not upon juſt Ground 
uire whether the Form Ca now has, is that which 
in Reaſon it ought to have? For the Medius Terminus being 
to join the Extremes, i. e. the intermediate Ideas by its in- 
tervention, to ſhew the Agreement or Diſagreement of the 
two in Queſtion, would not the Poſition of the Medius Ter- 
minus be more natural, and ſhew the Agreement or Diſa- 
greement of the Extremes clearer and better, if it were pla- 
ced in the middle between them; which might be eaſily 
done by tranſpoſing the Propoſitions, and making the Medius 
Terminus the Predicate of the firſt, and the Subject of the 
Second. As thus, 


Omnis Homo eft Animal, 
Onne Animal eſt vivens, 
| Ergo omnis Homo oft vivens. 


Omne Corpus «ft extenſum & ſolidum, 
Nullum extenſum & ſolidum ęſi pura extenſic, 
Ergo Corpus non eſt pura extenſio. 


I need not trouble my Reader with Inſtances in Syllogiſms, 
whoſe Concluſions are particular. The ſame Reaſon holds 
for the ſame Form in them, as well as in the general. 

$. 9. Reaſon, though it penetrates into the 
Depths of the Sea and Earth, elevates our Firft, Reaſon 
Thoughts as high as the Stars, and leads us fails us for 
thro? the vaſt Spaces, and large Rooms of this want ef Ideas. 
mighty Fabrick, yet it comes far ſhort of the 
real Extent of even corporeal Being ; and there are many 
Inftances wherein it fails us : As, 

Firſt, it perfectly fails us, where our Ideas fail. It nei- 
ther does, nor can extend itſelf farther than they do. And 
therefore wherever we have no Ideas, our Reaſoning ſtops, 
and we are at an End of our Reckoning: And if at any time 

we 
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we reaſon about Words, which do not ſtand for any Iden, 
it is only about thoſe Sounds, and nothing elſeQ. 

„ Oe. - =c -© 1 Our Reaſon is often puz- 
| 25 Becauſe led, and at a Loſs, becauſe of the Obſeurity, 
of obfenre aul Confuſion or Imperſeftion f the Ideas it ig 
rmperfe# empliyed about; and there we are involved in 
Ideas. Difficulties and Contradictions. Thus, not 
„ bhaving any perſect Idea of the leaſt Extenſion 
of Matter, nor of Infinity, we are at a Loſs about the Diviſi- 
bility of Mater; but having perfect, clear and diſtind 
Heas of Number, our Reafon meets with none of thoſe in- 
extricable Difficukies in Numbers, nor finds itſelf involved in 
any Contradichons about them. Thus we having but im- 


| 2 Ideas of the Operations of our Minds, and of the 


eginning of Motion or Thought, how the Mind produces 

Either of them in us, and much imperfecter yet, of the 

tion of GOD, run into great Difficulties about free 

5 792 Agents, which Reaſon cannot well extricate itfelf 
out ot. | 

S. 11. Thirdly, Our Reaſon is often at a 

Thirdly, ſtand, becauſe it "perceives not + thoſe Ideas, 

For want of which could ſerve to fhew the certain or pro- 


intermediate bable Agreement or Dia eement of 1209 
Ideas. other Ideas: And in this ſome Wes Facul 

ties far out-go others. / Till Algebra, that 
great Inſtrument and Inſtance of human Sagacity, was diſ- 
covered, Men, with Amazement looked on ſeveral of the 
Demonſtrations of antient Mathematicians, and could ſcarce 


forbear to think. the finding ſeveral of thoſe Proofs to be 


ſomething more than human. 


SV. 12. Fourthly, The Mind by proceeding up- 
Fourtkh, en falſe Principles, is often engaged in Abſur- 
Becatſe of dities and Difficulties, brought into Straits 
rung Prin- and Contradictions, without knowing how to 
exples. free itſelf : And in that caſe, it is in vain to 
implore the Help of Reaſon, unleſs it be to 
diſcover the Falſhood, and reject the Influence of thoſe 
wrong Principles. Reaſon is ſo far from clearing the Dif- 
Fculties which the Building upon falſe Foundations brings 
a Man into, that if he will purſue it, it entangles him the 
more, and engages him deeper in Perplexities. 


F. 13. 


eren rg SSS 
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F. 13. Fifth, As obſcure and i 3 

Ideas often involve our Reaſon, fo upon the Fifth, 
ſame Ground, do dubious Words, and uncer- Bzcauſe of 
tain Signs, often in Diſcourſes and Arguings, doubtful 


when not warily attended to, puzzle Mens Terms. 


Reaſon, and bring them to a Naonplus: But | 
theſe two latter are our Fault, and not the Fault of Reaſon, 
But yet the Conſequences of them are nevertheleſs obvious; 
and the Perplexities or Errors they fill Mens Minds with, are 
every where obſeryable. | N 4 
$. 14. Some of the Ideas that are in the 
Mind, are ſo there, that they can be by them- On higheſt 
ſelves immediately compared one with ano- Degree of 
ther: And in theſe the Mind is able to perceive, Knowledge, is 
that they agree, or diſagree, as clearly as that intuitive, 
it has them. Thus the Mind perceives, that without Rea: 
an Arch of a Circle, is leſs than the whole ig. 
Circle, as clearly as it does the Idea of a Cir- 
cle: And this therefore, as has been ſaid, I call intuitive 
Knowledge, which is certain, beyond all Doubt, and needs 
no Probation, nor can have any; this being the higheſt of all 
human Certainty. In this conſiſts the Evidence of all thoſe 
Maxims which no body has any Doubt about, but every 
Man (does not, as is ſaid, only to affent to, but) but knows to be 
true, as ſoon as ever they are propofed to his Underſtanding. 
In the Diſcovery of, and Aﬀent to theſe Truths, there is na 
Uſe of the diſcurſive Faculty, no. need of Reaſoning, but 
they are known by a ſuperior, and higher Degree of Evi- 
dence. And ſuch, if I may gueſs at Things unknown, I am 
apt to think, that Angels have now, and the Spirits of juſt 
Men made perfe ſhall have in a future State, of Thou- 
ſands of Things, which now either wholly eſcape our Ap- 
prehenfions, or which our ſhort-ſighted Reaſon having got 
ſome faint Glimpſe of, we, in the dark, grope after, 
§. 15. But though we have here and there 

a little of this clear Light, ſome Sparks of We next is 
bright Knowledge; yet the greateſt Part of Demon/iration 
our Ideas are ſuch, that we cannot diſcern their by Reaſoning. 
Agreement or Diſagreement, by an immediate 
comparing them. And in all theſe we have Need of Reaſon- 
ing, and muſt, by Diſcourſe and Inference make our Diſ- 
coveries. Now of theſe there are two Sorts, which I ſhall 
take the Liberty to mention here again: 

Firſt, 


2 
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© Firſt, Thoſe whoſe Agreement or, Diſagreement, tho 
it cannot be ſeen by an immediate putting them — 

yet may be examined by the Intervention of other Ideas, 
which can be compared with them. In this caſe, when the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of the intermediate Idea on 
both Sides, with thoſe which we would compare, is plainly 
diſcerned, there it amounts to Demonſtration, whereby 
Knowledge is produced, which though it be certain, yet it 
is not ſo eaſy, nor altogether fo clear, as intuitive Knowledge ; 


becauſe in that there is barely one ſimple Intuition, wherein 


there is no room for any the leaſt Miſtake or Doubt; the 
Truth is ſeen all perfectly at once. In Demonſtration, it is 
true, there is Intuition too, but not altogether at once; for 
there muſt be a Remembrance of the Intuition of the Agree- 
ment of the Medium, or intermediate Idea, with that we 
compared it with before, when we compare it with the o- 
ther; and where there be many Mediums, there the Danger 
of the Miſtake is the greater. For each Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement of the Ideas muſt be obſerved and ſeen in each 
Step of the whole Train, and retained in the Memory, juſt 
as it is, and the Mind muſt be ſure, that no part of what is 
neceſſary to make up the Demonſtration, is omitted or over- 
looked. This makes ſome Demonſtrations long and perplexed, 
and too hard for thoſe who have not Strength of Parts diſtinct- 
ly to perceive, and exactly carry ſo many Particulars orderly 
in their Heads. And even thoſe, who are able to maſter ſuch 
intricate Speculations, are fain ſometimes to go over them 
again, and there is need of more than one Review before they 
can arrive at Certainty, - But yet where the Mind clearly re- 
tains the Intuition it had of the Agreement of any Idea with 
another, and that with a third, and that with a fourth, Cc. 
there the Agreement of the firſt and the fourth is a Demon- 


ſtration, and produces certain Knowledge which may be called 


rational Knowledge, as the other is Intuitive. 


§. 16. Secondly, There are other Ideas, whoſe 

To ſuppl the Agreement or Diſagreement can no other- 
Narrowneſs of wile be judged of, but by the Intervention of 
this, we have others, which have not a certain Agreement 
nothing but with the Extremes, but an uſual or likely one: 
Judgment up- And in theſe it is, that the Judgment is proper- 
on probable ly exerciſed, which is the acquieſcing of the 
Reaſoning. Mind, that any Ideas do agree, by comparing 
them with ſuch probable Mediums. This, 

though 


— 
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though it never amounts ta Knowledge, no, not to that which 
is the loweſt Degree of it; yet ſometimes the intermediate 
Ideas tye the Extremes ſo firmly together, and the Probabi- 
lity is ſo clear and ſtrong, that Aſſent as neceſſarily follows it, 
as Knowledge does Demonſtration. The great Excellency 
and Uſe of the Judgment is to obſerve right, and take a 
true Eſtimate of the Force and Weight of each Probability; 
and then caſting them up all right together, chuſe that fide 


which has the Overbalance. | 
§. 17. Intuitive Knowledge is the Perception 


of the certain Agreement or Diſagreement of Demonſtrati- 


two Ideas, immediately compared together. 


Rational Knowledge is the Perception of the certain Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of any two Ideas, by the Intervention 


of one or more other Ideas. 


Fudgment is the thinking or taking two Ideas to agree or 
diſagree by the Intervention of one or more Ideas, whoſe 
certain Agreement or Diſagreement with them it does not 
perceive, but hath obſerved to be frequent and uſual. 


$. 18. Though the deducing one Propoſition 
from another, or making Inferences in Words, 
be a great part of Reaſon, and that which it 
is uſually employed about; yet the principal 
Act of Ratiocination is the finding the Agree- 


ment or Diſagreement of two Ideas one with 


another, by the Intervention of a third. As a Man, by a 
Yard, finds two Houſes to be the ſame Length, which could 
not be brought together to meaſure their Equality by juxta- 
poſition. Words have their Conſequences, as the Signs of 
ſuch Ideas: And Things agree or diſagree, as really they are; 


but we obſerve it only by our Ideas. 

§. 19. Before we quit this Subject, it may be 
worth our while a little to reflect on four Sorts 
of Arguments, that Men in their Reaſonings 
with others do ordinarily make uſe of, to prevail 
on their Aſſent; or at leaſt ſo to awe them, as 
to ſilence their Oppoſition. 


Firſt,” The firſt is, to alledge the Opinions of Men, whoſe 
Parts, Learning, Eminency, Power, or ſome other Cauſe, has 
gained a Name, and ſettled their Reputation in the common 
Efteem with ſome kind of Authority. When Men are eſta- 
bliſhed in any kind of DigutYs it is thought a Breach of 
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Intuition, 


on, Judgment. 


Conſequences 
of Words, aud 
Conſequences of 

deas. 


Four Sorts 
of Arguments, 
Firſt, Ad Ve- 
recundiam. 


Modeſty 
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Modeſty for others to derogate any Way from it, and queſtion 
the Authority of Men, who are in poſſeſſion of it. This is 
apt to be cenſured, as carrying with it too much of Pride, 
when a Man does not readily yield to the Determination of 
approved Authors, which is want to be received with Reſpect 
and Submiſſion by others; and it is looked upon as Inſolence 
for a Man to ſet up, and adhere to his own Opinion, againſt 
the current Stream of Antiquity, or to put it in the Balance 
againſt that of ſome learned Doctor, or otherwiſe approved 
Writer. Whoever backs his Tenets with ſuch Authorities, 
thinks he ought thereby to carry the Cauſe, and is ready to 
ſtile it Impudence in any one who ſhall ſtand out againſt them, 
This I think may called Argumentum ad Verecundiam. 
§. 20. Secondy, Another way that Men or- 
Secondly, Ad dinarily uſe to drive others, and force them to 
Ignorantiam. ſubmit their Judgments, and receive the Opini- 
on in Debate, is to require the Adverſary to 
admit what they alledge as a Proof, or to aſſign a better. And 
this I call Argumentum ad Ignorantiam. TON 
$. 21. Thirdly, A third way is to preſs a Man 
Thirdly, Ad with Conſequences drawn from his own Princi- 
Hominem. ples or Conceſſions. This is already known un- 
Yr the Name of Argumentum ad Hominem. 
§. 22. Fourthly, The fourth is the uſing of 
Fourthly, Ad Proofs drawn from any of the Foundations of 
Jadicium. Knowledge or Probability. This I call Argu- 
mentum ad Fudicium. This alone of all the 
four brings true Inſtruction with it, and advances us in our 
way to Knowledge. For, 1. It argues not another Man's Opi- 
nion to be right, becaufe I, out of Reſpect, or any other Con- 
ſideration but that of Conviction, will not contradict him. 2. 
It proves not another Man to be in the right way, nor that I 
ought to take the ſame with him, becauſe I know not a better. 
3- Nor does it follow, that another Man is in the right way, be- 
cauſe he has ſhewn me that I am in the wrong. I may be modeſt, 
and therefore not oppoſe another Man's Perſuaſion ; I may be 
ignorant, and not be able to produce a better; I may be in an 
Kor, and another may ſhew me that I am ſo. This may 
diſpoſe me perhaps for the Reception of Truth, but helps 
me not to it ; that muſt come from Proofs and Arguments, 
and Light ariſing from the Nature of Things themſelves, and 
not from my Shamefacedneſs, Ignorance, or Error, | 
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F. 23. By what has been before ſaid of Rea- 45 
Jon, we may be able to make ſome Gueſs at ,, * . 
the Diſtinction of Things, into thoſe that are ure + Fong 
according to, above, and contrary to Reaſon. N. or. 
1. According to Reaſon are ſuch Propoſitions, 
whoſe Truth we can diſcover, by examining and tracing thoſe 
Ideas we have from Senſation and Reflection; and by natu- 
ral Deduction find to be true or probable, 2. Above Reaſan 
are ſuch Propoſitions, whoſe 'Truth or Probability we cannot 
by Reaſon derive from thoſe Principles. 3. Contrary to 
Reaſan are ſuch Propoſitions, as are inconſiſtent with, or ir- 
teconcileable to our clear and diſtinct Ideas. Thus the Exiſt- 
ence of one GOD, is according to Reaſon } the Exiſtence of 
more than one G OD, contrary to Reaſon ; the Reſurrection 
of the Dead, above Reaſon. Farther, as above Reaſon may 
be taken in a double Senſe, viz. either as ſignifying above 
Probability, or above Certainty ; ſo in that large Senſe alſo, 
contrary to Reaſon, is, I ſuppoſe, ſometimes taken. | 
§. 24. There is another Uſe of the Word 
Reaſon, wherein it is oppoſed to Faith; which, Reaſon and 
though it be in itſelf a very improper Way of Faith not op- 
ſpeaking, yet uncommon Uſe has ſo authorized pofte. 
it, that it would be Folly either to oppoſe or | 
hope to remedy it; only I think it may not be amiſs to take 
Notice, that however Faith be oppoſed to Reaſon, Faith is 
nothing but a firm Aſſent of the Mind; which, if it be re- 
gulated as is our duty, cannot be afforded to any thing, but 
upon good Reaſon, and ſo cannot be oppoſite to it. He that 
believes, without having any Reaſon for believing, may be 
in Love with his own Fancies ; but neither ſeeks Truth as he 
ought, nor pays the Obedience due to his Maker, who would 
have him uſe thoſe diſcerning Faculties he has given him, to 
keep him out of Miſtake and Error. He that does not this 
to the beſt of his Power, however he ſometimes lights on 
Truth, is in the right but by Chance ; and I know not whe- 
ther the Luckineſs of the Accident will excuſe the Irregulari- 
ty of his Proceeding. This at leaſt is certain, that he muſt 
be accountable for whatever Miſtakes he runs into ; whereas, 
he that makes uſe of the Light and Faculties GOD has 
Frren him, and ſeeks ſincerely to diſcover Truth by thoſe 
Helps and Abilities he has, may have this Satisfaction in do- 
ing his Duty as a rational Creature, that though he ſhould 
miſs Truth, he will not miſs the Reward of it: For he go- 
"oY verns 
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verns his Aſſent right, and places it as he ſhould, who in any 
Caſe or Matter whatſoever believes or diſbelieves according 
as Reaſon directs him. He that does otherwiſe, tranſgreſſes 
againſt his own Light, and miſuſes thoſe Faculties which 
were given him to no other End, but to ſearch and follow the 
clearer Evidence, and greater Probability. But ſince Reaſon 
and Faith are by ſome Men oppoſed, we will ſo conſider 
them in the following Chapter. 


| CHAP. AVI. 
Of Faith and Reaſon, and their diſtinét Provinces. 


§. 15 has been above ſhewn, 1. That we 

Neceſſary to are of neceſſity ignorant, and want 
know their Knowledge of all Sorts, where we want 
Boundaries. Ideas. 2. That we are ignorant, and want 

rational Knowledge, where we want Proofs. 
3. That we want general Knowledge and Certainty, as far 
as we want clear and determined ſpecifick Ideas. 4. That we 
want Probability to direct our Aſſent in Matters where we 
have neither Knowledge of our own, nor Teſtimony of other 
Men to bottom our Reaſon upon. 

From theſe Things thus premiſed, I think we may come 
to lay down the Meaſures and Boundaries between Faith and 
Reaſon : the want thereof may poſſibly have been the Cauſe, 
if not of great Diſorders, yet at leaft of great Diſputes, and 

perhaps Miſtakes in the World: For till it be reſolved how 
far we are to be guided by Reaſon, and how far by Faith, we 


ſhall in vain diſpute, and endeavour to convince one another 
in Matters of Religion. 


: §. 2. I find every Sect, as far as Reaſon will 
* help them, make uſe of it gladly ; and where 
a5 contradi- it falls them, they cry out, It is Matters of Faith, 
flinguiſoed. and above Reaſon. And I do not ſee how they 

. can argue with any one, or ever convince a 
Gainſayer, who makes uſe of the ſame Plea, without ſetting 
| down {trict Boundaries between Faith and Reaſon, which 


ought. to be the firſt Point eſtabliſhed in all Queſti h 
Faith has any thing to do, Q ons, Where 


Reaſon 
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Reaſom therefore here, as contradiſtinguiſhed to Faith, I take 
to be the Diſcovery of the Certainty or Probability of ſuch 
Propoſitions or Truths, which the Mind arrives at by De- 
duction made from ſuch Ideas, which it has got by the Uſe of 
its natural Faculties, viz. by Senſation or Reflection. | 

Faith, on the other Side, is the Aﬀent to any Propoſition, 
not thus made out by the Deductions of Reaſon, but upon the 
Credit of the Propoſer, as coming from GOD, in ſome Ex- 
traordinary way of Communication. This way of diſcovering 
Truths to Men, we call Revelation. | 

S. 3. Firſt, then, I ſay, that no Man inſpired 
by GOD, can by any Revelation communicate No new fimple 
to others any new ſimple Ideas, which they bad Idea can be 
not before from Senſation or Reflection. For conveyed by 
whatſoever Impreſſions he himſelf may have #raditional 
from the immediate Hand of GOD, this Reve- Revelation. 
lation, if it be of new ſimple. Ideas, cannot be | 
conveyed to another, either by Words, or any other Signs; 
becauſe Words, by their immediate Operation on us, cauſe 
no other Ideas but of their natural Sounds; and it is by the 
Cuſtom of uſing them for Signs, that they excite and revive 
in our Minds latent Ideas: but yet only ſuch Ideas as were 
there before. For Words ſeen or heard recal to our Thoughts 
thoſe Ideas only, which to us they have been wont to be 
Signs of; but cannot introduce any perfectly new, and for- 

merly unknown ſimple Ideas. The ſame holds in all other 
Signs, which cannot ſignify to us Things of which we have 
before never had any Idea at all. 

Thus whatever Things were diſcovered to St. Paul when 
he was wrapped up into the Third Heaven, whatever new Ideas 
his Mind there received, all the Deſcription he can make to 
others of that Place, is only this, that there are ſuch Things 
as Eye hath not ſeen, nor Ear heard, nor hath it entered into 
the Heart of Man to conceive. And ſuppoſing G OD ſhould 
diſcover to any one, ſupernaturally, a Species of Creatures in- 
habiting, for Example Jupiter, or Saturn, (for that it is 
poſſible there may be ſuch, no body can deny) which had 
fix Senſes ; and imprint on his Mind the Ideas, conveyed to 
theirs by that fixth Senſe, he could no more, by Words, pro- 
duce in the Minds of other Men thoſe Ideas, imprinted by 
that ſixth Senſe, than one of us could convey the Ideas of any 
Colour by the Sounds of Words into a Man, who having the 
other four Senſes perfect, had always totally wanted the fifth 
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of Seeing. For our fimple Ideas then, which are the Foun- 
dation and ſole Matter of all our Notions and Knowled 
we muſt depend wholly on our Reaſon, I mean, our — 
Faculties, and can by no means receive them, or any of 
them, from traditional Revelation ; I ſay, traditional Re- 
velation, in diſtinction to original Revelation. By the one, I 
mean that firſt Impreſſion which is made immediately by 
GOD, on the Mind of any Man, to which we cannot ſet any 
Bounds ; and by the other, thoſe Impreſſions delivered over to 
others in Words, and the ordinary ways of conveying our 
Conceptions one to another. 

: | $&. 4. Secondly, I ſay, that the ſame Truths may 
Traditional he diſcovered, and conveyed down from Revela- 
Revelation tion, which are diſcoverable to us by Reaſon, and 
may make us py thoſe Ideas we naturally may have. So GOD 
_—_ 25 Po might, by Revelation, diſcover the Truth of 
4% h Rea hu any Propoſition in Euclid ; as well as Men, by 
but mat x the natural Uſe of their Faculties, come to 
the ſame Cer- make the Diſcovery themſelves. In all Things 
tainty that of this kind, there is little Need or Uſe of Re- 
Reaſon dotb. velation, GOD having furniſhed us with na- 

tural, and ſurer Means to arrive at the Know- 

ledge of them. For whatſoever Truth we come to the clear 
Diſcovery of, from the Knowledge and Contemplation of our 
own Ideas, will always be certainer to us, than thoſe which 
are conveyed to us by traditional Revelation: For the Know- 
ledge we have that this Revelation came at firſt from GOD, 
can never be ſo ſure as the Knowledge we have from the clear 
and diſtin& Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement 
pf our own Ideas. v. g. If it were revealed ſome Ages ſince, 
that the three Angles of a Triangle were equal to two 
right ones, I might aſſent to the Truth of that Propoſition, 
upon the Cregit of the Tradition, that it was revealed : But 
that would never amount to ſo great a Certainty as the 
Knowledge of it, upon the comparing and meaſuring my 
own Ideas of two right Angles, and the three Angles of a 
Triangle. The like holds in Matter of Fact, knowable by 
gur Senſes ; v. g. the Hiſtory of the Deluge is conyeyed to 
us by Writings, which had their Original from Revelation ; 
and yet no body, I think, will ſay, he has as certain and 
clear a Knowledge of the F lood, as Noah that ſaw it; 
or that he himſelf would have had, had he then been 
alive, and ſeen it. For he has no greater an Aſſurance 150 
W * ta 
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that of his Senſes, that it is writ in the Book ſuppoſed writ by 
Moſes inſpired ; but he has not ſo great an Aſſurance that 
Moſes writ that Book, as if he had ſeen Moſes write it. So 
that the Aſſurance of its being a Revelation, is leſs ſtill than 
the Aſſurance of his Senſes. | 
$. 5- In Propoſitions then, whoſe Certain- 
ty is built upon the clear Perception of the Revelation 
Agreement or Diſagreement of our Ideas, attained cannot be ad- 
either by immediate Intuition, as in ſelf-evi- mitted againſt 
dent Propoſitions, or by evident Deductions the clear Evi- 
of Reaſon in Demonſtrations, we need not the 4#nce of Rear 
Aſſiſtance of Revelation, as neceſſary to gain Ven. 
our Aſſent, and introduce them into our Minds; 
becauſe the natural ways of Knowledge could ſettle them 
there, or had done it already, which is the greateſt Aſſu- 
rance we can poſſibly have of any thing, unleſs where GOD 
immediately reveals it to us ; and there too our Aſſurance can 
be no greater than our Knowledge is, that it is a Revelation 
from GO D. But yet nothing I think can, under that Title, 
ſhake or over-rule plain Knowledge, or rationally prevail with 
any Man to admit it for true, in a direct Contradiction to 
the clear Evidence of his own Underſtanding: For ſince no 
Evidence of our Faculties, by which we receive ſuch Reve- 
lations, can exceed, if equal, the Certainty of our intuitive 
Knowledge, we can never receive for a Truth _ thing that 
is directly contrary to our clear and diſtinct Knowledge, v. g. 
the Ideas of one Body and one Place, do ſo clearly agree, and 
the Mind has ſo evident a Perception of their Agreement, that 
we can never aſſent to a Propoſition, that affirms the ſame 
Body to be in two diſtant Places at once, however it ſhould 
potions to the Authority of a divine Revelation: ſince the 
Lvidence, Ft, That we deceive not ourſelves in aſcribing 
it to GOD; Secondly, That we underſtand it right; can ne- 
ver be ſo great, as the Evidence of our own intuitive Know- 
ledge, whereby we diſcern it impoſſible for the ſame Body to 
in two Places at once. And therefore no Propoſition can be 
received for divine Revelation, or obtain the Aﬀent due to all 
ſuch, if it be contradictory to our clear intuitive Knowledge, 
| Becauſe this would be to ſubvert the Principles and Founda- 
tions of all Knowledge, Evidence, and Aſſent whatſoever : 
And there would be left no Difference between Truth and 
Falſhood, no Meaſures of Credible and Incredible in the 
World, if doubtful Propoſitions ſhall take Place before ſelf- 
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312 Faith and Reaſon. 
evident ; and what we certainly know, give way to what 
we may poſſibly be miſtaken in. In Propofitions therefore 
contrary to the clear Perception of the Agreement or Difa- 
greement of any of our Ideas, it will be in vain to urge them 
as Matters of Faith, They cannot move our Aſſent, under that 
or any other Title whatſoever: For Faith can never convince 
us of any thing, that contradifts our Knowledge ; becauſe, 
though Faith be founded on the Teſtimony of GO D, (who 
cannot lie) revealing any Propoſition to us ; yet we cannot 
have an Aſſurance of the Truth of its being a divine Revela- 
tion, greater than our own Knowledge: ſince the whole 
Strength of the Certainty depends upon our Knowledge, that 
GOD reyealed it; which in this Caſe, where the Propoſition 
ſuppoſed to be revealed contradicts our Knowledge or Reaſon, will 
always have this Objection hanging to it, (viz.) that we can- 
not tell how to conceive that to come from GO D, the boun- 
tiful Author of our Being, which, if received for true, muſt 
overturn all the Principles and Foundations of Knowledge 
he has given us; render all our Faculties uſeleſs. ; wholly 
deſtroy the moſt excellent part of his Workmanſhip, our 
Underſtandings ; and put a Man in a Condition, wherein 
he will have leſs Light, leſs Conduct, than the Beaſt that 
periſheth. For if the Mind of Man can never have a clearer 
(and perhaps not fo clear) Evidence of any thing to be a 
divine Revelation, as it has of the Principles of its own 
Reaſon, it can never have a ground to quit the clear Evi- 
dence of its Reaſon, to give place to a Propoſition, whoſe 


Revelation has not a greater Evidence than thoſe Principles 


ve, 
* | §. 6. Thus far a Man has Uſe of Reaſon, 
Traditional and ought to hearken to it, even in immediate 
Revelation and original Revelation, where it is ſuppoſed 
much leſs. to be made to himſelf : But to all thoſe who 
pretend not to immediate Revelation, but are 
required to pay Obedience, and to receive the Truths revealed 
to others, which, by the Tradition of Writings, or Word of 
Mouth, are conveyed down to them, Reaſon has a great deal 
more to do, and is that only which can induce us to receive 
them. For Matter of Faith being ey Soma Revelation, 
and nothing elſe; Faith, as we uſe the Word, (called com- 


monly divine Faith) has to do with no Propoſitions, but 


thoſe which are ſuppoſed to be divinely revealed. So that I 


do not ſee how thoſe, who make Revelation alone the ſole 
FED > Object 
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Faith and Reaſon. 313 
Object of Faith, can ſay, that it is a Matter of Faith, and 
not of Reaſon, to believe, that ſuch or ſuch a Propoſition, to 
be found in ſuch or ſuch a Book, is of Divine Inſpiration; 
unleſs it be revealed, that that Propoſition, or all in that 
Book, was communicated by Divine Inſpiration. Without 
ſuch a Revelation, the believing, or not believing that Pro- 
poſition, or Book, to be of Divine Authority, can never be 
Matter of Faith, but Matter of Reaſon ; and ſuch, as I 
muſt come to an Aſſent to, only by the Uſe of my Reaſon, 
which can never require or enable me to believe that which 
is contrary to itſelf ; It being impoſſible for Reaſon ever to 
procure any Aſſent to that, which to itſelf appears unrea- 
ſonable. $ 

In all Things therefore, where we have clear Evidence 
from our Ideas, and thoſe Principles of Knowledge I have 
above-mentioned, Reaſon is the proper Judge ; and Revela- 
tion, though it may in conſenting with it confirm its Dictates, 
yet cannot in ſuch Caſes invalidate its Decrees : Nor can we + 
be obliged, where we have the clear and evident Sentence of 
Reaſon, to quit it, for the contrary Opinion, under. a Pretence 
that it is Matter of Faith; which can have no Authority a- 
gainſt the plain and clear Dictates of Reaſan. 

$. 7. But, Thirdly, There being many 
Things, wherein we have very imperfect No- Things above 
tions, or none at all; and other Things, of Rea/on, 
whoſe paſt, preſent, or future Exiſtence, by 
the Natural Uſe of our Faculties, we can have no Know- 
ledge at all; theſe, as being beyond the Diſcovery of our na- 
tural Faculties, and above Reaſon, are, when revealed, the 
0 Matter of Faith. Thus, that Part of the Angels re- 

lled againſt G OD, and thereby loſt their firſt happy State; 
and that the Dead ſhall riſe, and live again : "Theſe, and the 
like, being beyond the Diſcovery of Reaſon, are purely 
Matters of Faith; with which Reaſon has, directly, nothing 
to do. 

§. 8. But ſince GOD in giving us the 
Light of Reaſon has not thereby tied up his |, Or F rh 
own Hands from affording us, when he thinks 1 
fit, the Light of Revelation in any of thoſe 2 5 Mak 
Matters, wherein our natural Faculties are able er e Faitb. 
to-give a probable Determination ; Revelation, 
where God has been pleaſed. to give it, muſt carry it againſt 
{he probable Conjectures of Reaſon, becauſe the Mind, not be- 


we 


314 Faith and Reaſon. 
ing certain of the Truth of that it does not evidently know, 
but only yielding to the Probability that appears in it, is bound 
to give up its Aﬀent to ſuch a Teſtimony ; which, it is fatic- 
fied, comes from one who cannot err, and will not deceive, 
But yet it. ſtill belongs to Reaſon, to judge of the Truth of 
its being a Revelation, and of the Signification of the Words 
wherein it is delivered. Indeed, if any thing ſhall be 
thought Revelation, which is contrary to the plain Principles 
of Reaſon, and the evident Knowledge the Mind has of its 
own clear and diſtint Ideas, there Reaſon muſt be hearken- 
ed to, as to a Matter within its Province. Since a Man can 
never have ſo certain a Knowledge, that a Propoſition, 
which contradicts the clear Principles and Evidences of his own 
Knowledge, was divinely revealed, or that he underſtands 
the Words rightly, wherein it is delivered, as he has, that 
the contrary is true; and fo is bound to conſider and judge of 
it as a Matter of Reaſon, and not ſwallow it, without Exa- 
mination, as a Matter of Faith. 

| is * 9. Firſt, Whatever Propoſition is reveal- 

Revelation, ed, of whoſe Truth our Mind, by its natural 
in Matter, Faculties and Notions, cannot judge, that is 
awhere Reaſon purely Matter of Faith, and above Reaſon. 
cannot judge, or Stcondly, All. Propoſitions, whereof the 
but probably, Mind, by the Uſe of its natural Faculties, can 
ought tobe come to determine and judge, from naturally 
bearkened io. acquired Ideas, are Matter of Reaſon ; with 

this Difference till, that in thoſe concerning 
which it has but an uncertain Evidence, and ſo is perſuaded 
of their Truth, only upon probable Grounds, which ſtill ad- 
mit a Poſſibility of the contrary to be true, without doing 
Violence to. the certain Evidence of its own Knowledge, and 
overturning the Principles of all Reaſon ; in ſuch probable Pro- 
poſitions, I fay, an evident Revelation ought to determine 
our Aſſent even againſt Probability. For where the Princi- 
ples of Reaſon have not evidenced a Propoſition to be cer- 
tainly true or falſe, there clear Revelation, as another Prin- 
. Ciple of Truth, and Ground of Aſſent, may determine; and 
ſo it may be Matter of Faith, and be alſo above Reaſon ; be- 
cauſe Reaſon, in that particular Matter being able to reach 
no higher than Probability, Faith gave the Determination 
where Reaſon came ſhort ; and Revelation diſcovered on which 
vide the Truth lay. p 1 


§. 10, 
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& 10. Thus far the Dominion of Faith | l 
reaches, and that without any Violence or In Matters 
Hindrance to Reaſon ; which is not injured, ere Reaſor 
or diſturbed, but aſſiſted and improved, by © ford cer- 
new Diſcoveries of Truth, coming from the 7 : 
eternal Fountain of all Knowledge. Whatever 
God hath revealed, is certainly true; no Doubt 
can be made of it. This is the proper Object 
of Faith: But whether it be a divine Revelation or no, Rea- 
ſon muſt judge; which can never permit the Mind to reje& 
a greater Evidence to embrace what is leſs evident, nor allow 
it to entertain Probability in Oppoſition to Knowledge and 
Certainty. There can be no Evidence, that any traditional 
Revelation is of divine Original, in the Words we receive it, 
and in the Senſe we underſtand it, ſo clear, and ſo certain, 
as that of the Principles of Reaſon: And therefore, nothing 
that is contrary to, and inconſiſtent with the clear and ſelf-evi+ 


e, that is 
to be hearkened 
40. | 


dent Dictates of Reaſon, has a right to be urged or aſſented to, 


as a Matter of Faith, wherein Reaſon hath nothing to ds. 

atſoever is divine Revelation, ought to over-rule all our 
Opipions, Prejudices, and Intereſts, and hath a right to be 
received with full Aſſent: Such a Submiſſion as this of our 
Reaſon to Faith, takes not away the Land-marks of Know- 
ledge. This ſhakes not the 1 of Reaſon, but 
leaves us that Uſe of our Faculties, for which they were 


given us. 


F. 11. F the Provinces of Faith and Rea- 


ſon are not kept diſtinct by theſe Boundaries, If the Boun- 
there will, in Matter of Religion, be no room daries be nos 
ſet between 


for Reaſon at all; and thoſe extravagant Opi- ib mn. 
nions and Ceremonies, that are to be found in fon, no Enthu- 
the ſeveral Religions of the World, will not "fraſm, Wi. 
deſerve to be blamed. For, to this crying up travaganq in 
of Faith, in Oppoſition to Reaſon, we may, Religion, can 
I think, in good Meaſure, aſcribe thoſe Ab- be contradi&- 
ſurdities that El almoſt all the Religions which ed. 

poſſeſs and divide Mankind. For Men having 

been principled with an Opinion, that they muſt not conſult 
Reaſon in the Things of Relivion, however apparently con- 
tradictory to common Senſe, and the very Principles of all 
their Knowledge, have let looſe their Fancies, and natural 
Superſtition; and have been, by them, led into ſo ſtrange 
Opinions, and extravagant Practices in Religion, that a con- 
ſiderate Man cannot but ſtand amazed at their Follies, and 


judge 


— ” 


316 Enthu fra ſm. 2 
judge them ſo far from being acceptable to the great and wiſe 
GOD, that he cannot avoid thinking them ridiculous, ang 
offenſive ta a ſober good Man. So that, in effect, Religion, 
which ſhould moſt diſtinguiſh us from Beaſts, and ought 
moſt peculiarly to elevate us, as rational Creatures, aboye 
Brutes, is that wherein Men often appear moſt irrational, and 
more ſenſeleſs than Beaſts themſelves. Credo, quia impoſſibile 
eft : I believe, becauſe it is impoſſible, might, in a good Man, 
aſs for a Sally of Zeal; but would prove a very ill Rule for 
Men to chuſe their Opinions or Religion by. 
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Of Entbuſiaſin. 


| . 1. E that would ſeriouſly ſet upon 
Love of Truth : the Search of Truth, ought in the 
neceſſary. firſt Place to prepare his Mind with a Love 
of it: For he that loves it not, will not 
take much Pains to get it, nor be much concerned when 
he miſſes it. There is no Body in the Commonwealth of 
Learning, who does not profeſs himſelf a Lover of Truth: 
And there is not a rational Creature that would not take it 
amiſs to be thought otherwiſe of. And yet for all this, one 
may truly ſay, there are very few Lovers of Truth for Truth's 
Sake, even amongſt thoſe who perſuade ' themſelves that they 
are ſo, How a Man may know whether he be ſo in earneſt, 
is worth Enquiry: And I think there is this one unerring 
Mark of it, viz. The not entertaining any Propoſition with 
reater Aſſurance, than the Proofs it is built upon will warrant. 
hoever goes beyond this Meaſure of Aﬀent, it is plain, re- 
ceives not Truth in the Love of it; loves not Truth for 
Truth's Sake, but for ſome other bye End, For the Evidence 
that any Propoſition is true (except fuch as are ſelf-evident) 
lying only in the Proofs a Man has of it, whatſoever Degrees 
of Aſſent he affords it beyond the Degrees of that Evidence, 
it is plain all that Surpluſage of Aſſurance is owing to 
ſome other Affection, and not to the Love of Truth: It be- 
ing as impoſſible, that the Love of Truth ſhould wet) 
* 3 f N : 4 3544 ; ent 
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Aſſent above the Evidence, there is to me, that it is true, 
as that the Love of Truth ſhould make me Aſſent to any 
Propoſition, for the Sake of that Evidence, which it has 
not, that it is true; which is, in effect, to love it as a 
Truth, becauſe it is poſſible or probable that it may not be 
true. In any Truth that gets not poſſeſſion of our Minds by 
the irreſiſtible Light of Self-evidence, or by the Force of 
Demonſtration, the Arguments that gain it Aſſent, are the 
Vouchers and Gage of its Probability to us; and we can re- 
ceive it for no other than ſuch as they deliver it to our 
Underſtandings. Whatſoever Credit or Authority we give 
to any Propoſition more than it receives from the Principles 
and Proofs it ſupports itſelf upon, is owing to our Inclinations 
that way, and is ſo far a Derogation from the Love of 
Truth, as ſuch : Which, as it can receive no Evidence from 
our Paſſions or Intercſts, fo it ſhould receive no Tincture from 
them. | 

$. 2. The aſſuming an Authority of dicta- 
ting to others, and a Forwardneſs to preſcribe A4 Forward- 
to their Opinions, is a conftant Concomitant - =e/ſs to diate, - 
of this Biaſs and Corruption of our Judgments: from whence. 
For how almoſt can it be otherwiſe, but that 
he ſhould be ready to impoſe on others Belief, who has al- 
ready impoſed on his own? Who can reaſonably expect Ar- 
guments and Conviction from him, in dealing with others, 
whoſe Underſtanding is not accuſtomed to them in his deal- 
ing with himſelf ? Who does Violence to his own Faculties, 
tyrannizes over his own Mind, and uſurps the Prerogative 
that belongs to Truth alone, which is to command Aſſent by 
only its own Authority, i. e. by and in proportion to that 
Evidence which it carries with it. | 

| I. 3. Upon this Occaſion I ſhall take the 

Liberty to conſider a third Ground of Aſſent, Force of En- 
which, with ſome Men, has the ſame Autho- 2bufaſm. 

nty, and is as confidently relied on as either 

Faith or Reaſon : I mean Enthuſiaſm. Which, laying by 
Reaſon, would ſet up Revelation without it. Whereby in 
effect it takes away both Reaſon and Revelation, and ſub- 
ſtitutes in the room of it the ungrounded Fancies of a Man's 
own Brain, and aſſumes them for a Foundation both of Opi- 
nion and Conduct. 8 

F. 4. Reaſon is natural Revelation, whereby 

the eternal Father of Light, and Fountain of Reaſon and 


al Knowledge, communicates to Mankind that Nevelatien. 


Portion 
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judge them ſo far from being acceptable to the great and wiſe 
GOD, that he cannot avoid thinking them ridiculous, ang 
offenſive ta a ſober good Man. So that, in effect, Religion, 
which ſhould moſt diſtinguiſh ' us from Beaſts, and ought 
moſt peculiarly to elevate us, as rational Creatures, aboye 
Brutes, is that wherein Men often appear moſt irrational, and 
more ſenſeleſs than Beaſts themſelves. Credo, quia impoſſibile 
eft I believe, becauſe it is impoſſible, might, in a good Man, 
aſs for a Sally of Zeal ; but would prove a very al Rule for 
Men to chuſe their Opinions or Religion by. | 
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CHAP, XIX, 
Of Entbuſiaſm. 


n E that would ſeriouſly ſet upon 


Loweof Truth the Search of Truth, ought in the 
neceſſary. firſt Place to prepare his Mind with a Love 


of it: For he that loves it not, will not 

take much Pains to get it, nor be much concerned when 
he miſſes it. There is no Body in the Commonwealth of 
Learning, who does not profeſs himſelf a Lover of Truth: 
And there is not a rational Creature that would not take it 
amiſs to be thought otherwiſe of. And yet for all this, one 
may truly ſay, there are very few Lovers of Truth for Truth“ 
Sake, even amongſt thoſe who perſuade "themſelves that they 
are ſo. How a Man may know whether he be ſo in earneſt, 
is worth Enquiry: And I think there is this one unerring 
Mark of it, viz. The not entertaining any Propoſition with 
reater Aſſurance, than the Proofs it is built upon will warrant, 
hoever goes beyond this Meaſure of Aſſent, it is plain, re- 
ceives not Truth in the Love of it; loves not Truth for 
Truth's Sake, but for ſome other bye End, For the Evidence 
that any Propoſition is true (except fuch as are ſelf-evident) 
lying only in the Proofs a Man has of it, whatſoever Degrees 
of Aſſent he affords it beyond the Degrees of that Evidence, 
it is plain all that Surpluſage of Aſſurance is owing to 
ſome other Affection, and not to the Love of Truth: It be- 
ing as impoffible, that the Love of Truth ſhould ay 
5 . 5 . | # r ent 
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A ſſent above the Evidence, there is to me, that it is true, 
s that the Love of Truth ſhould make me Aſſent to any 
Propoſition, for the Sake of that Evidence, which it has 
not, that it is true; which is, in effect, to love it as a 
Truth, becauſe it is poſſible or probable that it may not be 
true. In any Truth that gets not poſſeſſion of our Minds by 
the irreſiſtible Light of Self-evidence, or by the Force of 
Demonſtration, the Arguments that gain it Aﬀent, are the 
Vouchers and Gage of its Probability to us; and we can re- 
ceive it for no other than ſuch as they deliver it to our 
Underſtandings. Whatſoever Credit or Authority we give 
to any Propoſition more than it receives from the Principles 
and Proofs it ſupports itſelf upon, is owing to our Inclinations 
that way, and is ſo far a Derogation from the Love of 
Truth, as ſuch : Which, as it can receive no Evidence from 
our Paſſions or Intercſts, ſo it ſhould receive no Tincture from 
them. | 
$. 2. The aſſuming an Authority of dicta- 
ting to others, and a Forwardneſs to preſcribe 4 Forward- 
on td their Opinions, is a conftant Concomitant © =/s to diate, - 
the of this Biaſs and Corruption of our Judgments: from whence. 
we WW For how almoſt can it be otherwiſe, but that 
not be ſhould be ready to impoſe on others Belief, who has al- 
en ready impoſed on his own? Who can reaſonably expect Ar- 
of W guments and Conviction from him, in dealing with others, 
ch: whoſe Underſtanding is not accuſtomed to them in his deal- 
it ing with himſelf ? Who does Violence to his own Faculties, 
one tyrannizes over his own Mind, and uſurps the Prerogative 
th's that belongs to Truth alone, which is to command Aſſent by 
hey Wl only its own Authority, 1. e. by and in proportion to that 
eſt, Evidence which it carries with it. 
ring Y. 3. Upon this Occaſion I ſhall take the 
with Liberty to conſider a third Ground of Aſſent, Force of En- 
ant. Which, with ſome Men, has the ſame Autho- 2hujia/m. 
nty, and is as confidently relied on as either 
Faith or Reaſon : J mean Enthuſiaſm. Which, laying by 
Reaſon, would ſet up Revelation without it: Whereby in 
effect it takes away both Reaſon and Revelation, and ſub- 
ſtitutes in the room of it the ungrounded Fancies of a Man's 
own Brain, and aſſumes them for a Foundation both of Opi- 
nion and Conduct. | 
§. 4. Reaſon is natural Revelation, whereby 
the eternal Father of Light, and Fountain of , Reaſen and 
al Knowledge, communicates to Mankind that Revelation. 


Portion 


1 Enthufiaſm, | 

Portion of Truth which he has laid within the Reach of their 
natural Faculties. Revelation is natural Reaſon enlarged by 
a new Set of Diſcoveries communicated by G0 D imme. 
diately, which Reaſon vouches the Truth of, by the Teſti- 
mony and Proofs it gives, that they come from GO D. 80 
that he that takes away Reaſon, to make way for Revela- 
tion, puts out the Light of both, and does much the 
fame, as if he would perſuade a Man to put out his Eyes, the 
better to receive the remote Light of an inviſible Star by a 


Teleſcope. 

| 8 5. Immediate Revelation being a much 
Riſe of En- eaſier way for Men to eſtabliſh their Opinions, 
thufraſm. and regulate their Conduct, than the tedious 
| and not always ſucceſsful Labour of ſtrict Rea- 
ſoning, it is no wonder that ſome have been very apt to pre- 
tend to Revelation, and to perſuade themſelves that they are 
under the peculiar Guidance of Heaven in theit Actions and 
Opinions, eſpecially in thoſe of them which they cannot ac- 
count for by the ordinary Methods of Knowledge, and Prin- 
' Ciples' of Reaſon, Hence we ſee, that in all Ages, Men, in 
whom Melancholy has mixed with Devotion, or whoſe Con- 
ceit of themſelves has raiſed them into an Opinion of 'a 
greater Familiarity with GO D, and a nearer Admittance to 
his Favour, than is afforded to others, have often flattered. 
themſelves with a Perſuaſion of an immediate Intercourſe 
with the Deity, and frequent Communications from the Di- 
vine Spirit. GOD I own cannot be denied to be able to 
enlighten the Underſtanding by a Ray darted into the Mind 
immediately from the Fountain of Light. This they under- 
ſtand he has promiſed to do, and who then has ſo good 3 
Title to expect it, as thoſe who are his peculiar People, 
choſen by him, and depending on him? : 
§. 6. Their Minds being thus prepared, 
_\Entbufiaſm. whatever groundleſs Opinion comes to ſettle 
| * itſelf ſtrongly upon their Fancies, is an Illu- 
mination from the Spirit of GOD, and preſently of divine 
Authority: And whatſoever odd Action they find in them. 
ſelves a ftrong Inclination to do, that Impulſe is concluded 
to be a Call or Direction from Heaven, and muſt be obeyed; 
it is a Commiſſion from above, and they cannot err in exe+ 

cuting it. EY 
$. 7. This I take to be properly Enthuſiaſm, which, 
though founded neither on Reaſon nor divine Revelation, 
but riſing from the Conceits of a warmed or 3 
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Brain, works yet, where it once gets footing, more power- 
fully: on the Perſuaſions and Actions of Men, than either of 
thoſe two, or both together : Men being moſt forwardly obe- 
dient to the Impulſes they receive from themſelves ; and the 
whole Man is ſure to act more vigorouſly, where the whole 
Man is carried by a natural Motion. For ftrong Conceit, like 
a new Principle, carries all eafily with it, when got above 


A common Senſe, and freed from all Reſtraint of Reaſon, and 
; Check of Reflection, it is heightened into a divine Authority, 
7 in Concurrence with our own Temper and Inclination, . - 
þ $. 8. Though the odd Opinions and extra- | 
vagant Actions Enthuſiaſm has run Men into, FEutbaſſaſin 
„ were enough to warn them againſt this wrong mi/tater for 
, Principle ſo apt to miſguide them both in their Seeing and 
1 Belief, and Conduct; yet the Love of ſome - Feeling. 


thing extraordinary, the Eaſe and Glory it is to 
0 be inſpired, and be above the common and natural ways of 
Knowledge, ſo flatters many Mens Lazineſs, Ignorance and 


4 Vanity, that when once they are got into this way of imme- 
in diate Revelation, of Illumination without Search, and of 
Ws Certainty without Proof, and without Examination, tis a 


of hard Matter to get them out of it. Reaſon is loſt upon them: 
wo They are above it: They ſce the Light infuſed into their 
of Underſtandings, and cannot be miſtaken, tis clear and viſi- 
fa ble there, like the Light of bright Sun- ſhine; ſhews itſelf, 
Y.. and needs no other Proof, but its own Evidence ; they feel 
4 the Hand of GOD moving them within, and the Impulſes 
10 of the Spirit, and cannot be miſtaken in what they feel. Thus 
5 they ſupport themſelves, and are ſure Reaſon hath nothing 
xy to do with what they ſee and feel in themſelves ; what they 
le have a ſenſible Experience of, admits no Doubt, needs no 
>> Probation, Would he not be ridiculous, who ſhould require 
of to have it proved to him, that the Light ſhines, and that he 
* ſees it? It is its own Proof, and can have no other, When 
lu: de Spirit brings Light into our Minds, it diſpels Darkneſs. 
end We ſee it, as we do that of the Sun- at Noon, and need not 
m. dhe Twilight of Reaſon to ſhew it us. This Light from 
ge Heaven is ſtrong, clear, and pure; carries its own Demon- 
N ſtration with it; and we may as rationally take a Glow- worm 
0 to aſſiſt us to diſcover the Sun, as to examine the celeſtial 
Ray by our dim Candle, Reaſon. 

5 9. This is the way of talking of theſe Men: they are 
"wy fure, becauſe they are fure; and their Perſuaſions are right, 
ning only 
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only becauſe they are ſtrong in them. For, when what 
ſay is ſtripped of the Metaphor of ſeeing and feeling, this is 
all it amounts to; and yet theſe Similes ſo impoſe on them, 
that they ſerve them, for Certainty in themſelves ; and De- 
monſtration to others. | 8 
§. 10. But to examine a little ſoberly this in- 

Enthuſſaſir, ternal Light, and this Feeling on which they 
boa to be diſ- build ſo much. Theſe Men have, they ſay, clear 
covered. Light, and they ſee: They have an awakened 
| | Senſe, and they feel: This cannot, they are 
ſure, be diſputed them. For when a Man ſays he ſees or 
he feels, no body can deny it him that he does ſo. But 
here let me aſk : This ſeeing, is it the Perception of the Truth 
of the Propoſition, or of this, that it is a Revelation from 
God ? This Feeling, is it a Perception of an Inclination or 
Fancy to do Something, or of the Spirit of God-moving that 
Inclination? Theſe are two very different Perceptions, and 
muſt be carefully diſtinguiſhed, if we would not impoſe upon 
ourſelves. I may perceive the Truth of a Propoſition, and 
2 not perceive that it is an immediate Revelation from God, 

may perceive the Truth of a Propoſition in Euclid, without 
its being, or my perceiving it to be a Revelation: Nay, | 
may perceive I came not by this Knowledge in a natural way, 
and ſo may conclude it revealed, without perceiving that it is 
a Revelation from God ; becauſe there be Spirits, which, with- 
out being divinely commiſſioned, may excite thoſe Ideas in me, 
and lay them in ſuch Order before my Mind, that J may per- 
ceive their Connection. So that the Knowledge of any Propo- 
ſition coming into my Mind, I know not how, is not a Per- 
ception that it is from God. Much leſs is a ſtrong Perſuaſion 
that it is true, a Perception that it is from God, or ſo much as 
true. But however it be called Light and Seeing, I ſuppoſe, it 
is at moſt but Belief and Aſſurance : and the Propoſition taken 
for a Revelation, is not ſuch as they know to be true, but 
take to be true. For where a Propoſition is known to be true, 
Revelation is needleſs: And it is hard to conceive how 
there can be a Revelation to any one of what he allows al- 
ready. If therefore it be a Propoſition which they are per- 
ſuaded, but do not know to be true, whatever they may 
call it, it is not Seeing, but Believing. For theſe are two 
ways, whereby Truth comes into the Mind, wholly diſtinct, 
ſo that one is not the other. What I ſee I know to be ſo 
by the Evidence of the Thing itſelf; what I believe, I * 
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to be ſo upon the Teſtimony of another: but this Teſtimony 
I muſt know to be given, or elſe what Ground have I of 
Believing? I muſt ſee that it is God that reveals this to me, 
or ale 1 ſee nothing. The Queſtion then here is, How da 
I know that God is the Revealer of this to me; that this 
Impreſſion is made upon my Mind by his holy Spirit, and 
that therefore I ought to obey it? If I know not this, how 
great ſoever the Aſſurance is, that I am poſſeſſed with, it is 
groundleſs z whatever . pretend to, it is but Enthu- 


. 


fraſm. For whether the Propoſition ſuppoſed to be revealed, 


be in itſelf evidently true, or viſibly probable, or þy the na- 
tural Ways of Knowledge uncertain, the Propoſition that 
muſt be well grounded and manifeſted to be true, is this, 
that God is the Revealer of it, and that what I take to be a 

evelation, is certainly put into my Mind by him, and is 
not an Illuſion, dropped in by ſome other Spirit, or raiſed by 
my own Fancy. For if I miſtake not, theſe Men receive it 
for true, becauſe they preſume God revealed it, Does it not 
then ſtand them upon, to examine upon what Grounds they 
preſume it to be a Revelation from God? Or elſe all their 
Confidence is mere Preſumption ; and this Light they are fo 
dazzled with, is nothing but an ignis fatuus, that leads them 
continually round this Circle. It is a Revelation, becauſe 
they firmly believe it; and they believe it, becauſe it is a Reves» 

ion. 

§. 11, In all that is of divine Revelation, a 
there is need of no other Proof, but that it is - ntbufiaſn 
an Inſpiration from God: For he can neither 75 f Ag in pe 
deceive, nor be deceived, But how ſhall it be Prop * 4, 
known, that any Propoſition in our Minds, is from Gad, 
a Truth infuſed by God; a Truth that is re- 
vealed to us, by him, which he declares to us, and therefore 
we ought to believe? Here it is that Enthuſiaſm fails of the 
Evidence it pretends to. For Men thus poſſeſſed, boaſt of a 
Light whereby, they ſay, they are enlightened, and brought 
into the Knowledge of this or that Truth. But if they know 
it to be a Truth, they muſt know it to be fo either by its 
own Self-evidence to natural Reaſon, or by the rational 
Proofs that make it out to be ſo. If they ſee and know 
it to be a Truth either of theſe two ways, they in vain 
ſuppoſe it to be a Revelation, For they know it to be true by 
the ſame way that any other Man naturally may know 
that it is ſo, without the Help of Revelation, For thus all 
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5 the Troths, of what kind ſoever, that Men uninſpired ate 
enlightened with, came into their Minds, and are eſtabliſhed 
1 If they 15 they know it to be true, becauſe it is a 


evelation from God, the Reaſon is good'; But then it will 
be demanded, how they know it to be 4 Revelation from God. 
If they ſay by the Light it brings with it, which ſhines bright 
in their Minds, and they cannot reſiſt. I beſeech them to 
conſider, whether this be any more than what we have taken 

Notice of already, viz. that it is a Revelation, becauſe they 
ſtrongly believe it to be true, For all the Light they fpeal 
of, is but r ungrounded Perſuaſion of their own 
Minds, that it is a Truth. For rational Grounds from Proofs, 
chat it is a Truth, they muſt acknowledge to have none; for 
then it is not received as a Revelation, but upon the ordinary 


FY = 


Grounds that other Truths are received : And if they believe 


it to be true, becauſe it is a Revelation, and have no- other 
Reaſon for its being a Revelation, but becauſe they are fully 
perſuaded, without any other Reaſon that it is true, they be- 
lieve it to be a Revelation, only becauſe they ſtrongly believe 
it to be a Revelation, which is a very unſafe Ground to pro- 
ceed on, either in our Tenets or Actions; And what readier 
Way can there be to run ourſelves into the moſt extravagant 
Errors and Miſcarriages, than thus to ſet up Fancy for our 
ſupreme and ſole Guide, and to believe any Propoſition to be 
ſo ? The Strength of our Perſuaſions are no Evidence at all 
of their own Rechtude: Crooked Things may be as ſtiff 
and unflexible as Strait; and Men may be as poſitive and 
peremptory in Error as in Truth. How come elſe the un- 
tractable Zealots in different, and oppoſite Parties? Fot if the 
Light, which every one thinks he has in his Mind, which in 

this Caſe is nothing but Fe of his own Perſuaſion, 
be an Evidence that it is from God, contrary Opinions may 
have the ſame Title to be Inſpirations, and God will be not 
only the Father of Lights, but of oppoſite and contradictory 
Lights, leading Men contrary Ways; and contradictory Pro- 
— 2 will be divine Truths, if an ungrounded Strength 
of Aſſurance be an Evidence, that any Propoſition is a divine 

elation, | fs 


firmneſs of $. 12. This cannot be. otherwiſe, . whilſt 


true, any Action to be right, 2 becauſe we believe it to be 
1 


„ OO Firmneſs of Perſuaſion is made the Càuſe of 


Proof that any Believing, and Confidence of being in the Right 
Propoſition is is made an Argument of Truth. St. Paul bim- 
fiom God. ſelt believed he did well, and that he had a Call 
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to it when he Fer the Chriſtians, whom. he confidently | 


thought in the Wrong : But yet it was he, and not they, who 
were miſtaken. Good Men are Men ſtill, liable to Miſtakes, 
and are ' ſometimes warmly engaged in Errors, which they 
take for divine Truths, ſhining in their Minds with the clear- 
eſt Light. 5 

F. 13. Light, true Light in the Mind is, or 
can be 2 but the 8 the 
Truth of any Propoſition; and if it not a ind | 
ſelf-evident Propoſition, all the Light it has warn 
or can have, is from the Clearneſs and Validity | ; 
of thoſe Proofs upon which it is received. To talk of any 
other Light in the Underſtanding, is to put ourſelves in the 
Dark, or in the Power of the Prince of Darkneſs, and by our 
own Conſent, to give ourſelves up to Deluſion, to believe 
a Lye: For if Strength of Perſuaſion be the Light which 
muſt guide us, I aſk how ſhall. any one diſtinguiſh between 
the Deluſions of Satan, and the Inſpirations of the Holy 
Ghoſt? He can transform himſelf into an Angel of Light. 
And they who are lead by this Son of the Morning, are as 
fully ſatisfied of the Illumination, i. e. are as ſtrongly per- 
ſuaded, that they are enlightned by the Spirit of „ as 
any one who is ſo: They acquieſce and rejoice in it, are 
ated by it; and no body can be more ſure, nor more in 
2 right, (if their own ſtrong Belief may be Judge) than 


4 14. He therefore that will not give him: 

ſelt up to all the Extravagances of Deluſion Revelation 
and Error, muſt bring this Guide of his Light uf! be judged 
within to the Tryal. God, when he makes the J Y Reaſon. 
Prophet, does not unmake the Man: He leaves 

all his Faculties in their natural State, to enable him to 
judge of his Inſpirations, whether they be of divine Original 
ar no. When he illuminates the Mind with ſupernatural 
Light, he does not extinguiſh that which is natural. If he 
would have us aſſent to the. Truth of any Propoſition, he 
either evidences that Truth by theꝰ uſual Methods of natural 
Reaſon, or elſe makes it known to be a Truth, which he 
would bave us aſſent to, by his Authority, and convinces us 
that it is from him, by ſome Marks which Reaſon cannot 


be miſtaken in. Reaſon muſt be our laſt Judge and Guide 


in every Thing. I do not mean, that we muſt conſult Rea- 
ſon and examine whether a Propoſition, revealed from God 
| ets iN OB EE TT Tos non 
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can be made out by natural Principles; and if it cannot, that 


then we may reject it: But conſult it we muſt, and by it 
examine, whether it be a Revelation from God or no: and if 


Reaſon finds it to be revealed from God, Reaſon then de- 


clares for it, as much as for any other Truth, and makes it 
one of her Dictates. Every Conceit that thoroughly warms 
our Fancies, muſt paſs for an Inſpiration, if there be nothing 
but the Strength of our Perſuaſions, whereby te judge of 
our Perſuaſions. If Reaſon muſt not examine their Truth 
by ſomething extrinſical to the Perſuaſions themſelves, Inſpi- 
rations and Deluſions, Truth and Falſhood, will have the ſame 
Meaſure, and will not be poſſible to be diſtinguiſhed. | 
| 9 | S 15. If this internal Light, or any Pro- 
| Belief no, polition which under that Title we take for 
Prop of Re- inſpired, be conformable” to the Principles of 
lation. Reaſon, or to the Word of God, which is 

__* atteſted Revelation, Reaſon warrants it, and 
we may ſafely receive it for true, and be guided by it in our 


Belief and Actions: If it receive no Teſtimony nor Evi- 


dence from either of theſe Rules, we cannot take it for a 


Revelation, or ſo much as for true, till we have ſome other 


Mark that it is a Revelation, beſides our believing that it 


is ſo. Thus we ſee the holy Men of Old, who had Reve- 


lations from God, had ſomething elſe beſides that internal 
Light of Aſſurance in their own Minds, to teſtify to them 
that it was from God. They were not left to their own Per- 
ſuaſions alone, that thoſe Perfuaſions were from God, but 
had outward Signs to convince them of the Author of thoſe 


Revelations. And when they were to convince others, they 


had a Power given them to juſtify the Truth of their Com- 
miſſion from Heaven; and by viſible Signs to affert the 
divine Authority of a Meſſage they were ſent with. Moſes ſaw 
the Buſh burn without being conſumed, and heard a Voice out 
of it. This was ſomething beſides finding an Impulſe upon his 
Mind to go to Pharach, that he might bring his Brethren 
out of Egypt; and yet he thought not this enough to au- 
thorize him to go with that Meſſage, till God, by another 
Miracle of his Rod turned into a Serpent, had aſſured him of 
a Power to teſtify his Miſſion by the ſame Miracle repeated 


before them, whom he was ſent to. Gideon was ſent by an Angel 


to deliver //rael from the Midianites, and yet he deſired a 


Sign to convince him, that this Commiſſion was from God. 


Theſe, and ſeveral the like Inftances to be found among the- 
Prophets of Old, are enough to ſhew, that they thought 
not 
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not an inward Seeing or Perſuaſion of their own Minds, with- 
out any other Proof, a' ſufficient. Evidence that it was from 
God, though the Scripture does not every where mention 
their demanding or having ſuch Proofs. : 

FS. 16. In what I have ſaid, J am far from denying that 
God can, or doth ſometimes enlighten Mens Minds in the ap- 
prehending of certain 'Truths, or excite them to good Actions, 
by the immediate Influence and Aſſiſtance of his holy Spirit, 
without any extraordinary Signs accompanying it. But in 
ſuch Caſes too we have Reaſon: and the Scripture, unerring 
Rules to know whether it be from God or no, Where the 
Truth embraced is conſonant to the Revelation in the writ- 
ten Word of God, or the Action conformable to the Dictates 
of right Reaſon, or holy Writ, we may be aſſured that we 
run no riſk in entertaining it as ſuch; becauſe though perhaps 
it be not an immediate Revelation from God, extraordinarily 
operating on our Minds, yet we are ſure it is warranted hy 
that Revelation which he has given us of Truth. But it 
is not the Strength of our private Perſuaſion within ourſelves, 
that can warrant it to be a Light or Motion from Heaven; 
nothing can do that, but the written Word of God without 
us, or that Standard of Reaſon which is common to us with all 
Men. Where Reaſon or Scripture is expreſs for any Opi- 
nion or Action, we may receive it as of Divine Authority; but 
it is not the Strength of our own Perſuaſions which can by it- 
ſelf give it that Stamp. The Bent of our own Minds may 
favour it as much as we pleaſe; that may ſhew it to be a 
Fondling of our own, but will by no Means prove it to be an 
Offspring of Heaven, and of Divine Original. 
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CH A P., XX. 
Of Wrong Aſſent, or Error. 


Sx; Nowledge being to be had only of 
7 K viſible certain Truth, Error is not Cauſes of 
a Fault of our Knowledge, but a Miſtake of Error, 
our Judgment, giving Aſſent to that which is 
not true, | 2: 3 
But if Aſſent be grounded on Likelihood, if the proper 
Odject and Motive of our Aſſent be Probability, and that 
Probability conſiſts in what is laid down in the foregoing 


* 3 | | Chapters, 
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Chapters, it will be demanded, how Men come to give their 
Aſſents contrary to Probability. For there is nothing more 
common than Contrariety of Opinions; nothing more ob- 
vious, than that one Man wholly diſbelieves what another 
only doubts of, and a third ſtedfaſtly believes, and firmly ad- 
heres to. The Reaſons whereof, though they may be very 
various, yet, I ſuppoſe, may be all reduced to theſe four. 
. el. Want of Ability to uſe them." ( 10 2 

3. Want of Will to uſe them. © © | 
4. Wrong Meaſures of Probability” x. 
pF. 2. F, By Want of Profs, I do not 
Fin, Waat mean only the want of thoſe Proofs which 
of Progfi. are no where extant, and ſo are no where 
„to be had; but the want even of thoſe 
Proofs which are in being, or might be procured. And thus 
Men want Proofs, who have not the Convenience or Oppor- 
tunity to make Experiments and Obſervations themſelves, 
«tending ' to the Proof of any Propoſition; nor likewiſe the 
Convenience to/ enquire into, and collect the Teſtimonies of 
others: And in this State are the greateſt Part of Mankind, 
ho are given up to Labour, and enſlaved to the Neceflity of 
their mean Condition, whoſe Lives are worn out only in the 
Froviſions for Living. Theſe Mens Opportunity of Know- 


— 1 


ledge and Enquiry; are commonly as narrow as their For- 


tunes; and their Underſtandings are but little inſtructed, when 
all their whole Time and Pains is laid out to ſtill the Croaking 


iiof their own Bellies, or the Cries of their Children. Tis 


not to be expected, that a Man who drudges on, all his Life, 
in a laborious Trade, ſhould be more knowing in the Varie- 
'S of Things, done in the World, than a Packhorſe, who is 
riven conſtantly forwards and backwards in a narrow Lane, 
and dirty Road, only to Market; ſhould be ſkilled in the 
Geography of the Country. Nor is it at, all more poſſible, 
that he who wants Leiſure, Books and Languages, and the 
Opportunity of converſing with Variety of Men, ſhould be 
in a Condition to collect thoſe Teftimonies and Obſervations 
Which are in Being, and are neceſſary to make out many, nay, 
moſt of the Propoſitions, that in the Societies of Men, are 
Judged of the greateſt Moment; or to find gut Grounds of 
| Aflurance ſo great, as the Belief the Points he would 
build on5them,' is thought neceſſary. So that a" great Part of 
Mankind are, by the natural and unalterable State of: Things 
in this World, and the Conſtitution of human Affairs, un- 
thus "Se", avoidably 
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whoſe Intereſt it. is Jockenp them ignorant, leſt, knowing more, 
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avoidably given oyer to invincible Ignorance. of thoſe Proofs 
on which -others build, which, are neceſſary. to eftabliſh 
thoſe Opinions 3, the greateſt part of Men, having much to do 
to get the. Means of Living, are not in a Condition to look 
after thoſe of learned and laborious Enquiries. N 

F. 3- What ſhall we ſay then? Are the 
greateſt Part of Mankind, by the Neceſſity of Obj. har 
their Condition, ſubjected to unavoidable Ig- 2411 become 
norance in thoſe Tria which are of greateſt boſe ab 
Importance to them? (for of theſe tis obvious want them, 
to enquire,.) Have the Bulk of Mankind no an/wered. 
other Guide, but Accident and blind Chance. 
to conduct them to their Happineſs or Miſery? Are the cur- 


rent Opinions, and licenſed Guides of every Country, ſuffi- 


greateſt Concernments on; nay, his everlaſting Happi 


cient Evidence and Security to every Man, to venture bp 
ne 
or Miſery? Or can thoſe be the certain and infallible Ora- 


cles and Standards of Truth, which teach one Thing in 


Chri/tendom, and another in Turky ? Or ſhall a poor Caun- 
tryman be. eternally happy, for having the Chance to be 
born in Itahy; or a Day-Labourer be unavoidably loſt, be- 
cauſe he had the ill Luck to be born in England? How rea- 
dy ſome Men may be to ſay ſome of theſe Things, I will 
not here examine; but this I am ſure, that Men muſt allow 
one or other of theſe to be true, (let them chuſe which they 
pleaſe) or elſe grant, that God has furniſhed Men with Fa- 
culties ſufficient to direct them in the Way they ſhould take, 
if they will but ſeriouſly employ them that way, when their 


ordinary , Vocations allow them the Leiſure. No Man is fo 


wholly taken up with the Attendance /on the Means of Li- 
ving, as to have no ſpare Time at all to think of his Soul, 
and inform himſelf in Matters of Religion. Were Men as 
intent upon this, as they were on Things of lower Concern- 
ment, there are none ſo inſlaved to the Neceſſities of Lite, 
who might not find many Vacancies that might be huſbandgd 
to this Advantage of their Knqwledge. E 
§. 4. Beſides thoſe whoſe Improvements ang | 
Informations are ſtraitened hy the Narrownels = Prople hin- 
of their Fortunes, there are otllers, whoſe Large - dered from Ex- 
neſs of Fortune would plentifully enough ſup- fg. 
ply Books, and other Requiſiges for clęaring of 
- Doubts, and diſcovering of ITuth; but they are coped in cloſe, 


by. the, Laws of their Countries, and the ſtrict Guards of thoſe 
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they ſhould believe the leſs in them. Theſe are as far, nay, 


farther from" the Liberty and Opportunities of a fair Enqui. 
ty, than thoſe poor and wretched Labourers we before ſpoke 
of; and however they may ſeem high and great, are confi- 
ned to Narrowneſs of Thought, and enſlaved in that which 
ſhould be the freeſt part of Man, their Underſtandings. 
This is generally the Caſe of all thoſe who live in Places 
where Care is taken to propagate Truth without Knowledge, 
where Men are forced, at a Venture, to be of the Religion 
of the Country, and muſt therefore ſwallow down Opini- 
ons, as filly People do Empiricks Pills, without knowing 
what they are made of, or how they will work, and have 
Nothing to do, but believe that they will do the Cure ; but 
in this, are much more miſerable than they, in that they are 
not at Liberty to refuſe ſwallowing what perhaps they had 
rather let alone, or to chuſe the Phyſician to whoſe Conduct 
they would truſt themſelves. | A CREE 
By =: F. 5. Secondly, Thoſe who want Skill to uſe 
20% Want thoje Evidences they have of Probabilities; who 
of Still to uſe cannot carry a Train of Conſequences in their 
them. Heads, nor weigh exactly the Preponderancy 
. of contrary Proofs and Teſtimonies,” making 
every Circumſtance its due Allowance, may be eaſily miſled 
to aſſent to Poſitions that are not probable. There are ſome 
Men of one, fome but of two Syllogiſms, and no more; and 
others that can advance but one Step farther. Theſe cannot 
always diicern that Side on which the ſtrongeſt Proofs lie, can- 
not conſtantly follow that which in itſelf is the more probable 
Opinion. Now hat there is ſuch a Difference between Men, 
"41+ 7cipeft of ther Underſtandings, I think no body, who 
„any Converſation with his Neighbours, will queſtion, 
though he never was at Veſiminſter-Hall, or the Exchange, 
©: the one Hand; nor at Aims-Houſes, or Bedlam, on the 
- viher : Which great Difference in Men's IntelleQuals, whe- 
ther it riſes from any Defect in the Organs of the Body, parti- 
ularly adapted to Thinking; or in the Dulneſs- or Untracta- 
leneſs of thoſe Faculties, for want of Uſe ; or, as ſome think, 
in the natural Differences of Men's Souls. themſelves ; or 
ſome, or all of theſe together, it matters not here to examine: 
Only this is evident, that there is a Difference of Degrees in 
Men's Underſtandings, Apprehenſions and Reaſonings, to ſo 
= a Latitude, that one may, without doing Injury to Man- 
ind, affirm, that there is a greater Diſtance between ſome 
Men, and others, in this reſpect, than between ſome _—_ 
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und ſome Beaſts. But how this comes about, is a Speculation, 


| though of great Conſequence, yet not neceſſary to our preſent 


P n N e el nn | 
F. 6. Thirdy, There are another Sort of (337120 
People that want ik not becauſe they are gdh, Want 
out of their Reach, but - becauſe they will not of Will tu uſe 
- them; who, though they have Riches and them, _ 
ifure enough, and want neither Parts nor . 
other Helps, are yet never the better for them. Their hot 
Purſuit of Pleaſure, or conſtant Drudgery in Buſineſs, enga- 
ges ſome Mens Thoughts elſewhere ; * and Oſci 
in general, or a particular Averſion for Books, Study, and 
Meditation, keep others from any ſerious Thoughts at all; 
and ſome out of Fear, that an impartial Enquiry would not 
favour thoſe Opinions which beſt ſuit their Prejudices, Lives 
and Deſigns, content themſelves without Examination, to 
take upon Truſt, what they find convenient, and in Faſhion. 
Thus moſt Men, even of thoſe that might do otherwiſe, paſs 
their Lives without an Acquaintance with, much leſs a 
rational Aſſent to | Probabilities they are concerned to know, 
though they lie ſo much within their View, that to be con- 
vinced of them they need but turn their Eyes that Way. 
But we know ſome Men will not read a Letter, which is ſup- 
poſed to bring ill News; and many Men forbear to caſt up 
their Accompts, or. ſo much as think upon their Eſtates, who 


have Reaſon to fear their Affairs are in no very good Poſture. 


How Men, whoſe plentiful Fortunes allow them Leiſure to 
improve their Underſtandings, can ſatisfy themſelves with a 
lazy Ignorance, I cannot tell ; but methinks they have a low 
Opinion of their Souls, who lay out all their Incomes in 
Proviſions for the Body, and employ none of it to procure 
the Means and Helps of Knowledge; who take great care 


to appear always in a neat and ſplendid Outſide, and would 


think themſelves miſerable in coarſe Clothes, or a patched 
Coat, and yet contentedly ſuffer their Minds to appear abroad 
in a pie-bald Livery, of coarſe Patches, and borrowed Shreds, 
ſuch as it has pleaſed Chance, or their Country Taylor, (I 
mean the common Opinion of thoſe they have converſed 
with) to clothe them in. I will nat here mention how un- 


reaſonable this is for Men that ever think of a future State, 


and their Concernment in it, which no rational Man can avoid 


to do ſometimes z nor ſhall-I take Notice what a Shame and 
Confuſion it is, to the greateſt Contemners of Knowledge, 
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to be found ignorant in Things they ate concerned to 


But this, at leaſt, is worth the Conſideration of thoſe who call 
themſelves Gentlemen, That however they may think Credit, 


Neſpect, Power and Authority the Concomitants of their 


Birth and Fortune, yet they will find all theſe ſtill carried 
away from them by Men o* lower Condition, who ſurpaſs 
them in Knowledge. They who are blind will always be l led 
by thoſe that ſee, or elſe fall into the Ditch: And he is certainly 
the moſt ſubjected, the moſt enſlaved, who is ſo in his Under, 
ſtanding. In the foregoing Inſtances, ſome of the Cauſes 
have been ſhewn of wrong Aſſent, and it comes to paſs, that 
probable Doctrines are not always received with an Aſſent 


| 8 — to the Reaſons which are to be had for their 


robability : But hitherto We have conſidered only ſuch Pro- 
babilities, whoſe Proofs do exiſt, but a not appear to him 

that embraces the Error. 
8055 7 Fourihiy, There. remains yet the lf 


Ms 7 Sort „who, even where the real Probabilities 


Probability ; appear, and are plainly hid, before them, do 


berg, not admit of the Conviction, nor yield unto 
— F manifeſt Reaſons, but do either Eee. ſuf- 
pend their Aſſent, or give it to the leſs probable Opinion. 
And to this Danger are thoſe expoſed, who. have taken up 
re Meaſures of ran, which are, : 


1. Propoſitions that are not in ves certain dud vim, 
but doubtful and. alle, talen up for Frirrip l. 2 
2. Received Hypot „ 8 


4. Predominant Paſſuns or laue. ol ves 
4 „Ge a 1 atzaicl) 


as 8. Firft, The firſt and 8 88 of 
Fil. Dauby- . Probability, is the: Conformity any Thing has 
fel Propyfations to dur own: Knowledge ;: eſpecially that Pare of 
takenfor Prin- our Knowledge which we have embraced, and 
eiples, A continue to loek on as Principles. Theſe 

— ſo great an Iafluence upon our Opinions, 
that it is E by them we judge of Truth, and meaſure 
Probability to that Degree, that what is inconſiſtent wich 
our Principles, is ſo far from paſſing” for probable with us, 
that it will not be allowed poſſible. The Reverence borne 
to theſe Principles, is ſo great, and their Authority ſo para- 
maunt 40 all * that the eee only of ather 
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Men, but the Evidence of our on Senſes are often rejected, 
when they offer to vouch any thing contrary to theſe eſta- 
bliſhed Rules. How much the Doctrine of innate Principles, 
and that Principles are not to be proved or queſtioned, has 
contributed to this, I will not here examine. This I really 

ant, that one Truth cannot contradict another; but withal 
— leave alſo to ſay, that every one ought very carefully 
to beware what he admits for a Principle, to examine it ſtrictly, 
and ſee whether he certainly knows it to be true of itſelf by its 
own Evidence, or whether he does only with Aſſurance believe 
it to be ſo, upon the Authority of others: For he hath a 
ſtrong Biaſs put into his Underſtanding, which will unavoidably 
miſguide his Aſſent, who hath imbibed wrong Principles, and 
has blindly given himſelf up to the Authority of any Opinion 
in itſelf not evidently true. 949 

F. 9. There is nothing more ordinary, than that Children 
ſhould receive into their Minds Propoſitions (eſpecially about 
Matters of Religion) from their Parents, Nurſes, or thoſe 
about them; which being inſinuated into their unwary, as 
well as unbiaſſed Underſtandings, and faſtened by Degrees, 
are at laſt (equally, whether true or falſe) riveted there, by 
long Cuſtom and Education, beyond all Poſſibility of being 
pulled out again. For Men, when they are grown up, re- 
flecting upon their Opinions, and finding thoſe of this Sort 
to be as antient in their Minds as their very Memories, not 
having obſerved their early Inſinuation, nor by what Means 


they got them, they are apt to reverence them as facred 


Things, and not to ſuffer them tobe prophaned, touched or 
queſtioned:: They look on them as the Urim and Thummim 
ſet up in their Minds immediately by GO D bimſelt, to 
be the great and unerring Deciders of Truth and Falſhood, 
and the Judges to which they are to appeal in all manner of 
Controverſi es. n 

F. 10. This Opinion of his Principles (let them be what 
they will) being once ęſtabliſbed in any one's; Mind, it is eaſy 
to be imagined, what reception any Propoſition ;'ſhall+fand, 
how clearly ſoever proved. that ſhall-invalidate their Autho- 
rity, or at all thwart with theſe internal Oracles: 'W hereas, 
the groſſeſt Abſurdities and Improbabilities, being but agree- 


able to ſuch Principles, go down glibly, and are eaſily di- 
Im The great Obſtinacy that is to be found in Men firm- 
iy believuig: quite contrary Opinions, though many tunes 

equally 'abfurd in the various Religions of Mankind, are as 


evident 
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evident a Proof, as they are an unavoidable Conſequence of 
this Way of Reaſoning from received traditional Principles. 
So that Men will diſbelieve their own Eyes, renounce the Evi- 
dence of their Senſes, and give their own Experience the Lye, 
rather than admit of any thing diſagreeing with theſe ſacred 
'Tenets. Take an intelligent Romanift, that from the very 
firſt dawning of any Notions in his Underſtanding, hath had 
this Principle conſtantly inculcated, viz. That he muſt believe 
as the Church (i. e. thoſe of his Communion) believes, or that 
the Pope is infallible ; and this he never fo much as heard 
queſtioned, tilkat Forty or Fifty Years old he met with one 
of other Principles; How is he prepared eaſily to ſwallow, 
not only againſt all Probability, but even the clear Evidence of 
His Senſes, the Doctrine of Tranſub/tantiation ? This Princi- 
ple has ſuch an Influence on his Mind, that he will believe 
that to be Fleſh, which he fees to be Bread. And what way 
will you take to convince a Man of any improbable Opinion 
He holds, who, with ſome Philoſphers, hath laid down this 


a8 a Foundation of Reaſoning, That he muſt believe his Rea- 


ſon (for ſo Men improperly call Arguments drawn from their 
Principles) againſt his Senſes ? Let an Enthuſiaſt be princi- 
pled that he or his Teacher is inſpired, and acted by an im- 
mediate Communication of the divine Spirit, and you in vain 
bring the Evidence of clear Reaſons againſt his Doctrine. 
Whoever therefore have imbibed wrong Principles, are not, 
in Things inconſiſtent with theſe Principles, to be moved by 
the moſt apparent and convincing Probabilities, till they are 
ſo candid and ingenuous to themſelves, as to be perſuaded to 


examine even thoſe yery Principles, which many never ſuffer 
themſelves to do. 81 


Secondly, $. II. S:condly, Next to theſe, are Men 


Ferst Whoſe Underſtandings are caſt into a Mould, and 
— of h. faſhioned juſt to the Size of a received Me- 
| theſis, The Difference between theſe and the 
former, is, that they will admit of Matter of Fact, and 
agree with Diſſenters in that; but differ only in affigning of 
Reaſons, and explaining the Manner of Operation. Theſe 
are not at that open Defiance with their Senſes, with the for- 
mer ; they can endure to hearken to their Information a lit- 
tle more patiently ;z but will by no means admit of their Re- 
— in the Explanation of Things; nor be prevailed on by 

robabilities, which would convince them, that Things are 


not brought about juſt after the ſame Manner that ey _ 
: | lin 
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decreed within themſelves that they are. Would it not be 
an inſufferable Thing, for a learned Profeſſor, and that which 
his Scarlet would bluſh at, to have his Authority of Forty 
Years ſtanding, wrought out of hard Rock Greek and Latin, 
with no ſmall Expence of Time and Candle, and confirmed 
by general Tradition, and a reverend Beard, in an Inſtant. 
overturned by an upſtart Noveliſt ? Can any one expect that 
he ſhould be made to confeſs, That what he taught his Scholars 
Thirty Years ago, was all Error and Miſtake ; and that he 
ſold them hard Words and Ignorance at a very dear Rate? 
What Probabilities, I ſay, are ſufficient to prevail in ſuch a 
Caſe ? And whoever by the moſt cogent Arguments will be 
prevailed with, to diſrobe himſelf at once of all his old Opini- 
ons, and Pretences to Knowledge and Learning, which with 
hard Study, he hath all his Time been labouring for ; and 
turn himſelf out. ſtark naked in Queſt afreſh of new No- 
tions? All the Arguments can be uſed, will be as little able 
to prevail, as the Wind did with the Traveller, to part with 
his Cloak, which he held only the faſter. 'To this of wrong 
Hypotheſis, may be reduced the Errors, that may be occaſioned 
by a true Hypotheſis, or right Principles, but not rightly un- 
derſtood. There is nothing more familiar than this. The 
Inſtances of Men contending for different Opinions, which 
they all derive from the infallible Truth of the Scripture, are 
an undeniable Proof of it. All that call themſelves Chriſtians, 
allow the Text that ſays, u ,,. to carry in it the Ob- 
ligation to a very weighty Duty. But yet how very erroneous 
will one of their Practices be, who underſtanding nothing 
but the French, take this Rule with one Tranſlation. to be 
repentez vous, repent ; or with the other faitiez Penitence, 


do Penance, 


§. 12. Thirdly, Probabilities, which croſs | 
Mens Appetites, and prevailing Paſſiuns, run the Thirdh, 
ſame Fate. Let never ſo much Probability hang Predominant 
on one fide of a covetous Man's Reaſoning, Paſſion. 
and Money on the other, it is eaſy to fore- 
fee which will outweigh. Early Minds, like Mud Walls, 
reſiſt the ſtrongeſt Batteries; and tho', perhaps, ſometimes the 
Force of a clear Argument may make ſome Impreſſion, yet 
they nevertheleſs ſtand firm, keep out the Enemy Truth, that 
would captivate or diſturb them. Tell a Man, paſſionately 
in Love, that he is jilted ; bring a ſcore of Witneſſes of the 
Falſhood of his Miſtreſs, it is ten to one but three kind has 

0 
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of hers ſhall invalidate all their Teſtimonies. uod valumus, 
eile credimus; what ſuits our Wiſhes, is forwardly believed ; ; 


is, I ſuppoſe; what every one hath more than once experi- 
mented; and though Men cannot always qpenly gainſay or 


reſiſt the Force of manifeſt Probabilities, that make againſt 


them, yet yield they not to the Argument; not but that it is 
the Nature of the Underſtanding conſtantly to cloſe with the 
more.probable fide, but yet a Man hath a Power to ſuſpend 
and reftrain its Enquiries, and not permit a full and ſatis- 
factory Examination, as far as the Matter in Queſtion is 
capable, and will bear it to be made. Until that be done, 
there will be always theſe two ways left of evading the muſt 
como Probabilities. 
$. 13. Nr, That the Arguments being (as 
The Means for the moſt part they are) brought in —_— 
of evading there may be a Fallacy latent in them ; and the 
Probabilities: Conſequences being, perhaps, many in train, 
Hirt, Suppoſed they may be ſome of them incoherent. There 
Fs Hacy. are very few Diſcourſes ſo ſhort, clear, and con- 
: ſiſtent, to which moſt Men may not, with datis- 
faction enough to themſelves, raiſe this Doubt; and from 
whoſe Conviction they may not without Reproach of Diſin- 
genuity or Unreaſonableneſs, ſet themſelves free with the old 
Reply, Non perſuadebis, etiam perſuaſeris; though a cannot 
anſwer, 1 twill not yield. 
F. 14. Secondly, Manifeſt Probabilities may 
Secondy, be evaded, and the Aﬀent with-held upon this 
Suppoſed Argus Soggeſtion, That 1 know not yet all that may 
ments for the be ſaid on the contrary fide. And therefore, 
contrary. though I be beaten, it is not neceſlary I ſhould 
yield, not knowing what Forces there are in 
Reſerve behind. This is a Refuge againſt Conviction, ſo ope 


and ſo wide, that it is hard to determine, when a Man is 


quite out of the Verge of it. 
FS. 15. But yet there is ſome End of it, and 
What Pro- à Man having carefully enquired» into all the 
babilities de- Gtounds of Probability and-Unlikelineſs, done 
termine the A f, his utmoſt to inform himſelf in all Particulars 
fent. fairly, and caſt up the Sum total on both ſides, 
may in moſt Caſes come to acknowledge, upon 
the whole Matter, on which ſide the Probability reſts; where- 
in ſome Proofs in Matter of Reaſon, being Suppoſitions upon 
ur:verſal, Experience, are fo cogent and clear, and ſome 


Teſtimonies in Matter of Fact fo univerſal, that he . 
refuſe 
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refuſe-his Aſſent. So that, I think, we may conclude, that in 
Propoſition, where, though the Proofs in view are of moſt 
Moment, yet there are ſufficient Grounds to ſuſpect, that there 
is either Fallacy in Words, or certain Proofs, as conſiderable, 
to be produced on the contrary Side, there Aſſent, Suſpence, 
or Diſſent, are often voluntary Actions: But where the Proofs 
are ſuch as make it highly probable, and there is not ſuffi- 
cient Ground to ſuſpect that there is either Fallacy of Words, 
(which ſober and ſerious Conſideration may diſcover) nor 
equally valid Proofs yet undiſcovered latent on the other Side, 
(which alſo the Nature of the Thing, may, in ſome Caſes, 
make plain to a conſiderate Man) there, I think, a Man, 
who has weighed them, can ſcarce refuſe his Aſent to the 
fide on which the greater Probability appears. hether it 
be probable, that a promiſcuous Jumble of Printing Letters 
ſhould often fall into a Method and Order, which ſhould 
ſtamp on Paper a coherent Diſcourſe ; or that a blind fortu- 
itous Concourſe of Atoms, not guided by an underſtanding 
Agent, ſhould frequently conſtitute the Bodies of any Species 
of Animals : In theſe and the like Caſes, I think, no body 
that conſiders. them, can be one jot at a ſtand, which Side to 
fake, nor at all waver in his Aſſent. Laſtly, When there can 
be no Suppoſition, (the Thing in its own Nature indifferent, 
and wholly depending upon the Teftimony of Witneſſes) that 
there is a fair Teſtimony againſt, - as ſor the Matter of Fact 
atteſted 5 which by Enquiry is to be learned, v. g. whether 
there was 1700 Years ago ſuch a Man at Rome as Fulus 
Ceſar : In all ſuch Caſes I fay, I think it is not in any ra- 
tional Man's Power to refuſe his Aﬀent : But that it neceſſa- 
rily follows, and cloſes with ſuch Probabilities. In other leſs 
dear Cafes, I think it is in a Man's Power to ſuſpend his Aſ- 
ſent ; and perhaps, content himſelf with the Proofs he has, if 
they favour the Opinion that ſuits with his Inclination or In- 
tereſt, and ſo ſtop from farther Search. But that a Man 
ſhould afford his Aﬀent to that fide, on which the leſs Pro- 
bability appears to him, "ſeems to me utterly impracticable, 
and as impoſſible, as it is to believe the ſame Thing probable 
x improbible at the fame time. f 
F. 16. As Knowledge is no more arbitrary op, , 
than Preception; 9 1 think, Aſſent is no 5 * bed 
more in oùr Power than Knowledge. When  ;, ſuſpend it. 
the Agreement of any two Ideas appears to our = | 
Minds, whether immediately, or by the Aſſiſtance of * 


. 
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fon; 1 can no more refuſe to perceive; no more avdid knows 
ing it, than I can avoid 2 Objects which I turn 
my Eyes to, and look on in Day-light: And what, upon 
full Examination, I find the moſt probable, I cannot deny 
my Aﬀent to. But though we cannot hinder our Knowledge, 
where the Agreement is once perceived; nor our Aſſent, 
where the Probability manifeſtly appears upon due Conſid 
ration of all the Meaſures of it; yet we can hinder both Knoy- 
ledge and Aſſent, by flopping our Enquiry, and not employing 
our Faculties in the Search of any Truth. If it were not 
fo, Ignorance, Error, or Infidelity, could not in any Caſe 
be a Fault. Thus in ſome Caſes we can prevent or ſuſpend 
our Aſſent: But can a Man, verſed in modern or antient 
Hiſtory, doubt whether there be ſuch a Place as Rome, or 
whether there was ſuch a Man as Julius Ceſar ? Indeed 
there are Millions of Truths, that a Man is not, or may 
not think himſelf concerned to know, as whether our King 
Richard the Third was Crook-backed, or no; or whether 
| Roger Bacon was a Mathematician, or a Magician. In theſe 
and ſuch like Caſes, where the Aſſent, one way or other, 
is of no Importance to the Intereſt of any one, no Action, 
no Concernment of his following, or depending thereon, there 
it is not ſtrange that the Mind ſhould give itſelf up to the com- 
mon Opinion, or render itſelf to the firſt Comer. Theſe 
and the like Opinions, are of ſo little Weight and Moment, 
that, like Motes in the Sun, their Tendencies are very rare- 
ly taken Notice of. They are there, as it were, by Chance, 
and the Mind lets them float at Liberty. But where the 
Mind judges that the: Propoſition has Concernment in it; 
where the Aſſent or not Aſſenting is thought to draw Conſe- 
uences of Moment after it, and Good or Evil to depend on 

uſing or refuſing the right-ſide, and the Mind ſets itſelf 
ſerioufly to enquire, and examine the Probability; there, I 
think, it is not in our Choice to take which ſide we pleaſe, 
if manifeſt odds appear on either. The greater Probability, 
I think, in that Caſe, will determine the Aſſent; and a Man 
can no more avoid aſſenting, or taking it to be true, where 
he perceives the greater Probability, than he can avoid know- 
ing it to be true, where he perceives the Agreement or Dif 
agreement of any two Ideas. | 

If this be ſo, the Foundation of Error will lie in wrong 
Meaſures of Probability ; as the Foundation of Vice in wrong 
Meaſures of Good, $ 
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©; 17. Fourthly, The fourth and ng} | 

afure of Probability I ſhall take Notice of, Fourth. 
and which keeps in Ignorance or Error more Authority. 
People than all the other together, is that | 

which I have mentioned in the foregoing Chapter, I mean, 
the giving up our Aſſent to the common recerved Opinions ei- 
ther of our Friends or Party, Neighbourhood or Country. 
How many Men have noother Ground for their Tenets, than 
the ſuppoſed Honefty or Learning, or Number of thoſe of 
the ſame Profeſſion ? As if honeſt or bookiſh Men could not 
err; or Truth were to be eſtabliſhed by the Vote of the 
Multitude ; yet this with moſt Men ſerves the Turn. The 
Tenet has had the Atteſtation of reverend Antiquity ; it 


comes to me with the Paſſport of former Ages, and therefore 


Jam ſecure in the Reception I give it; other Men have be 

and are of the ſame Opinion, (for that is all is faid) and 
therefore it is reaſonable for me to embrace it. A Man may 
more juſtifiably throw up Croſs and Pile for his Opinions, 
than take them up by ſuch Meaſures. All Men are liable to 
Error, and moſt Men are, in many Points, by Paſſion or In- 


_ tereſt, under Temptation to it. If we could but ſee the ſecret 


Motives that influenced the Men of Name and Learning in 
the World, and the Leaders of Parties, we ſhould not always 
find, that it was the embracing of Truth for its own Sake, that 
made them eſpouſe the Doctrines they owned and maintained, 
This at leaſt is certain, there is not an Opinion ſo abſurd, 
which a Man may not receive upon this Ground. There is 
no Error to be named, which has not had its Profeſſors; and 
a Man ſhall never want crooked Paths to walk in, if he thinks 
that he is in the right Way, wherever he has the Footſteps 
of others to follow. 

$. 18. But notwithſtanding the great Noiſe 
is made in the World about Errors and Opi- Mer not in ſo 
nions, I muſt do Mankind that Right, as to ſay, many Errors 
There are not ſo many Men in Errors, and 46 imagined. 
wrong Opinions, as is commonly ſuppoſed. Not | 
that I think they embrace the Truth; but indeed becauſe 
concerning thoſe Doctrines they keep ſuch a ſtir about, they 
have no Thought, no Opinion at all. For if any one ſhould 
a little catechize the greateſt part of the Partizans of moſt 
of the Sets in the World, .he would not find, concerning 
thoſe Matters they are ſo zealous for, that they have any 
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Opinions of their own': much leſs would be have Reaſon to 

think, that they took them upon the Examination of Argu- 
ments, and Appearance of Probability. They are reſolved to 
ſtick to a Party that Education or Intereſt has engaged them 
in; and there, like the common Soldiers of an Army, ſhew 
their Courage and Warmth as their Leaders direct, without 
ever examining, or ſo much as knowing the Cauſe they con- 
tend for; If a Man's Life ſhews that he has no ſerious Re- 
gard for Religion; for What Reaſon ſhould we think, that 
he beats his Head about the Opinions of his Church, and 
troubles himſelf to examine the Grounds. of this or that 
Doctrine? It is enough for him to obey his Leaders, to have 
his Hand and his Tongue ready for the ſupport of the com- 
mon Cauſe, and thereby approve himſelf o thoſe who can 
give him Credit, Perferment or Protection in that Society. 
Thus Men become Profeſſors of and Combzstants- for thoſe 
Opinions they never were convinced of, nor Prefelytes to; 
no, nor ever had ſo much as floating in their Heads; and tho? 
one cannot ſay there are fewer improbable or crroneous Opi- 
nions in the World than there are, yet this is certain, there 
are fewer that actually aſſent to them, and miſtake them for 
Truths, than is imagined. pa! 
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HAF, XXI. 
Of the Drvifion of \the Sciences. 


| F. I. LL that can fall within the Compaſs 
Three Sorts. * of Human Underſtanding being ei- 
ther, Fir, The Nature of Things, as they 

are in themſelves, their Relations, and their Manner of 
Operation: Or, Secondly, That which Man himſelf ought 
to do, as a rational and voluntary Agent, for the Attain- 
ment of any End, eſpecially Happineſs : Or, Thirdly, The 


Ways and Means whereby the Knowledge of both the 


one and the other of theſe are attained and communicated : 
I think Science may be divided properly into theſe three 
Sorts, | $250 

§. 2, 
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FSi. 2. Firſt, the Knowledge of Things, as 
they are in theit own proper Beings, their Con- Firf,, Phy- 
ſtitutions, Properties and Operations, whereby ſica. 
I mean. not only Matter and Body, but Spirits 
alſo, which have their proper Natures, Conſtitutions, and 
Operations, as well as Bodies. This, in a little more en- 
larged Senſe of the Word, I call 1, or natural Philoſophy, 
The End of this is bare ſpeculative Truth, and whatſoever 
can afford the Mind of Man any ſuch, falls under this Branch, 
whether it be God . himſelf, Angels, Spirits, Bodies, or any 
of their AﬀeCtions, as Number and Figure, &c. 
$. 3. Secondly, ann, the Skill of right 
applying our own Powers and Actions, for Second, 
the Attainment of Things good and uſeful, Practica. 
The moſt conſiderable under this Head, is E- 
thicks, which is the ſeeking out thoſe Rules and Meaſures of 
human Actions, which lead to Happineſs, and the Means to 
practiſe them. The End of this is not bare Speculation, and 
the Knowledge of Truth; but Right, and a Conduct ſuitable 
to it. 
§. 4. Thirdly, The third Branch may be 
called Znurwraht, or the Doctrine of Signs, the Thirdly, 
moſt uſual whereof being Words, it is aptly TNπu ,]. 
enough termed alfo 4A:y:4, Logick ; the Buſineſs | 
whereof is to conſider the Nature of Signs the Mind makes 
uſe of for the underſtanding of "Things, or conveying its 
Knowledge to others. For ſince the Things the Mind con- 
templates, are none of them, beſides itſelf, preſent to the 
Underſtanding, it is neceſſary that ſomething elſe, as a Sign 
or Repreſentation of the thing it conſiders, ſhould be preſent 
to it: And theſe are Ideas. And becauſe the Scene of Ideas 
that makes one Man's Thoughts, cannot be laid open to the 
immediate View of another, nor laid up any where but in the 
Memory, a no very ſure Repoſitory ; therefore, to communi- 
cate our Thoughts to one another, as well as record them 
for our own Uſe, Signs of our Ideas are alſo neceſſary. Thoſe 
which Men have found moſt convenient, and therefore ge- 
nerally make Uſe of, are articulate Sounds. The Conſide- 
ration then of Ideas and Words, as the great Inſtruments of 
Knowledge, makes no deſpicable part of their Contempla- 
tion, who would take a View of Human Knowledge in the 
whole Extent of it. And perhaps if they were diſtinctly 
2 2 weighed, 


- 
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weighed, and duly conſidered, they would afford us another 
- -Sort of Logick and Critick, than what we have been hither. 
to acquainted with. ; 
& 5. This ſeems to me the firſt and mo 
Dis is the general, as well as natural Diviſion of 
firft Diuiſon Objects of our Underſtanding. For a Man can 
of the Objes employ his Thoughts about nothing, but either 
of Knowledge. the Contemplation of Things themſelves, for 
the Diſcovery of Truth, or about the Things 
in his own Power, which are his own Actions, for the At- 
tainment of his own Ends; or the Signs the Mind makes 
Uſe of, both in the one and the other, and the right order- 
ing of them for its clearer Information. All which three, 
uiz. Things as they are in themſelves knowable : A#ioms as 
they depend on us, in order to Happineſs; and the right 
Uſe of Signs in order to Knowledge, being toto Czb different, 
they ſeemed to me to be the three great Provinces of the 
intellectual World, wholly ſeparate and diſtinct one from 


another. 
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Though arbitrary, yet not at 
random, 1b. p. 35.4 7. 
Of mixed Modes, why called 
Notions, 36. p. 38. F 12. 
Wat, Vol. 2. p. 42.4 2. 


TEND K. 


Relate only to Species, ib. p. 


43.54. 
Real Eſſences, what, ib. 44. 
96. | 
We know them not, ib. 46. 


Fo. 8 

Our ſpecifick EZ/ences of Sub- 
ances are nothing but Col- 
legions of ſenfible Ideas, 
Vol. 2. p. 51.4 21. 


; Nominal are made by the 


Mind, 76. p. 54.4 26, 


| But not altogether arbitrarily, 


ib. p. 57.4 28. 
Diffiren i ſeveral Men, ib. 
NominalEs. of Subſtances, how 
made, ib. p. 27. 4 28, 29. 
Are very various, ib. p. 58, 
59. L. 30, 31. | 
Of Species is the abſtract Idea 
the Name ſtands for, Vol. 
2. p. 14.3 12. 
Is of Man's\making, Vol. 2. 
. 19. F 14. 
But founded in the Agreement 
of Things, Vol. 2. p. 17. 
13. 8 
Real Es. determine not our 
Species, 26. | 
Every diſtinct abſtract Idea 
with a Name, is a diſtinct 
E. of a diſtin Species, 
Vol. 2. p. 19. 1514. 
Real. Es. of Subſtances not to 
be known, Vol. 2. p. 208. 


$ 12. 
Eſſential, what, Vol. 2. p. 42. 
Hz. and p. 44-95. 
Nothing E. to Individuals, 


Vol. 2. p. 43: $ 4- 
But to Species, Vol. 2. p. 44. 
6 | 


986. 
Eſſential Difference, what, 


Vol. 2. p. 44. § 5. 
Eternal Verities, Vol. 2. p. 258. 


914. 
Eternity Id cur Diſputes, and 
Reaſon- 


N EEE 


Reaſonings about it, why Faith and Opinion as 'diſtin- 


we are apt to blunder, p. . 


340. F 15. 


Whence we get its Ideas, p. 


151.5 28. 
Evil, 2 p 210. F 42. 
Exiſtence an Idea of Senſation 
and Reflection, p. 94. F 7. 
Our own E. we know intui- 
tively, Vol. 2. p. 238. § 2. 
And cannot doubt of, ib. 
Of created Things, knowable 
only by our Senſes, Vol. 2. 
p. 250.4 1. 
Paſt E known only by Memo- 
| mory, Vol 2. p. 256. 611. 
Expanſion boundleſs, p. 15 4. $2. 
Should be applied to Space in 
general, p. 138. 27 
Experience often helps us where 


we think it does not, p.107. 


98. 
Extaſy, p. 183. 91. 
Extenſion, we have no diſtin 
Ideas of very great or very 
little E p. 341. § 16. 
Of Body incomprehenſible, 
p. 261.4 23 
ee "fromPlace and 
E are many of them Rela- 
tives, p. 279. 8 5. and p. 
127. F. 
And Body not the lime thing, 
p. 19-4 Nn. 
Its Definition inſignificant, p. 
153. K 15. 
Of Body, and of Space, how 
diſtinguiſhed, p. 89. 9. 5. 
and p. 138.4 27. 


F 


NAculties of the Mind firft 
exerciſed, p. 122. F 14. 
Are but Powers, p. 192. 56. 
Operate not, p. 197, 198. 

\ 18, 20. 


- 


Fear, p. 18 


guiſhed from Knowledge, 
what, Vol. 2. p. 274. G2. 


And Knowledge, their Dise. 


rence, ib. 5 3. 


What, Vol. 2. p. 287; 914. 


| * oppoſite to Reaſon, Val. 


SPELL 
And Reaſon, Vol. 2. p. 308. 
As contra-diſtinguiſhed to Rea. 
ſon, what, 9 2. p. 308. 
\ 2. 
Cannot convince us of any 
thing contrary to our Rea- 
ſon, Vol. 2. p. 311.55, 6,8. 
Matter of F. is only Divine 
1 Vol. 2. p. 312. 
Things above Reaſon are only 
proper Matters of F. Vol. 
2. P. 313, 314 7, 9. 
Falſhood, Vol. 2. p. 199. F 9. 
9510. 
Figure, p. 128. § 5, 7. 
Figurative Speech, ad Abuſe 
of Language, or 2. p. 
106. & 


34. 
Finite and er JE! of 


Quantity, p.'167. F 1. 
All poſitive Ideas of Quantity 
F. p. 171. 8. 
en ſubſtantial F. diſtinguiſh 
not Species, Vol. 2. p. 11. 
$ 10. 
Free, how m Man 3s F. p. 
199. F 2 
A Man — free to will, or 
not to will, p. 200. C 22, 
23, 24. 
Freedom belongs only to Agents, 
p. 198. F 19. 
Wherein it conſiſts, p. 202. 
y 27. 
Free-will Liberty belongs not to 
the Will, p. 195. § 14. 
Wherin conſiſts that which 
is called F. p. 214. F 47. 5 


, 
4 


1 NAG 
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N Eneral Ideas how made, 
p. 119.59 
tba what; Vol. "i 
p. 184. $31. + 


1 rel een cannot be known 


to be true, without know- 
ing the Eſſence of the Spe- 
cies, Vol. 2. p. 201. F'4. 
pony how _ Vol. 2. p. 
6. 7. $6. 7, 8 
Belongs only to Signs, ib. p. 
12. 81 
Gentlemen ſhould be ignorant, 
Vol. 2. p. 329. $6. 


Genus and Species what, Vol. 


2. p. 11. f 10. 

Are but Latin Names ſor Sorts, 
Vol. 2. p. 36.4 8. 

Is but a partial Conception of 
what is : the Species, 
Vol. 2. p. 6. 532. 

And Species adjuſted to the 
end of perch, Vol. 2. p. 
6r. § 33. 

And Species are made in or- 
der to general Names, Vol. 
2. p. 64. H 39- 

Generation, p. 277. F 2. 
God immoveable, becauſe infi- 
nite, p. 260. f 21. 

Fills Immenſity, as well as 
Eternity, p. 155. F 3. 

His Duration not like he of 
the Creatures, p 162. $12: 


An Idea of G. not innate, p. 


50.48. 
The Exiſtence of G. evident 
my obvious to Nature, p. 


2.49. 
The Notion of a G. once got 


is the likelieft to ſpread, 
7 Ky 3 p-. 525 


Ph, of * late and imperfect, 
p. 56. F13. 


EVA 


Contrary, p. 57. 15. 

Inconſiſtent, p. 57. 15. 

The beſt Notions of G. got 
by Thought and Applica- 
tion, p. _— 915 

Notions of G. hotel y not 
voy of him, p. 58. $ 
I 

The Being of a G. certain, ib. 

As evident as that the three 

Angles of a Triangle are 
equal to two right ones, 
p 65.922 

The Being "of 2 G. demon- 
ung Vol. 2. p. 239,24U. 

1, 6. 

More certain than any other 
Exiſtence without us, Vol. 
2. p. 241. $6. 

The Idea of G. not the only 
Proof of his Exiſtence, ib. 


97. 

The Relay of a G. the Foun - 
dation of Morality and 
Divinity, ib. 


Not Material, Vol. 2. p. 245 
913. 


How we make our Idea f 


God, p. 267. § 33, 34. 
Gold is 9230 q the various Sig- 


nification of this Propoſi- 
tion, Vol. 2. p. 70. F 50. 
Water ſtrained through it, p. 
88. §4. 
Good and Evil, what, P- 185. 


92 
The greater G. determines 
not the Will, p. 205, &c. 
y 35» 38, 44. 
Why, p. 212. F 44, 46--P- 
222. F 59, 60, 64, 65, 68. 
Two. fold, p. 223. $ 61. 
Works on the Will only by 
Deſire, p. 213. $ 46. 
Deſire of G. how to be raiſed, 


P- 213. 5 46, 47. 


— 


IN D E X. 


H 


Abit, p. 240. F 10. 
Habitual Actions paſs of- 
ten without our Notice, 
p. 108 5 10. 
Hair. how it appears in a Mi- 
cCroſcope, p. 255. 11: 
Happineſs, what, p. 210. 4 42. 


What H. Men purſue, p. 211. 


How we come to reſt in nar- 

row Happinels, p. 222.459. 
Hardneſs, what, p. 88. { 4. 

Hatred, p. 186.4 5. and p. 188. 


$ 14. 

Heat — Cold, how the Senſa- 
tion of them both is produ- 
ced by the ſame Water, at 
the ſame time, p. 101. F 21. 

Hiſtory, what H. of moſt Au- 
thority, Vol. 2. p.284. F11. 

Hope, p. 187. F 9. 

—— "heir Uſe, Vol. 2. 
p. 267.4 13. 

Are to be built on Matter of 
Fact, p. 71 C io. 


1 


CE and Water, whetherd://in# 
1 Species, Vol. 2. p. 49. F13. 
Idea, what, p. 97.4 8. 
Is their Original in Children, 
p- 48. F 2. 
None innate, p. 59. 4 17. | 
Becauſe not remembered, p. 
61.4 20. - 
Are what the Mind is em- 
ployed about in thinking, 
pi. 61.4 1. 
All from Senſation and Reflec- 
tion, P. 67. $ 2. 
Their way of getting, obſerva- 
ble in Children, p. 69. F 6. 
Why ſome have more, ſome 
ſewer, p. 70. 7. 


Their Beginning and Increaſe 


P- 91. 
As in theMind, and in  Thiss 


Of Reflection got late, and in 
ſome very negligently, p. 


in Children, p. 78. J 27, 
42, 23, 34. 


| Their Original and Senſation 


and Reflection, p. 71 924. 
1. 


Of one Senſe, p. 85. 


Want Names, p. 85.4 2. 
Of mare than one Senſe, p. go, 


91. 
Of Reflection, p. 91. 5 1. 
Of Senſation and Reflection, 


muſt be diſtinguiſhed, p. 


97. 7- : 
Which firſt accidental, not 
material to know, p. 106. 


$ . 1 
Of Senſation altered by the 
Judgment, p. 107. F 8. 
Principally thoſe of Sight, p. 


108. 59. f 
Of Reflection, p. 122. 514. 
Simple I. Men agree in, p. 
139. 4 28. 
Move in a regular train of our 
Minds, p. 144. F 12. 
That have Degrees, want 
Names, p. 181.4 6. 


\ Why ſome have Names, and 


others not, p. 182. 5 7. 
Original, p. 234. 5 73. 
| —__— Is. reſolvable in- 
to imple, p. 254. $9. 
What Sim 18 | 4.4 
modified, p. 254. F 10. 
Our complex I. of God, and 
other Spirits, common in 
every thing but Infinity, 
p. 268. 5 36. 
Clear and obſcure, p. 334. \ 


2. 
Diſtinct and confuſed, p. 335. 
94. 
May 
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May be clear in one Part, and 
obſcure in another, p. 339. 


5.13. 
Real and fantaſtical, p. 343. 


F 1. 
Simple are all real, p. 343. $ 


2. 

And adequate, ib. ! 
What I; of mixt Modes are 
fantaſtical, p. 344. 14. 
What I. of Subſtances are fan- 

taſtical, p. 345. K 5. 
Adequate and inadequate, p. 


345. L 1. 
How ſaid to be in Things, p. 


346. F 2. 

Modes are all adequate I. p. 
347-4 3- 

Unleſs are referred to Names, 


348. $ 4, 5- 
Of Subſtances inadequate, p. 
p. 353. F 11. 
1. As referred to real Eſſences, 
p. 344. $.6, 7. 
2. As referred to a Collection 
* ſimple Ideas, p. 351. $ 


Simple Ideas are perfeR i- 
TP. 353. 4 12. 

Of Subſtances are perfect i«- 
rura, ib. 4 13. 

Of Modes are perfect Arche- 
types, p. 354. ; 14. 


True or falſe, ib. 
When falſe, p. 362, Fc. § 21. 
22, 23, 24, 28. 


As bare Appearances in the 


Mind, neither true nor 


falſe, p. 345.4 3. 

As 15 — — Men's I- 
deas, or to real Exiſtence, 
or to real Eſſences may be 
true or falſe, p. 355. 94, 


5 
The Reaſon of ſuch Refe- 


rence, p. 356 $6, 7, 8. 


Simple I, referred to other 


Men's I. leaſt apt to be falſe» 
P. 357. 89 _ 

Complex ones in this reſpe& 
more apt to be falſe, eſpeci- 
ally thoſe of mixed Modes, 


Rua 1» gi Ar | 
Simple I. referred to Exiſtence 
1 p. 358 $14, 
16. | | 
Though not Reſemblances, p. 


359. F15. : 
Tho? they ſhould be different 
in different Men, p. 359. 


915. 
c Ideas of Modes are 
as true, p. 360. 5 17. 
Of Subſtances when falſe, p. 
363. f 26. 
When right or wrong, ib. 
That we are uncapable of, 
Vol. 2. p. 177. 4 23. 
That we cannot attain, be- 
cauſe of their Remoteneſs, 
Val. 2. p. 178. $24. 
Becauſe of their Minuteneſs, 
Vol. 2. p. 79-4 25. 
Simple have a real Conformi- 
ty 2 things, Vol. 2. p. 
186. 64. 
And hats but of Sub- 
ſtances, ib. G5. 
Simple cannot be got by 
Words of Definition, Vol. 
2. p. 28.4 11. 

But only by Experience, Vol. 
2. p. 30. F 14. 


Of mixt Modes, why moſt 


compounded, Vol. 2. p. 39. 


513. ; 

Specifick of mixed Modes, 
how at firſt made, Inſtance 
in Kineah and Niouph, 
Vol. 2. p. 66.4 44, 45+ 

Of Subſtances, Inſtance in Za- 
hab, Vol. 2. p. 69. $ 47- 

Simple I. and Modes have all 
abſtract, as well as con- 

crete 


_—_—_— V2 
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crete Names, Vol. 2. p. 74. 


* have Barer a- 
ny concrete Names, Vol. 2. 
p. 74. $2: 

Different in different Men, 

Vol. 2. p. 82. $ 134. 

Our Is. almoſt all relative, p. 

190. $3. 

Particular are firſt in the 
Mind, Vol. 2. p. 116. $9. 

General are imperſect, ib. 

. How. pofitive Ideas may be 
from private Caules, p. — 


4. 
| lade Propoſitions teach no- 
| | thing, Vol. 2. p. 229. F 2. 
| Made not an innate Idea, p. 
| 48. § 3, 4, 5. 

And Diverſity, p. 280. 
Of a Plant wherein it con- 
ſiſts, p. 282. 54. 
Of Animals, p. 283. 5. 
Of a Man, p. 283.4 6, 8. 


always make the ſame I. 
; p. 284. 57. 
Perſonal I. p. 286. § 9. 

Depends on the ſame Conſci- 

- Ouineſs, p. 287. 4 10. 

Continued Exiſtence makes 
Identity, p. 299. F 29. 

And Diverſity in Ideas, the 
firſt Perception of theMind, 
Vol. 2. p. 122. 54. 

Ideots and Madmen, p. 121. 
§ 12. 

Ignorance, our I. infinitely 
exceeds our Knowledge, 
Vol. 2. p. 176. H 22. 

Caſes of I. Vol. 2. p. 177. 
$ 23. 

1. For want of Ideas, 2b. 

2. For want of diſcoverabſe 
Connection between the 
Ideas we have, Vol. 2. p. 
181. 4 28. 


Unity of Subſtance. does not 


5 For want of tracitig the 
Ideas we have, Vol. 2. p. 


183. C 30. 
Illation what, Vol. 2. p. 288, 


92. 
Immenſity, N 125. 54. 
How this Idea is got, p. 168. 


93. 
Immoralities of whole Na- 


tions, p. 34.5 9. and p. 


35. y 10. 
Immortality not annexed to 


any Shape, Vol. 2. p. 192. 


15. 
Impenetrability, p. 86. 6 1. 
Impoſition of Gaba un · 
f 3 Vol. 2. p. 279. 


„n eft idem fe & - non 
e, not the firſt thing 


known, p. 26. 9 25. 
Impoffibility = an innate I- 
dea, p. 48.4 3 


Impreſſion on the Elina, what, 
p. 14. 5: | 
Inadequate Ideas, p. 345 345-5 1. 
Incompatibility, how far 
 knowable, Vol. 2. p. 171. 


5 
Indiwidezti tionis Princiyinum, is 1s 
Exiſtence, p. 281. $ 3. 
Infallible Judge of Contro- 
verſes, p. 41. F 12. 
Inference what, Vol. 2. p. 
288. §2, 3, 4. | 
Infinite, Why the Idea of I. not 
applicable to other Ideas, as 
well as thoſe of Quality, 
ſince they can be as often 
repeated, p. 170. F 6. 
The Idea of Infinity of re 
or Number, and the Space 
or Number I. muſt be di- 
ſtinguiſhed, p. 171. § 7. 
Our Idea of Infinite very ob- 
ſcure, p. 171. 98. 
Number furniſhes us with the 
cleareſt 


the 
re ſt 


I'N D E xX. 


175.99. 

The Idea of I. a growing I- 
dea, p. 173. F 12. 

Our lden of I. partly poſitive, 
partly comparative, partly 
negative, p. 175. 115. 

Why ſome Men think they 

have an Idea of infinite Du- 
ration, but not of infinite 
Space, p. 178. F 20. 

Why Diſputes about I. are 
2 perplexed, p. 179. 
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Our 8 Infinite has its 
Original in Senſation and 
Reflection, p. 179. F 22. 
We have no poſitive Idea of 


7 26734 &c, and p. 341. 


Inf nity, why more commonly 
allowed to Duration than 
to Expanſion, p. 155.4 4. 

How applied to God by us, 
p. 167. F'1 

How we get this Idea, ib. 

The I of Number, Duration, 
and Space, different Ways 
conſidered, p. 161. F610, 11. 

Innate Truths muſt be the firſt 

known, p. 27. f 26. 

Principles to no Purpoſe, if 
Men can be ignorant or 
doubtful of them, p. 37. U 13. 

Principles of my L. Herbert 

examined, p. 40. F 15. 

Moral Rules to no purpoſe, 
if effaceable or alterable, 
p. 43. F 20. 

Propoſitions muſt be diſtin- 
guiſhed from others by their 
Clearneſs and Uſefulneſs, 
p. 62. 21. 

The Doctrine of I. Princi- 
ples of ill Conſequence, p. 


65. 924. 


2 


Inſtant, what, p143. 5 10. 
And continual © hange, p. 144. 
813.4 156. 


Intuitive Knowle ige, Vol. 2. p. 


131. . 
Cur higheſt ertainty, Vol. 
2. p. 287. 514. 


Invention, wherein it conſiſts, 


P. 
Joy, p. 187. 7: | 
Iron 4 what Ad antage to Man- 
kind, Vol, 2 p. 265. $11. 
Judgment, wro g Judgments in 
Reference io Good and E- 
vil, p. 222. 5 $% 
Right ]. 15. \ 58. | 
on Cauſe of wrong J. Vol. 
2. p. 278. § 3. 
Wherein it done, Va 2. 
p- 271. 


K 


K Nowledge has a great Con- 
nection with Words, Vol. 


2. p. 100. F 21. 
What, Vol. 2. p. 121.4 2. 
How much our K. depends on 
our Senſes, Vol. 2. p. 117. 


4 23. 

Actual, Vol. 2. p. 12 8. 

Habitual, 10. . heb 

Habitual, twofold, Vol. 2. p. 
128. 59. 

Intvisbe Vol. 2. P. 1315 
1. 

Intuitive the 3 ib. 

Intuitive irreſiſtible, 7b. 

Demonſtrative, Vol. 2.p.13z. 
y 2. 

Of general Truths is all either 
intuitive or demonſtrative, 
Vol. 2. p. 136. F 14. 

Of particular Exiſtences is 
ſenfitive, 15. 


Clear Ideas do not always pro- 
duc 


+ 


F 
| Reality of our K. vol. 2. P. 


duce clear 8 898 Vol. 

2. p. 138. 8 17 

What kind of K. we "wi of 

Nature, p. 255. F 12. 

Its Beginning and Progreſs, 

pP. 122. . and p. 

19. F 15, 16. 

Given us in the Faculties to 
obtain it, p. 55. 112. 

Men's K. according to the 
Employment of their Fa- 
culties, p. 65. F 22. 


To be got only by the 4pp/i-. 


kreation of our own Thought 


to the Contemplation 3 


Things, p. 64. 23. 
Extent * human K. Vol. 2. 
P. 138. | 
Our K. goes not beyond our 
Ideas, Vol. 2. p. 193. § 1. 
Nor beyond the Perception of 
their Agreement or Diſa- 
greement, 76.4 2, 


" Reaches not to all our Ideas, 


Vol. 2. p. 139. 13. 
Much leſs to the Reality of 
"Things, 1b. 5 
Vet very improvable, if right 
ways were taken, 1b. 


Of Co exiſtence very narrow, 


Vol. 2. p. 168. $9, 10, 11. 

And therefore Subſtances ve- 
ry narrow, Vol. 2. p. 170. 
F 14, 15, 16. 

Of other. Relations undetermi- 

| _nable, Vol. 2. p. 173.4 18. 

Of Exiſtence, Vol. 2. p. 176. 
C 21. 

Certain and univerſal, where 
ord phy Vol, 2. p. 182. 5 


II ee of Words a great hin- 
drance of K. Vol. 2. p. 183. 
$30 
General, where to be got, 
Vol. 2. p. 184.4 3r. 
Lies only in our Thoughts, 
Vol. 2.-p 209. F 13. 
3 


184. 


Of Mathematical Truths, how 


real, Vol. 2. p. 187. F 6. 


- Of Morality real, ib.\ 7. 


Of Subſtances, how far real, 
Vol. 2, p. 190: F 12. 


What makes our K. real, Vol. 


5 = 6 185.9 3. and p. 187. 


p Coolidiring Things, and not 


OP: the way to K. Val. 
o*4 


| 90. § 13. 
: of: * wherein it con- 


ſiſts, Vol. 2. p. 199.4 10. 


What required to any tolera · 


ble K. of Subſtances, Vol. 2. 
209. F 14. 


Sal. evident, Vol. 2. p. 212. 
7 | 
. Of Indentity and Diverſity, as 


large as our Ideas, Vol. 2. 


2 ape: {8. and p. 213.5 


n Wikrein it conſiſts, 15. 


Of Co-exiſtence, very Wi: 
Vol. 2. p. 11 


| \ 5. | 
Of Relations of 118455 not ſo 


ſcanty, ib. F 6. 


Of real Exiſtence, none, ib. 
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N 1 in Particulars, Vol. 2. 


p. 118. 11. 


Intuitive of our own Exiſt- 


ence, Vol. 2. p. 238. 42. 
DOES of a God, Vol. 
239. F1 


| Improvemen of K. Vol. 2. P. 
259- 
: Notimproved by Maxims, ib. 


93. 

Why ſo thought, 15. F 2. 
Only improved by * 
and comparing Ideas, Vo 
2. p. 262.4 6. and p. 267. 

914. 


And 


4 


And kndiog their Rebarions; 
Vol. 2. p. 262. J 7. 
By re non Renn, Vol. 


* 14. 2: 
bs 1 how to bei "i 
= 3 Vol. 2. P: 262, 95 7 


"Party" neceſſary, partly vo- 


luntary, Vol. 2. p. 222 8 
3.01 an 
Why ſome, and io lie, Vol. 
2. P. 270. 53 


- How increaſed, vel. 2, * 8 


Pr. 281. 1 


45 _ I, 2, 3. 
1 Ut, Vol. 2. p. 35. 155 
Is 1 Vol. 2. * 
89. Fl. 
Double Uſe; ib. 
oy 2 3 The Uſe of L. Acttroyed by 


des oy” 


. the. Subtility of Diſputing, 
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